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And the Lord God said unto the woman, “ What is this that thou hast done?” 
And the woman said, “The serpent beguiled me, and I did eat.”—GeEneEsis, 
Chapter III., 13. 
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CONTRABAND OF WAR. 


BY W. W JACOBS 


ILLUSTRATED BY MAX COWPER. 


SMALL tut strong lamp was 
burning in the fo’c’sle of the 
schooner “Mary Ann,” by the 
light of which a middle-aged 

seaman of sedate appearance sat cro- 


A MIDDLE-AGED SEAMAN OF SEDATE APPEARANCE SAT CROCHETTING AN 


ANTIMACASSAR. 


chetting an antimacassar. Two other 
men were snoring with deep content in 
their bunks, while a small, bright-eyed 
boy sat up in his, reading adventurous 
fiction. 

Here comes old Dan,” said the man 


with the antimacassar. warningly, as a pair 
of sea-boots appeared at the top of the 
companion-ladder ; “better not let him 
see you with that paper, Billee.” 

The boy thrust it beneath his blankets, 
and, lying down, closed his 
eyes as the new-comer 
stepped on to the floor. 

“All asleep?” enquired 
the latter. , 

The other man nodded, 
and Dan, without any fur- 
ther parley, crossed over to 
the sleepers and shook thém 
roughly. 

“Eh! wha’s matter ? ” en- 
quired the sleepers, plain- 
tively. 

“Git up,” said Dan, im- 


pressively, ‘I want to speak 


to you. 
tant.” 

With sundry growls the 
men complied, and, thrust- 
ing their legs out of their 
bunks, rolled on to the 
locker, and sat crossly wait- 
ing for information. 

“T want to do a pore 
chap a good turn,” said Dan, 
watching them narrowly out 
of his little black eyes, “an 
I want you to help me; an’ 
the boy too. It’s never too 
young to do good to your 
fellow-creatures, Billy.” 

“T know it ain’t,” said 
Billy, taking this as permis- 
sion to join the group; “I helped a 
drunken man home once when I was 
only ten years old, an’ when I was 
only. ” 

The speaker stopped, not because he 
had come to the end of his remarks, but 


Something impor- 
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because one of the seamen had passed his 
arm around his neck and was choking 
him. 

“Go on,” said the man, calmly ; “ I’ve 
got him. Spit it out, Dan, and none of 
your sermonising.” 

“‘Well, it’s like this, Joe,” said the old 
man, “here’s a pore chap, a young sojer 
from the depét here, an’ he’s cut an’ run. 
He’s been in hiding in a cottage up the 
road two days, and he wants to git to 
London, and git honest work and employ- 
ment, not shooting, an’ stabbing, an 
bayoneting—— ” 

“ Stow it,” said Joe, impatiently. 

“ He daren’t go to the railway station, 
and he dursen’t go outside in his uniform,” 
continued Dan. “ My ‘art bled for the 
pore young feller, an’ I’ve promised to 
give ’im a little trip to London with us. 
The people he’s staying with won’t have 
him no longer. They’ve only got one bed, 
and directly he sees any sojers coming he 
goes an’ gits into it whether he’s got his 
boots on or not.” 


“ Have you told the skipper?” en- 
quired Joe, sardonically. 
“T won’t deceive you, Joe, I ’ave not,” 


replied the old man. “ He'll have to stay 
down here of a day time, an’ only come 
on deck of a night when its our watch. I 
told ’im what a lot of good-’arted chaps 
you wa;, and how——~” 

“ How much is he going to give you ?” 
enquired Joe, impatiently. 

“It’s only fit and proper he should pay 
a little for the passage,” said Dan. 

“ How much ?” demanded Joe, banging 
the little triangular table with his fist, and 
_ thereby causing the man with the anti- 
macassar to drop a couple of stitches. 

“ Twenty-five shillings,” said old Dan, 
reluctantly, “an’ I’ll spend the odd five 
shillings on you chaps when we git to 
Limehouse.” 

“T don’t want your money,” said Joe; 
“‘there’s a empty bunk he can have ; and, 
mind, you take all the responsibility—I 
won’t have nothing to do with it.” 


“ Thanks, Joe,” said the old man, wit 
a sigh of relief; “he’s a nice young chap, 
you’re sure to take to him. I'll go and 
give him the tip to come aboard at once.” 

He ran up on deck again and whistled 
softly, and a figure which had been hiding 
behind a pile of empties, came out, and 
after looking cautiously round, dropped 
noiselessly on to the schooner’s deck, and 
followed its protector below. 

“ Good-evening, mates,” said the lines- 
man, gazing curiously and anxiously round 
him as he deposited a bundle on the table 
and laid his swagger cane beside it. 

“What’s your height?” enquired Joe, 
abruptly. “Seven foot ?” 

“‘No, only six foot four,” said the new 
arrival, modestly. “I’m not proud of it. 
It’s much easier for a small man to slip off 
than a big one.” 

“Tt licks me,” said Joe, thoughtfully, 
“what they want ’em back for—I should 
think they’d be glad to git rid o’ such—” 
he paused a moment while politeness 
struggled with feeling, and added, 
“skunks.” 

“P’raps I’vea reason for being a skunk, 
p’raps I haven’t,” retorted Private Smith, 
as his face fell. 

“ This’ll be your bunk,” interposed Dan 
hastily ; “put your things in there, and 
when you are in yourself you'll be as com- 
fortable as a oyster in its shell.” 

The visitor complied, and, first extract- 
ing from the bundle some tins of meat 
and a bottle of whisky, which he placed 
upon the table, nervously requested the 
honour of the present company to supper. 
With the exception of Joe, who churlishly 
climbed back into his bunk, the men 
complied, all agreeing that boys of Billy’s 
age should be reared on strong teetotal 
principles. 

Supper over, Private Smith and his pro- 
tectors retired to their couches, where 
the former lay in much anxiety until two 
in the morning, when they got under way. 

“ Tt’s all right, my lad,” said Dan, after 
the watch had been set, as he came and 











COMMITTED HIS BODY TO THE DEEP (;age 9) 
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stood by the deserter’s bunk ; “ I’ve saved 
you—l’ve saved you for twenty-five 
shillings.” 

‘‘T wish it was more,” said Private 
Smith, politely. 

The old rman sighed—and waited. 

“T’m quite cleaned out, though,” con- 
tinued the deserter, “except fi’pence 
ha’penny. I shall have to risk going home 
in my uniform as it is.” 

“Ah, you'll get there all right,” said 
Dan, cheerfully ; ‘and when you get home 
no doubt you’ve got friends, and if it 
seems to you as you'd like to give a little 
more to them as assisted you in the hour 
of need you won’t be ungr~teful, my lad, I 
know. You ain’t the sort.” 

With these words old Dan, patting him 
affectionately, retired, and the soldier lay 
trying to sleep in his narrow quarters 
until he was aroused by a grip on his 
arm. 

“If you want a mouthful of fresh air 
you’d better come on deck now,” said the 
voice of Joe; “its my watch. You ean 
get all the sleep you want in the day- 
time.” 

Glad to escape from such stuffy quarters 
Private Smith clambered out of his bunk 
and followed the other on deck. It was 
a fine clear night, and the schooner was 
going along under a light breeze ; the 
seaman took the wheel, and, turning to 
his companion, abruptly enquired what 
he meant by deserting and worrying them 
with six foot four of underdone lobster. 

“It’s all through my girl,” said Private 
Smith, meekly ; “ first she jilted me, and 
made me join the army; now she’s 
chucked the other fellow, and wrote to me 
to go back.” 

“ An’ now I s’pose the other chap’ll 
take your place in the army,” said Joe. 
“Why, a gal like that could fill a regi- 
ment, if she liked. Pah! They'll nab 
you too, in that uniform, and you'll get 
six months, and have to finish your time 
as well,” 

-‘It’s more than likely,” said the soldier, 


gloomily. “I’ve got to tramp to Man- 
chester in these clothes, as far as I can 
see.” 

“What did you give old Dan all your 
money for?” enquired Joe. 

“I was only thinking of getting away 
at first,” said Smith, “and I had to take 
what was offered.” 

“Well, I'll do what I can for you,” said 
the seaman. “If you're in love, you 
ain’t responsible for your actions. I re- 
member the first time I got the chuck. 
I went into a public-house bar, and 
smashed all the glass and bottles I could 
get at. I felt as though I must do some- 
thing. If you were only shorter, I’d lend 
you some clothes.” 

““You’re a brick,” said the soldier, 
gratefully 

‘“*T haven’t got any money I could lend 
you either,” said Joe. “I never do have 
any, somehow. But clothes you must 
have.” 

He fell into deep thought, and cocked 
his eye aloft as though contemplating a 
cutting-out expedition on the sails, while 
the soldier, sitting on the side of the ship, 
waited hopefully for a miracle. 

“You'd better get below again,” said 
Joe, presently. .“ There seems to be 
somebody moving below; and if the 
skipper sees you, you’re done. He’s a 
regular Tartar, and he’s got a brother 
what’s a serjeant-major in the army. 
He’d give you up d’rectly if he spotted 
you.” 

“T’m off,” said Smith ; and with !ong, 
cat-like strides he disappeared swiftly 
below. 

For two days all went well, and Dan 
was beginning to congratulate himself 
upon his little venture, when his peace of 
mind was rudely disturbed. The crew 
were down below, having their tea, when 
Billy, who had been to the galley for hot 
water, came down, white and scared. 

“ Look here,” he said, nervously, “ I’ve 
not had anvthing to do with this chap 
being aboard, have I?” 


? 
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“What’s the matter?” enquired Dan, 
quickly. 

“ Tt’s all found out,” said Billy. 

“ What?” cried the crew, simulta- 
neously. 

“ Leastaways, it will be,” said the youth, 
correcting himself. ‘‘ You’d better chuck 
him overboard while you’ve got time. I 
heard the cap’n tell the mate as he was 
coming down in the fo’c’sle to-morrow 
morning to look round. He's going to 
have it painted.” 

“This,” said Dan, in the midst of a 
painful pause, “this is what comes of 
helping a fellow-creature. What's to be 
done ?” 

“Tell the skipper the fo’c’sle don’t want 
painting,” suggested Billy. 

The agonised old seaman carefully put- 
ting down his saucer of tea, cuffed his 
head spitefully. 

“It’s a smooth sea,” said he, looking at 
the perturbed countenance of Private 
Smith, “an’ there’s a lot of shipping about. 
If I was a deserter, sooner than be caught 
I would slip overboard to-night with a life- 
belt and take my chance.” 

“T wouldn’t,” said Mr. Smith, with much 
decision. 

“You wouldn’t? Not if you was quite 
near another ship?” cooed Dan. 

“Not if I was near fifty blooming ships, 
all trying to see which could pick me up 
first,” replied Mr. Smith, with some heat. 

“Then we shall have to leave you to 
your fate,” said Dan, solemnly. “If a 
man’s unreasonable his best friends can 
do nothing for him.” 

“ Chuck all his clothes overboard, any- 
way,” said Billy. 

“‘That’s a good idea o’ the boy’s. You 
leave his ears alone,” said Joe, stopping 
the ready hand of the exasperated Dan. 
“He's got more sense than any of us. 
Can you think of anything else, Billy? 
What shall we do then?” 

The eyes of all were turned upon their 
youthful deliverer, those of Mr. Smith 
being painfully prominent. It was a proud 


moment for Billy, and he sat silent for 
some time, with a look of ineffable wisdom 
and thought upon his face. At length he 
spoke. 

“Let somebody else have a turn,” he 
said, generously. 

The voice of the antimacassar worker 
broke the silence. 

“ Paint him all over with stripes of dif- 
ferent-coloured paint, and let him _pre- 
tend he’s mad, and didn’t know how he 
got here,” it said, with an uncontrollable 
ring of pride at the idea, which was very 
coldly received, Private Smith being 
noticeably hard on it. é 

“T know,” said Billy, shrilly, clapping 
his hands. “I’ve got it. I’ve got it. 
After he’s chucked his clothes overboard 
to-night, let him go overboard, too, with a 
line.” 

“And tow him the rest o’ the way, 
and chuck biscuits to him, I suppose,” 
snarled Dan. 

“No,” said the youthful genius, scorn- 
fully ; “pretend he’s been upset from a 
boat, and has been swimming about, and 
we heard him cry out for help and rescued 
him.” 

“It’s about the best way out of it,” 
said Joe, after some deliberation ; “it’s 
warm weather, and you won't take no 
harm, mate. Do it in my watch, and I'll 
pull you out directly.” 

“ Wouldn’t it do if you just chucked a 
bucket of water over me and said you’d 
pulled me out,” suggested the victim. 
“ The other thing seems a downright 4e.” 

“No,” said Billy, authoritatively, 
“you’ve got to look half-drowned, and 
swallow a lot of water, and your eyes be 
all bloodshot.” 

Everybody being eager for the adven- 
ture, except Private Smith, the arrange- 
ments were at once concluded, and the 
approach of night impatiently awaited. 
It was just before midnight when Smith, 
who had forgotten for the time his 
troubles in sleep, was shaken into wake- 
fulness. 








“HIS MIND’S WANDERING,” SAID HE, HASTILY. 


“Cold water, sir?” said Billy, glee- 
fully. 

In no mood for frivolity, Private Smith 
rose and followed the youth on deck. 
The air struck him as chill as he stood 
there; but for all that it was with a sense 
of relief that he saw Her Majesty’s uniform 
go over the side and sink into the dark 
water. 

“ He don’t look much with his padding 
off, does he ?” said Billy, who had been 
eyeing him critically. 

“*You go below,” said Dan, sharply. 

“Garn,” said Billy, indignantly, “ I want 
to see the fun as well as you do. I 
thought of it.” 

“Fun?” said the old man, severely. 
“Fun? To see a feller-creature suffer- 
ing, and perhaps drowned 4 

“T don’t think I had better go,” said 
the victim; “it seems rather under- 
hand.” 


- 


“Yes, you will,” said Joe. ‘ Wind this 
line round an’ round your arm, and just 
swim about gently till I pull you in.” 

Sorely against his inclination, Private 
Smith took hold of the line, and, hangirz 
over the side of the schooner, felt the 
temperature with his foot, and, slowly and 
tenderly, with many little gasps, com- 
mitted his body to the deep. Joe paid 
out the line and waited, letting out more 
line, when the man in the water, who was 
getting anxious, started to come in hand 
over hand. 

“That'll do,” said Dan, at length, 

“TI think it will,” said Joe, and, putting 
his hand to his mouth, gave a mighty 
shout. It was answered almost directly 
by startled roars from the cabin, and the 
skipper and mate came rushing hastily 
upon deck, to see the crew, in their sleep- 
ing-gear, forming an excited group round 
Joe, and peering eagerly over the side. 
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‘‘What’s the matter?” demanded the 


skipper. 


“Somebody in the water, six,” said Joe, 


relinquishing the wheel to one of the 
other seamen, and hauling in the line. 
“| heard a cry from the water and threw 
a line, and, by gum, I’ve hooked it.” 

He hauled in, lustily aided by the 
skipper, until the long white body of 
Private Smith, blanched with the cold, 
came bumping against the schooner’s side. 

“It’s a mermaid,” said the mate, who 
was inciined to be superstitious, as he 
peered doubtfully down at it. “Let it 
go, Jo:.” 

“ Haul it in, boys,” said the skipper, 
impatiently, and two of the men clambered 
over the side and, stooping down, raised 
it from the water. 

In the midst of a puddle, which he 
brought with him, Private Smith was laid 
on the deck, and, waving his arms about, 
fought wildly for his breath. 

** Fetch one of them empties,” said the 
skipper, quickly, as he pointed to some 
barrels ranged along the side. 

The men rolled one over, and then 
aided the skipper in placing the long 
fair form of their visitor across it, and to 
trundle it lustily up and down the deck, 
his legs forming convenient handles for 
the energetic operators. 

‘‘He’s coming round,” said the mate, 
checking them ; “ he’s speaking. Howdo 
you feel, my poor fellow ?” 

He put his ear down, but the action 
was unnecessary. Private Smith felt bad, 
and, in the plainest English he could think 
of at the moment, said so distinctly. 

‘*He’s swearing,” said the mate. 
ought to be ashamed of himself.” 

“Yes,” said the skipper, austerely ; “and 
him so near death, too. How did you 
get in the water?” 

** Went fora 
surlily. 

“ Swim ?” echoed the skipper. “ Why, 
we're ten miles from land.” 

“His mind’s wandering, pore feller,” 


sé He 


swim,” panted Smith, 
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interrupted Joe, hurriedly. ‘‘ What boat 


" did you fall out of, matey?” 


“A row-boat,” said Smith, trying to 
roll out of reach of the skipper, who was 
down on his knees flaying him alive with 
a roller-towel. ‘I had to undress in the 
water to keep afloat.» I’ve lost all my 
clothes.” 

“ Pore feller,” said Dan. 

‘*A gold watch and chain, my purse, 
and three of the nicest fellers that ever 
breathed,” continued Smith, who was now 
entering into the spirit of the thing. 

* Poor chaps,” said theskipper, solemnly. 
“Any of’em leave any family?” - 

“Four,” said Smith, sadly. 

“ Children ?” queried the mate. 

“ Families,” said Smith. 

“ Look here,” said the mate, but the 
watchful Joe interrupted him. 

“Hismind’s wandering,” said he, hastily. 
‘He can’t count, pore chap. We'd better 
git him to bed.” 

“ Ah, do,” said the skipper, and, assisted 
by his friends, the rescued man was half- 
led, half-carried, below and put between 
the blankets, where he lay luxuriously 
sipping a glass of brandy and water sent 
from the cabin. 

“ How'd I do it?” he enquired, with a 
satisfied air. 

“There was no need to tell all them 
lies about it,” said Dan, sharply ; “ instead 
of one little lie you told half-a-dozen. 1 
don’t want nothing more to do with you. 
You start afresh now, like a new-born 
babe.” 

“ All right,” said Smith, shortly, and, 
being much fatigued with his exertions, 
and much refreshed by the brandy, fell 
into a deep and peaceful sleep. 

The morning was well advanced when 
he awoke, and the fo’c’sle empty except for 
the faithful Joe, who was standing by his 
side, with a heap of clothing under his 
arm. 

“Try these on,” said he. as Smith stared 
at him ha f-awake ; “they'll be better than 
nothing, at any rate.” 











The soldier leaped from his bunk and 
gratefully proceeded to dress himself, 
Joe eyeing him critically as the trousers 
climbed up his long legs, and the sleeves 
of the jacket did their best to conceal his 
elbows. 

“What do I look like?” he enquired 
anxiously, as he finished. 

“Six foot an’ a half o’ misery,” piped 
the shrill voice of Billy; promptly, as he 
thrust his head in at the fo’c’sle. “ You 
can’t go to church in those clothes.” 

“ Well, they'll do for the ship, but you 
can’t go ashore in ’em,” said Joe, as he 
edged towards the ladder and suddenly 
sprang up a step or two to let fly et the 
boy. ‘ The old man wants to see you ; be 
careful what you say to him.” 

With a very unsuccessful attempt to 


“TAKING HIM AFFECTIONATELY BY THE ARM, LED HIM AFT TO THE SKIPPER.” 








appear unconscious of the figure he cut, 
Smith went up on deck for the inter- 
view. 

“We can’t do anything until we get to 
London,” said the skipper, as he made 
copious notes of Smith’s adventures. 
“As soon as we get there I'll lend you 
the money to telegraph to your friends to 
tell em you're safe and to send you some 
clothes, and of course you'll have frce 
board and lodgings till it comes, and I'll 
write out an account of it for the news- 
papers.” 

“You're very good,” said Smith, blankly. 

* And I don’t know what you are,” said 
the skipper, interrogatively; “but you 
ought to go in for swimming as a profes- 
sion—six hours’ swimming about like that 
is wonderful.” 
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“You don’t know what you can do till 
you have to,” said Smith, modestly, as he 
backed slowly away; “ but I never want to 
see the water again as long as I live.” 

The two remaining days of their passage 
passed all too quickly for the men who 
were casting about for some way out of 
the difficulty which they foresaw would 
arise when they reached London. 

“If you’d only got decent clothes,” said 
Joe, as they passed Gravesend, “ you could 
go off and send a telegram, and not come 
back ; but you couldn’t go five yards in 
them things without having a crowd after 
you.” 

“T shall have to be taken I s’pose,” said 
Smith, moodily. 

“ An’ poor old Dan ’Il get six months 
hard for helping you off,” said Joe, sympa- 
thetically, as a bright idea occurred to 
him. 

“Rubbish,” said Dan, uneasily. “ He 
can stick to his tale of being upset ; any- 
way, the skipper saw him pulled out of 
the water. He’s too honest a chap to get 
an old man into trouble for trying to help 
him.” 

“He must have a new rig out, Dan,” said 
Joe, softly. “You an’ me’ll go and buy 
‘em. I'll do the choosing, and you'll do 
the paying. Why, it'll be a reg’lar treat for 
you to lay out a little money, Dan. We'll 
have quite a evening’s shopping, every- 
thing of the best.” 

The infuriated Dan gasped for breath, 
and looked helplessly at the grinning crew. 

“ T’ll see him—overboard first,” he said, 
furiously. 

Please yourself,” said Joe, shortly. “ If 
he’s caught you'll get six months. As itis, 
you’ve got a chance of doing a nice, kind 
little Christian act, becos o’ course that 
twenty-five bob you got out of him won’t 
anything like pay for his toggery.” 

Almost beside himself with indignation 
the old man moved off, and said not 
another word until they were made fast to 
the wharf at Limehouse. He did not 
even break silence when Joe, taking him 





affectionately by the arm, led him aft to 
the skipper. 

“Me an’ Dan, sir,” said Joe, very re- 
spectfully, “ would like to go ashore for a 
little‘ shopping. Dan has very kindly 
offered to lend that pore chap the money 
for some clothes, and he wants me to go 
with him to help carry them.” 

“ Ay, ay,” said the skipper, with a 
benevolent smile at the aged philan- 
thropist. “ You’d better go at once afore 
the shops shut.” 

“We'll run, sir,” said Joe, and taking 
Dan by the arm, dragged him into the 
street at a trot. ’ 

Nearly a couple of hours passed before 
they returned, and no child watched with 
greater eagerness the opening of a birth- 
day present than Smith watched the un- 
doing of the numerous parcels with which 
they were laden. 

“He's a reg’lar fairy godmother, 
ain’t he?” said Joe, as Smith joyously 
dressed himself in a very presentable 
tweed suit, serviceable boots, and a bow- 
ler hat. ‘ We had a dreadful job to get a 
suit big enough, an’ the only one we could 
get was rather more money than we 
wanted to give, wasn’t it, Dan?” 

The fairy godmother strove manfully 
with his feelings. 

“You'll do now,” said Joe. “I ain’t got 
much, but what I have you’re welcome 
to.” He put his hand into his pocket and 
pulled out some loose coin. ‘ What have 
you got, mates ?” 

With decent goodwill the other men 
turned out their pockets, and, adding to 
the store, heartily pressed it upon the 
reluctant Smith, who, after shaking hands 
gratefully, followed Joe on deck. 

“You've got enough to pay your fare,” 
said the latter, “‘an’ I’ve told the skipper 
you are going to the City to send off 
telegrams. If you send the money back 
to Dan, I'll never forgive you.” 

“I won’t then,” said Smith, firmly ; “ but 
I'll send theirs back to the other chaps. 
Good-bye.” 
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Joe shook him by the hand again and 
bade him go while the coast was clear, 
advice which Smith hastened to follow, 
though he turned and looked back to 
wave his hand to the crew who had come 


up on deck silently to see him off. All 
but the philanthropist, who was down be- 
low with a stump of lead pencil and a piece 
of paper doing sums. 


———_> 





HE REMEMBERED. 





Mrs. “Then there was my cousin George ; you remember George ?” 


_ Mr. (in the dust to dust trade).—** Ay! Ay! 
eighteen -plain oak in brass hangings ! ” 





Poor George. Sixty-eight by twenty-two, by 











DR. MAX NORDAU, THE AUTHOR OF 
“ DEGENERATION.” 


HIS OWN ACCOUNT OF HIS BUSY AND MANY-SIDED LIFE. 


BY ROBERT HARBOROUGH SHERARD. 


“ 
IR and light are all the luxuries 
one can hope for in a city.” 
It was Max Nordau who 
said this, as, drawing aside 
the curtains of the windows of his sitting- 
room, he pointed out on to the broad and 
sunny Avenue de Villiers. 

His apartment is situated in the house 
No. 34 of this most fashionaole of Paris- 
ian avenues, and 1s on the first floor, just 
above a wine shop. Opposite is the pala- 
tial abode of the late Meissonnier, and in 
the neighbourhood are the studios of many 
ther celebrated artists. 

On a little plate on the door of the 
apartments are the words : “* Dr. Max Nor- 
dau,” for although theauthor of Degene- 
ration is an artist also, his primary oc- 
cupation is that of a working physician. 

“I spend my days,” he says, “in pay- 
ing visits to my clients and in receiving 
visitors. In the intervals I attend to my 
journalistic duties, for I am the Paris cor- 
respondent of the “ Vossische Zeitung, 
of Berlin, and I also contribute to the 
frankfurter Zeitung, writing on all sub- 
jects. It is not tll after dinner, that is to 
say at about half-past eight, that I sit 
down to my table to write my books. I 
then work till eleven o'clock or midnight, 
as the inspiration goes.” 

One waits for Max Nordau in the draw- 
ing-room which looks out on the Avenue 
de Villiers by two windows, and is fur- 
nished in yellow satin. On the mantle- 
piece is a bust of the director of a Parisian 
Musical Society, La Trompette, and on 
the walls are some oil paintings, including 
three portraits of Max Nordau, his mother, 
and.his younger sister, who form the 
family. ‘There is a piano heaped up with 
music between the two windows; and the 








whole impression is that of the sunny and 
cheerful sitting-room of middle-class peo- 
ple of simple and unpretending tastes. 
The one circumstance that reminds one 
that he is here, in the abode of an anthro- 
pologist of no mean distinction, is that on 
a large table in the centre of the room are 
two piles of portraits of various people of 
fame and in high social position, issued as 
supplements to a London weekly peri- 
odical. “I like to study faces,” says Max 
Nordau ; and that is why he had collected 
these otherwise uninteresting portraits. 

The doctors consulting-room and 
study adjoins the drawing-room. It is a 
corner room and has three windows in it. 
Against the window which is let into the 
corner of the house, stands Max Nordau’s 
desk, which is covered with books and 
papers in some disorder. There is the 
portrait of a friend in a frame, a ther- 
mometer, and a pile of exceedingly thin 
foreign note paper. The large inkstand 
is filled with violet ink, and in the pen 
tray lie pens of exceeding fineness. 
There is a »ookcase to Max Nordau’s 
left and another to his right, as he sits at 
his table. The bookcase to his left is 
entirely filled with copies of the various 
editions and translations of his numerous 
books. In the bookcase to the left are 
dictionaries, books of reference, medical 
works, and in the place of honour, dedi- 
catory copies of Lombroso’s treatises. 

*“ Lombroso and I are great friends,” 
he says, “though we do not agree on all 
points.” 

Max Nordau’s study is that of a hard- 
working man of letters, but it is not alto- 
gether without the paraphernalia of a 
medical man. On a little table by the 
window to the left are various surgical 
instruments, forceps, test-tubes, and such, 
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whilst in front of the bookcase to the 
right is a lons couch for patients to lie 
upon. 

Though only forty-six years of age, the 
author of Degeneration has white hair 
and white beard and whiskers. Not that 
he looks an old man ; the contrary, rather. 
He is full-blooded and vital, hearty and 
happy, with a charming urbanity of man- 
ner, which is by no means altogether pro- 
fessional. 

“T was born in Pesth, of very poor 
parents,” he said, “on July 29th, 1849. I 
can well remember the house, a small rus- 
tic house in Queen’s Street, as it was called 
then, now known as Petoefy Street. My 
father was a Prussian, my mother was 
from Riga, in the Baltic provinces. My 
father, who originally had been a Rabbi, 
came to Pesth as a tutor to Jewish chil- 
dren, and amongst his pupils was Adolf 
Fischoff, the revolutionary leader of 1848. 
He was a man of considerable ability, 
wrote a Hebrew grammar, and translated 
the Ecclesiasticus with commentaries. H- 
wrote poems in Hebrew, and published 
certain plays in German, which—well, 
though I am his son—I now appreciate at 
their value. My father was my first tutor 
and it was from him that I learned my 
first Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, though I 
cannot say that I made much proyress in 
the last language.” 

Max Nordau was a very precocious child. 
He could read at the age of four. “I 
had a stern, an austere, childhood and 
youth, for we were very poor. My only 
amusement consisted in reading, and I 
read voraciously. It was desultory read- 
ing, to be sure. The first work of fiction 
I ever read was Midshipman Easy, 
which inspired me with a longing for 
adventure and travel which I afterwards 
was able to realise, and gave me a high 
opinion of British pride and British 
tenacity. “I read Midshipman Lasy 
in English, for part of my education was 
English.” 

He began to write in 1862. and already 
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in 1863, that is to say when he was only 
fourteen, various poems, essays, and tales 
of his were published. “It was not, how- 
ever, until 1865,” continued Dr. Nordau, 
“I was then sixteen, that I began to make 
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money with my pen. In that. year I was 
the principal contributor on a paper called 
Der Zaischenact, at a salary of thirty 
florins, or twelve dollars, a month, with 
which I kept us all. I was at school at 
the time, and spent my leisure hours at 
work for this paper, and iny evenings at 
the theatre in my stall as a dramatic critic. 
I looked so young that often a kind- 
hearted old compositor offered to escort 
me home at nights from the printing office 
—me, the dramatic critic!—for fear | 
should lose my way. Any time that I 
had to spare from my studies and my 
journalistic work, I employed in giving 
lessons. We needed every penny I 
could earn, for my father, mother, and 
sister were entirely dependent on me. It 
must have been about this time that I 
wrote my first long work, a satirical poem 
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in ten cantos, entitled Deutschland. 
I may remark that it has never founda 
publisher. I remained on Der Zaischen- 
act until I left school, and at the age of 
eighteen, having entered the University 
of Pesth as a student of medicines, I joined 
the staff of the Pesther Lloyd.” 

Max Nordau was doing well .at this 
period in his career. “My salary from 
the Pesther Lloyd was a hundred dollars a 
month, and I made about as much more 
as contributor to the Deutsche Zeitung and 
other newspapers. An income of two 
hundred dollars a month is quite a fortune 
in Pesth, and I saved a great deal, for I 
had made up my mind that as soon as I 
could afford it, I would take a long holiday 
and see the world. I had nothing to hope 
for in Pesth. I was considered a German, 
a foreigner. As a foreigner, I had no 
chance. The Hungarians hate the resi- 
dent German, even if these be natives of 
Germany, and indeed have often tried to 
denationalise them. Besides, I had en- 
couragement to continue a literary career 
for I felt myself a rich man. 

“My father died in 1872, having en- 
joyed two or three years of luxury. I 
took my degree in 1873 as a doctor of 
medicine. My degree in the University 
of Paris was obtained in 1882. As soon 
as I had taken my degree I went to Vienna, 
discharging my conscriptic:, duties as a 
medical surgeon and acting, at the same 
time, as correspondent of the esther 
Lioyd on a salary of two hundred dollars 
a month. From Vienna I went to Berlin 
and studied under Vinchew, and walked 
the hospitals studying general medicine. 
In 1874 I paid a two months’ visit to 
Russia, partly as a journalist and partly to 
see the hospitals in such towns as Moscow, 
Kiev, Petersburg, &c. Thence I went 
to Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, and 
afterwards to England and Ireland, with 
\..¢ Same purposes in view. I contributed 
afticles on social life, literature, art, and 
hospital life to my papers, and wrote on 
medical questions in the Wiener Medec- 


nisher Wochen-Schrift. Ut is a feather in 
the cap of a medical man to contribute to 


' this publication. These tours were effected 


on my savings. 

“I was studying all the time, learning 
languages, mixing with all classes of people, 
studying the life wnd literature of each 
country I visited, getting hold of old 
books, seeing theatres and art exhibitions 
in the yarious towns. I think I made good 
use of my rambling, which occupied my 
life between the ages of twenty-three and 
twenty-seven; I did not care to earn 
money. All I wanted was to heap up 
materials, to study men and nations. I 
returned home to Pesth in 1876, and took 
my mother and sister, who had lived com- 
fortably in the meantime on an allowance, 
and went with them to Paris, where I con- 
tinued to study medicine. We lived in 
Paris, partly on my savings and partly on 
the income derived from my pen as con- 
tributor to the Frankfurter Zeitung. Whilst 
pursuing my medical studies in Paris I 
began to write my first book: “ Paris- 
Studien und Bilder aus dem Wahren Mil- 
liavdenlande. This was written in the 
years 1876 and 1877. I found publishers 
for it in Messrs. Duncker & Humblot, 
from whom I received one thousand marks 
after the first edition had been sold out, 
and a further two thousand marks on the 
second edition. The book was much 
attacked in France, as it was supposed to 
be a retort on Tissot’s Pays des Milliards. 
No doubt these attacks helped the book ; 
for the first edition of twelve hundred 
copies was exhausted in six months, and 
the book was translated into Italian, 
Danish, Swedish, Dutch, and English. 

“In October, 1878, I returned to Pesth 
with the intention of settling down there 
as a medical nan. I had now a certain 
reputation. The financial results of my 
first three or four months were simply as- 
tounding. But I was disgusted with the 
social life there and the number of hypo- 
crites I met, Germans who pretended not 
to speak German, but shammed to be 
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Hungarians, lending themselves to a lie, a 
national lie. No German can live in Pesth 
unless he acts this lie, without it no social 
intercourse is possible. You find yourself 
in a drawing-room in a German family. 
Everybody is speaking German. Suddenly 
a sham Magyar is announced. Every- 
body pretends to be a Magyar and talks 
Hungarian. It was sickening. It dis- 
gusted me and drove me away from Pesth. 
I then went to Germany on a lecturing 
tour. My lectures were prepared by walk- 
ing about with my central idea in my mind, 
thinking out deductions and illustrations. 
My experiences as a parliamentary re- 
porter helped me to speak. I havea natu- 
ral gift for public speaking. You see, I 
have the advantage of being very short- 
sighted, so that large audiences do not in- 
timidate me, because I can’t see them. All 
I see is a few heads in the front row of the 
stalls, and it is to those I address myself. 


I usually pick out one of these, and ham- 
mer away at what I am saying, until his 
countenance shows me that he has under- 
stood and is convinced. When, owing to 
the front row of stalls being too far away, 
I could see nobody, I got muddled, 
spoke long and clumsy phrases, in fact 
‘made a mess of it.’ My ‘ Faust and Don 
Juan’ lecture was a very great success. 
After I had delivered it in Frankfort, I 
received invitations from one hundred 
and twelve German towns to come and 
lecture. I could only accept a few, but 
for years afterwards I had to refuse invi- 
tations. As a kecturer I spent part of 
1878, and the autumn of 1879. I used 
to receive from fifty to seventy-five dollars 
a lecture and all found, and here again 
was able to save money.” 

“In 1880 I returned to Paris and 
decided to fix myself there. I  con- 
tinued my medical studies, and took my 
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doctor's degree in 1882. In the mean- 
while I had been working on a book 
which I had commenced to write in 
Pesth, as something to make me forget 
the people amongst whom I was living. 
This book was based on the notes I had 
taken during my travels, and appeared 
under the title of From the Kremlin to 
the Alhambra, which of all my books is the 
one which has 

been the least 

attacked—a | 

circumstance, ” 
added Nordau, 
““ which _per- 
haps does not 
plead in_ its 
favour. It ap- 
peared in two 
volumes, and 
has gone 
through twenty- 
three editions. 
In the interval 
between my 
first andsecond 
books, I wrote 
a volume of 
short stories, 
published 
under the title 
of Soap Bub 
bles. 

“T forgot to 
say that whilst 
I was in Pesth, 
on my return 
from my lectur- 
ing tour, that is to say in 1879—a year of 
great activity—I wrote two plays. One 
of these was in collaboration with Ferdi- 
nand Gross. It was played in various 
towns, but I never saw it performed. 
The other was never played in German, 
but was pirated and played in Swedish. 
In 1880 I wrote Haris undcr the Third 
Republic.” 

This book is now in it fourth edition, 
the first three editions having been ex- 
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hausted in the first year of publica- 
tion. 

“ During the next two years,” continued 
Max Nordau, “I published nothing, but 
in 1882 and 1883 I wrote my Con- 
ventional Lies.” 

It was this book which firmly established 
Max Nordau’s reputation, not only as an 
author, but as a philosopher. It has 
had great suc- 
cess —being, 
indeed, the 
German book 
which has been 
sold ‘in the 
greatest num- 
ber. Up till 
now, more than 
fifty-five thous- 
and copies have 
been taken up 
of the German 
edition. It has 
been translated 
into every 
European lan- 
guage, and it 
has formed the 
basis of a whole 
chapter of con- 
temporary Ger- 
man _litera- 
ture. About 
this much-dis- 
cussed book 
more than ten 
voluminous 
books have 
been written, some supporting the author’s 
theories, others contesting them with viru- 
lent vigor. 

““The manuscript of this book,” said 
Nordau, handing me a thin volume of 
manuscript, neatly bound in a cover, “ will 
show you what was my concentration of 
spirit whilst I was writing it.” The writ- 
ing is exceedingly fine: on some pages it 
isalmost microscopical. The printed book 
consists of four hundred and twenty pages ; 
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the manuscript book only contains seventy- 
six pages. Some of the pages of manu- 
script gave eight printed pages. 

Nordau sends all his manuscript as it is 
written, off to the printers, and has it sent 
back as soon as the work has been com- 
posed. He then has the complete manu- 
script bound up into a volume, joining the 
“takes,” into which the original pages 
have been cut, with pieces of stamp-edg- 
ing. He can tell by the look of his writ- 
ing what degree of concentration of spirit 
he had reached whilst writing such or such 
a passage. Zhe Paradoxes, which he 
wrote in 1884, is a printed volume of four 
hundred and fourteen pages. The manu- 
script is contained in sixty-five pages. 

* This book, like the Conventional Lies 
has been translated into every language. 
Personally, I consider it the best book I 
have ever written. It did not sell as well 
as Conventional Lies however! Up till 
now I think twenty-three thousand copies 
have been bought. In 1885 I published 
a seicction of my Paris letters to the 
papers. In the meanwhile I was occu- 
pying myself with the study of neuropa- 
thology, to which I was first initiated by 
Professor Ball, whose lectures at St. Anne 
I attended for years.” 

Max Nordau wrote his first novel in 
1887. It is entitled Zhe Century's 
Disease. 

“This was a study, in the form of a 
novel in two volumes, of the madness, 
the pessimism, which are the charac- 
teristics of the latter part of this century. 
My hero is a pessimist, a modern Hamlet, 
for, Hamlet, in my opinion, was nothing 
but a neuropath.” 

This book has also been translated into 
all languages. ‘ Which proves nothing,” 
says Nordau. “A bad book may attract 
universal attention, and a good book may 
be entirely passed over. I cannot con- 
gratulate myself on the publication of my 
first novel, for it poisoned two years of my 
life. I had submitted the manuscript to 


a publisher from Leipzig, who called on 
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me in Paris and asked me for it ; and he 
literally stole it, ran off to Germany, pub- 
lished it, and managed to sell four thou- 
sand copies at three dollars before I could 
assert my rights. He then absconded 
without paying mea penny. It was not, 
accordingly, till 1891 that I published my 
next book. This was a second novel, 
entitled Zhe Comedy of Sentiment, which 
describes the loves of a couple who are 
duping both one another and themselves.” 
It was followed in 1892 by a volume of 
short stories, called Swu/-Analyses of 
which many versions have since been 
issued. 

“Then came Degeneration, originally 
published in two volumes. It we. written 
from December, 1.891, co April, 1893, 
with steady, regular work. The manu- 
script, you see, consists of 330 pages, of 
not too small writing. What chiefly 
prompted me to write this book was that 
I was irritated at being always spoken 
about as ‘The Author of Conventional 
Lies.’ I hate being nailed to a speciality, 
and said to myself that I would dis- 
associate myself from the speciaiity which 
was associated with my name. 

“ Degeneration has raised up innu- 
merable enemies to me. I had a proof 
of this by the way in which the critics in 
Berlin dealt with my play, Zhe Right to 
Love, which I wrote after Degenera- 
tion, and dedicated to my excellent 
friend, Madame Novikoff. Day after day 
they attacked it in their papers, and even- 
tually, that is to say, after sixteen perform- 
ances, succeeded in killing it, in Berlin at 
least. It was played with better siccess 
in seven or eight other German towns, and 
was also very favourably received in Mil- 
waukee, where it was performed in Ger- 
man. My object it writing it was once 
more to disassociate my name from the 
fresh speciality which people were as- 
sociating with my name. People were 
speaking about me as a philosophical 
writer. I wanted to show them that I 
could write plays also. 
c2 
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‘I was not discouraged by the recep- 
tion of my Right to Love, and in 1894 
wrote a play called Zhe Ball. It was 
produced at the Lessing Theatre, in Ber- 
lin, on the 31st of October. After the 
third act I was called seven times before 
the curtain. I did not hear among all 
the applause one single sound of disap- 
proval, although the audiences at the 
Lessing Theatre are notoriously hard to 
It was, in a word, a very great 
success, and after the last curtain the 
author was much embraced. But my 
enemies had not forgotten Degeneration, 
and next morning twenty out of twenty- 
two papers declared that no such filth had 
ever been served up on a German stage. 
I did not read these notices myself, in 
deed I never read any criticisms of my 
work, but my friends wrote and told me 
what was being written about my play, 
and in a day or two I heard that the 
critics had succeeded in killing it. The 


please. 


director of the Lessing Theatre wrote and 


told me he had had to withdraw it after 
the third night, greatly as he admired it, 
and in spite of his conviction that 1 
would eventually succeed, because he 
could not afford to play one single night 
to a losing house. 

“* However, I am not discouraged and 
shall write more plays. Just now I am 
writing a new novel. Then I shall write 


another play, and then, perhaps a volume 
of short stories. Eventually I shall write 
another philosophical work. I will not be 
classified. I am no specialist. I hate 
specialists. I am a man of letters, and 
I wish to succeed in every field of my art. 

“TI work at my books from half-past 
eight in the evening till eleven o’clock or 
midnight. When I set pento paper I am 
as sure of the last word of what I am 
going to write as I am of the first. But I 
find it hard to sufficiently concentrate my 
mind at first, and the work of the first hour 
and a half is about equal to the work of a 
quarter of an hour later. 1 may say that 
my night’s work at this table is the one 
pleasure of my life. i go out very rarely. 
I have never smoked, nor drank, and 
never go to a café. I was too poor as a 
young man to smoke or drink or frequent 
public-houses. I had no time for any- 
thing but work, so that I never. formed 
these habits. It is thanks to this that I 
have been able to produce largely, and it 
is thanks to this that even when my in- 
come was a very small one I was never in 
difficulties. My average annual expendi- 
ture during the years in which I was 
travelling ail over Europe, never exceeded 
fourteen bundred dollars, and this in- 
ciuded an allowance to my mother, which 
enabled her to live in comfort with my 
sister.” 
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THE PICTURE OF THE CURSE. 


BY ALLEN UPWARD. 


ILLUSTRATED BY H. R, 


I. 


OU ask me to reccunt the dark 
and fateful tragedy in which 
it was my lot, more as a 
spectator than an actor, to be 

involved. The chief persons concerned 

in it are dead, the picture which wrought 
out so terrible a vengeance has been re- 
moved to a public museum, where its 

identity has long been lost. So be it; I 

will relate the story. 

I was staying at the time, as you may 
have heard, in the ancient city of Pisa, in 
Italy—in Italy, the land of beauty and 
secrecy, the land of passion and revenge. 
I had been in Pisa not many weeks when 
I was met at the corner of the Colonnade 
one morning by my friend Professor 
Ronnfeldt. We both spoke Italian, and 





it was in that language that he greeted 


me. 

‘ You are the very man I wanted to 
meet,” he said. “‘ Have you any particular 
engagement for this afternoon ?” 

“{T have none,” I replied. “Why; is 
there anything which you want me to 
do?” 

“IT want you to come with me, together 
with an Italian gentleman, the young 
Count Assorli, to inspect a picture in the 
Boffareno Palace. It is called—Zhe 
Picture of the Curse.” 

Naturally, struck by so strange a title, I 
asked Herr Roénnfeldt to explain its mean- 
ing. He then gave me the following 
account, which I regret that my memory 
does not allow me to reproduce in the 
Professor's own words. There were many 
other particulars, no doubt, which I have 
forgotten, but the main outline is correctly 
preserved. 

“You are aware” (he began) “that the 
old and once haughty house of Soffareno is 
now only represented by the young Mar- 
chesa, who is at present lying at the point 
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of death. Twenty years ago, however, 
when the old Marquis was alive, the 
Soffareni were in the full zenith of pros- 
perity and fortune. The Marquis Vincen- 
tio had married the most beautiful lady in 
Pisa, and she had brought him two lovely 
children, a boy—the one who died the 
other day—and a girl, the young Marchesa 
Helena. Ever since the nuptials the 
palace had been one continued scene of 
pleasure and festivity. Every day the old 
Marquis devised some fresh amusement or 
some added luxury to gratify his young 
wife; and she, on her part, threw herself 
into the tide of enjoyment with all the 
abandon of her youth. 

“Foremost among those who contri- 
buted to the wild revels of the Soffareno 
Palace was a young and handsome painter, 
by name Andrea Chiatto. He was not a 
native of Pisa, nor, it seemed, of Tuscany. 
No one, in fact, could say from what part 
of Italy he had come. But his talent as an 
artist was undoubted, and equally remark- 
able were his powers in all the kindred arts 
or sciences of design, of architecture, and 
even of mechanics. In addition, it was 
said that his studies sometimes partook of 
a mysterious character, for a light was 
often seen burning in the topmost window 
of his solitary dwelling long after mid- 
night, and even on to the very moment of 
dawn. The rumour among the common 
people asserted that Chiatto was a follower 
of unlawful knowledge. In less ignorant 
circles his nightly vigils were ascribed to 
the practice of scientific experiments, and 
he was credited with researches into those 
strange, half-understood forces of nature 
which are grouped under the empirical 
name of animal magnetism. 

“To those who were intimate with him 
— if any could be said to be truly intimate 
with this reserved and singular man—he 
admitted a certain leaning towards the 
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occult arts. He professed belief in many 
of the marvels related of modern spiritual- 
ism, and was not unwilling at times to 
give illustrations of his own peculiar 
powers as a mesmerist. Such was Andrea 
Chiatto. 

‘He had not been long in Pisa when ola 
Soffareno sent for him to the palace, and 
asked him to execute a portrait of his wife. 
The painter accepted the commission, and 
a handsome price was agreed upon, to be 
paid on the completion of the picture. 
The Marchesa was next approached, and 
she consented to appoint certain hours 
during which the artist might attend and 
pursue his labour. He came regularly 
and often, and for a month the picture 
made steady progress. 


SAME ATTITUDE. 


“At the end of that time, however, a 
singular thing occurred. Chiatto suddenly 
declared himself dissatisfied with his work, 
and, tearing the canvas in pieces, de- 
manded leave to begin all over again. 
The beautiful sitter, whether flattered by 
this display of anxiety, or secretly willing 
to prolong the series of meetings with 
Andrea for which his task gave occ:.sion, 
made no difficulty, and the sittings went 
on for another lengthened period. 

“‘ But the same thing was to be repeated. 
When a sufficient number of weeks had 
slipped past, the artist again pronounced 
his efforts to be wholly unworthy of their 
exquisite subject. The nearly-completed 
portrait was again destroyed, and a third 
canvas was set upon the easel. 
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By this time the ingenuity of Chiatto 
and the Marchesa’s complaisance began to 
be the talk of Pisa; and it was in the in- 
evitable course of things that the voice 
should penetrate at last to the ears of the 
man whose honour was most interested. 

“ From this point conjecture as to what 
took place must to some extent supply 
the place of narrative. The Soffareni 
have ever been noted for a certain cold 
pride which isolates them from public 
sympathies, at the same time that it makes 
them peculiarly averse to anything in the 
nature of a public scandal. Hence in 
the preset instance, the proceedings of 
the Marquis must have been extremely 
guarded and deliberate. So far as the 
information available suffers an opinion to 
be formed, he made no attempt to surprise 
the couple at one of their frequent inter- 
views. He seems to have preferred to 
confront his wife alone and in private with 
the terrible suspicions for which her name 
had become the target, and to have satis- 
fied himself, from her confession or from 
her evasion, that she had merited the doom 
of faithlessness. 

“To admit, by seeking revenge, that his 
honour had been sullied by a man of 
Chiatto’s low birth, he must have con- 
sidered beneath his dignity. But the un- 
happy woman could not be allowed to 
live, and to confer, perhaps, the name of 
Soffareno upon the offspring of a wander- 
ing painter. Recourse was had to poison. 
No cry was heard, no warning given ; but 
when Andrea came at the usual hour to 
renew his Penelope-like labour, he found, 
dressed in the same robes and jewels, and 
sitting in the same attitude he had chosen 
for his portrait, the corpse of the woman 
he had loved. 

“He uttered not a word, but came away, 
bearing his unfinished canvas. He made 
no report of what he had seen to ‘the 
public authorities; and meanwhile the 
Marquis Soffareno procured a medical 
certificate that the Marchesa had died from 
an overdose of a certain medicine pre- 


scribed for her a short time previously. 
In those days, and in Italy, the law did 
not easily penetrate into the recesses of the 
noble’s palace ; and the air in Pisa was 
not freer from corruption than elsewhere. 
The punishment inflicted by the Marquis, 
moreover, was one sanctioned by public 
opinion, and even, within certain restric- 
tions, by the public code of Tuscany. 
No enquiry was, therefore, instituted, and 
after a time it appeared as if no one 
retained any remembrance of the unhappy 
lady’s fate. 

“It was remarked that Andrea Chiatto 
lingered on in Pisa, although the houses 
of the nobility were no longer open to 
him, and he could scarcely hope to obtain 
any further employment in his profession 
as a portrait painter. He went out but 
little into the streets of the town, but 
whenever he did appear, he was seen 
to be preserving a cheerful demeanour, 
and by no means that of a man who was 
given over to thoughts of revenge. He 
continued to keep his mysterious light 
burning through the unhallowed hours of 
darkness, and the belief in his magical 
powers, among the lower orders of the 
people, grew stronger every day. 

“The popular interest in this strange 
character was at its height, when it all at 
once became known that he had actually 
written to his enemy Soffareno, offering 
him as a gift the completed portrait of the 
unfortunate Marchesa. 

“By this time the feelings of the hus- 
band had undergone a certain change. 
The extreme tenderness he had formerly 
felt for his youthful bride revived over her 
grave; and if he did not wish his stern 
deed undone, he at all events began to 
let his recollection dwell fondly on the 
time before his joy in her had suffered 
the chill of change and doubt. Strange 
as it may seem, then, he closed with the 
offer of the painter, and agreed to sub- 
mit to the conditions by which it was 
accompanied. 

“ These conditions were far more extra: 
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ordinary than the offer itself. Chiatto 


stipulated that a room should be set apart 
for the reception of the picture, and that 
he should be permitted to come at his 


“ TREMBLING IN EVERY LIMB,” 


own time, and place it himself upon the 
walls. He required that the key of the 
room should be sent to him in advance, 
and insisted that no one should be per- 
mitted to enter until the work of hanging 
the picture was accomplished to his satis- 
faction. He intended to bring his own 
ladder and everything necessary for put- 
ting the picture in its place; and no 
person was to question him, coming or 
going. 

“Having obtained these concessions, 
the painter arrived at the palace one day at 
the hour of dawn, with a conveyance, on 
which were two huge and unwieldy pack- 
ages cased in black cloth. Assisted by the 
driver of the waggon, Chiatto carried 
these to the room appointed—the room 
into which it will be necessary for us to 


enter this afternoon—and locked himself 
in alone. For the next half-hour sounds 
of hammering were occasionally heard 
from inside, and the shifting of furniture 
from place to place. Finally, the artist 
again summoned his waggoner, and, lock- 
ing the door behind them, they carried 
back one of the two packages to the 
vehicle. 

“The man then drove off, while Chiatto 
astonished the servants, who had been 
watching his movements, by ordering 
them to bring him before the owner of 
the palace. 

“Smitten with apprehension, they 
obeyed, and the two enemies found them 
selves face to face. 

“ The Marquis hadalready been informed 
of the painter’s arrival, and of his eccen- 
tric behaviour, and had hastily risen, and 
come out in his dressing-gown, moved, 
partly by curiosity and partly by a secret 
longing to gaze at the earliest moment 
upon the features of the once-loved dead. 

“The meeting between the two was an 
embarrassing one, but the Marquis began 
to frame some acknowledgment of the 
artist’s gift. 

“‘Chiatto interrupted him. 

“¢ Sir,’ he said, ‘I did not come here 
for your thinks. There’—casting it 
down before him with a clang—‘is the 
key of your room. Go to it, and look at 
your picture as soon as you please. But 
beware; for upon that portrait you have 
received into your house lies the curse of 
Andrea Chiatto, and every creature who 
looks upon it shall die!’ 

“ After saying this, he strode away with 
frowning brow and flashing eyes, so that 
all the servants. fell back from before him. 
That same hour he disappeared from Pisa, 
and no one has ever since heard where he 
has gone. 

“If old Soffareno was daunted for a 
moment by this threat, he soon shook off 
his fears, and affecting to despise the 
words of Chiatto as the vapourings of a 
charlatan, he picked up the key, and 
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departed to the chamber of the portrait. 
Not one man of all the household ven- 
tured to accompany him. Overcome by 
their fear of the unknown and mysterious 
powers of the painter, they hung in a 
group at the far end of the corridor, and 
at that distance watched their master 


enter through the forbidden docr.” 


Il. 

“Two minutes elapsed ” (continued the 
Professor), ‘during which they heard 
nothing. At the end of that time the 
door was thrown open, and the Marquis 
rushed out of the accursed chamber, 
trembling in every limb, and looking sick 
unto death. 

“The attendants hastened to him, and, 
after locking the door by his feebly- 
muttered directions, and withdrawing the 
key, they carried him to his bedroom. 
The little boy and girl were sent for, too 
young to understand what was passing 
around them, and their father bestowed 
on them his last caresses. The priest 
arrived next, and in his ear, and his alone, 
did the dying man confide the secrets of 
the mysterious room. Within an hour 
the Marquis expired, his last words con- 
taining a solemn injunction that no mem- 
ber of his family should ever attempt to 
look upon the picture invested with so 
terrible an influence. 

“From that time forward the portrait 
resting in its dread concealment received 
the name by which it is known to every 
intimate of the Saffareno Palace— Zhe 
Picture of the Curse. 

“ For twenty years the dying command 
of the Marquis was scrupulously obeyed, 
and no human foot crossed the threshold 
of the chamber of the portrait. No 
earthly inducement, indeed, could have 
tempted any of the superstitious members 
of the household to brave the curse which 
had been so swiftly and horribly fulfilled 
before their eyes. It was reserved for the 
heir of the old Marquis, now grown to 
man’s estate, to tempt, for the second 


time, the awful denunciation attached to 
the portrait of his mother. 

“The Marchesa Helena tells me” (said 
Herr Ronnfeldt) “that it was against her 
will, and in spite of her earnest remon- 
strances, that her brother ventured upon 
such a step. But the young Vincente 
was bold, even to foolhardiness, and 
being, besides, a freethinker, he especially 
prided himself on his indifference to all 
terrors not of a physical and tangible 
kind. Some of his college companions, 
it would seem, started the idea in his 
mind by questioning him about what they 
scoffingly termed the enchanted portrait. 
And, partly to dissipate the effect of these 
jeers, partly out of a natural and amiable 
desire to behold the features of his dead 
parent, the young Marquis finally an- 
nounced his determination to explore the 
fatal room. 

“ Havinz once fixed his intention, no 
persuasions on the part of those who 
sought to restrain him were of any avail. 
He discovered the key used by his father 
among a pile of musty documents, and in 
the full tide of youth and health and 
energy, he passed the doorway of the for- 
bidden chamber and disappeared from 
view. 

“ He was gone for about a quarter of an 
hour. I happened to be in the palace at 
the time. I had but recently come to 
Pisa for a prolonged rest from my studies, 
which, as you know, have chiefly lain in 
the direction of physics, chemistry, and 
the allied sciences. Among my introduc- 
tions happened to be one to a great friend 
of the young Marquis Soffareno’s, and | 
rapidly became intimate at the palace. 

“ Never have I witnessed so sudden and 
ghastly a change in any man as had taken 
place in Vincente Soffareno, when he 
staggered, rather than walked, into the 
salon where we awaited him. Personally, 
I must admit that I had looked upon the 
legendary terrors of the picture as the 
merest fable, and I am afraid I had done 
something to encourage young Soffareno 














to prosecute his adventure. Judge of 
my surprise and consternation, therefore, 
when I saw him creep back, looking as a 
man might look who had just received a 
mortal wound. 

“‘T asked him what had happened. He 
forbore reply. Dismayed by his dreadful 
silence, I withdrew, and it was not till 
after his death that I gleaned from his 
sister Helena a meagre account of what 
had taken place. 

‘** Meanwhile, as soon as I had had time 
for reflection, I felt disposed to attribute 
the disorder from which the young man 
evidently suffered to a disturbance of the 
nervous system. I theorised thus:--A 
young man, of sanguine temperament, 
goes into a room invested with the most 
appalling traditions, in which he himself 
unconsciously half-believes ; he goes more- 
over to view the portrait of a mother who, 
as-he has doubtless heard, came to a 
violent end under peculiarly shocking cir- 
cumstances. He enters in a high state 
of excitement, and in all probability the 
first object that meets his eye is a skull or 
skeleton, or some such horrible object, 
above which perhaps hangs a portrait into 
whose expression the artist has conveyed 
all of frightful, all of loathsome, all of 
Satanic that his art could command. A 
nervous shudder runs through the in- 
truder, he mistakes this natural trembling 
for an occult visitation, latent superstition 
asserts itself, and he finally issues from 
the apartment deeply persuaded that he 
has been mortally stricken by some in- 
visible power. 

“ Reasoning in this way, I tried to im- 
press the Marchesa with my view of her 
brother’s case. She was not, I think, 
really convinced by me, but she no doubt 
thought it her duty to adopt any theory 
that afforded the least hope, and she 
urged my views upon her brother. It was 
then that he opened his lips to her, and 
related his experiences within the chamber 
of the portrait. 

“*When I went into that room.’ he 
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told her, ‘I thought exactly as you and 
the Professor do. I expected to find 
some such theatrical arrangement, and, 
therefore, if I had seen it, it would 
not have startled me in the least. But 
the room contained nothing of the kind. 
Instead, I saw at one end a confused 
heap of furniture and ornaments, while 
on the wall at the opposite end was 
the only picture in the room, an exqui- 
sitely painted portrait of a young and 
beautiful woman, richly dressed and 
adorned with gems, and in feature show- 
ing an unmistakable likeness to yourself. 
I sat down on a chair that happened to be 
standing in front of the picture, and fixed 
my eyes steadily upon it, waiting to see 
if anything would happen. Presently I 
detected a feeling of numbness creeping 
over me. At first I treated it as a mere 
delusion, but by degrees it was succeeded 
by a dreadful sickness, my eyes swam, 
the picture grew obscure, and I got up 
and came away as best I could. There 
was absolutely nothing to cause what has 
happened to me, beyond the mere act of 
my looking at the picture. That there is 
some occult power at work I am now 
convinced, and nothing shall ever make 
me believe otherwise.’ 

“Using expressions like these,he handed 
the key of the chamber to his sister, and 
earnestly implored her to let no mortal 
soul ever make use of it again. 

“ His orders were respected as long as 
he remained alive. He lingered on for 
nearly a week, refusing to see any phy- 
sician, and at last expired in his sister’s 
arms, consoled with all the rites of the 
Roman Church. 

“TI dare say you, in common with others, 
have remarked on the fatality of the 
beautiful Helena herself being seized with 
illness immediately after her brother's 
death. The fact is that her anxiety to 
fathom the secret of the terrible picture 
was too strong for her dread of its powers. 
Accordingly she one day informed me 
of her intention to penetrate into the 
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chamber, and requested me to accom- 
pany her as far as the corridor, and there 
wait for her reappearance. 

“T earnestly entreated her to allow me to 
pass with her into the room, but to this 
she would by no means consent. 

“* Tf this picture is indeed fraught with 
death to all who behold it,’ she said, ‘ it 
is right that the curse should only fall 
upon the members of our house. Let me 
go in alone, and if I need your help, you 
can come to me when you hear my voice.’ 


“FELL INTO MY ARMS.” 


“T had to submit, and from my position 
in the corridor I watched her pass through 
the fatal door. No sound followed, but 
after an interval of time similar to that in 
the case of her brother, she emerged, 
stricken in the same dreadful way, and 
fell into my arms. Staying only to lock 


the door, and withdraw the key, I called 
for help, and we bore her to her own room. 

“ Immediately afterwards I sent for the 
family physician, to whom I briefly related 
the circumstances. He at once took the 
view which I had come to in Vincente’s 
case, namely, that it must be a case of 
nervous shock. 

“‘ However, at this juncture the Count of 
Assorli came on the scene. He is the 
affianced lover of the Marchesa, to whom 
he was passionately attached long before 
her brother’s death left her one of the 
wealthiest heiresses in Tuscany. The 
Count is a perfectly fearless man, the 
very type of a cavalier, but strongly tinged 
with religious ideas, and therefore inclined 
to look at these tragic events in a super- 
stitious light. To him, considering him 
as a member of the family, I explained 
my ideas. 

“Count Assorli,’ I said, ‘I no longer 
hold the view which has been adopted by 
the Marchesa’s physician, that her illness 


is to be accounted for by any impression 


on the nervous system. In the first place, 
I can hardly believe that two different in- 
dividuals, of widely differing temperaments, 
would be affected in precisely the same 
way by any subjective influence. In the 
second place, the arrangements of this 
secret chamber, as described to the Mar- 
chesa by her brother, are irreconcilable 
with any such idea. It is impossible to 
suppose that the mere act of gazing upon 
a beautiful portrait could produce the 
fearful effects I have seen. In other 
words, the conclusion I have been driven 
to is that these disasters are the work of 
some real outward agency.’ 

“ The Count crossed himself. 

“* To you mean, Signor Professor, that 
you think there is really a supernatural 
agency at work ?’ he asked. 

“ At the risk of wounding his religious 
prejudices, I answered firmly— 

«Tt is not a question of thinking. As 
a perfectly sane man, having my nerves 
under proper control, and my constitution 
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in sound working order, I know that these 
results, like all others, must have been pro- 
duced by some natural physical means, 
which can be discovered by a sufficiently 
close examination. What I propose to you 
todo is this. Let us try, by actual ex- 
periment, to ascertain what these means 
are, and how they operate, in order to 
place ourselves in a position to deal, with 
some slight hope of success, with the 
malady which is now baffling the physician 
of the Lady Helena.’ 

“‘ Whatever the Count’s private opinion 
may have been, he could not resist the 
hope held out by these words, and he 
at once agreed to fall in with my plan. 
We have no need to consult the Mar- 
chesa, I having retained the key of the 
chamber ; and, it being a matter of life 
and death, we neither of us deem it im- 
proper to proceed without her knowledge. 
Our plan is simply this: It is evident to 
me that the mechanism which I expect to 
discover, and which undoubtedly points 
to the highest skill on the part of Chiatto, 
is of such a character that the ordinary 
action of a person entering the room, and 
looking at the picture is sufficient to set 
it inmotion. Therefore, what is required 
is for some person of sufficient coolness 
and courage to go through this part, while 
competent observers station themselves 
inside the room and watch closely for the 
faintest indication of the secret. Assorli, 
with a chivalrous disregard of conse- 
quences, has volunteered to play this 
dangerous part; I propose to be one of 
the observers, and, with the Count’s per- 
mission, I was coming to ask you to be 
the other.” 

Thus Professor Ronnfeldt. 

I will not deny that my interest and 
curiosity had been roused to a high pitch 
by what, at this distance of time, appears 
a comparatively plain and unexciting nar- 
rative. The prospect of being present 
and assisting at the solution of so dark 
a mystery enticed me strongly. On the 
other hand, I felt bound to hint to the 


Professor that he was not likely to find 
me of much use as a scientific detective. 

But to this objection he would not 
listen, stating that all he sought was an 
honourable witness, who would come to 
the investigation with a mind unbiassed 
by any superstitious prejudice. It would 
have been affectation to resist further, and 
we parted with an agreement to meet on 
the threshold of the fatal chamber at 
three o’clock that day. 


III. 

It was a fine, hot afternoon in Sep- 
tember. As I ascended the broad stone 
steps of the huge mansion, built in that 
large and stately style which Italian 
architects employ, there was an utter still- 
ness in the air, an almost oppressive calm. 
A sultry mist enshrouded the landscape ; 
the trees drooped their branches; the 
flowers were sunk upon their stalks ; the 
very birds had ceased to sing. A richly- 
liveried servant preceded me with cat- 
like footfall through noble halls and 
up majestic stairways, into a large, low 
salon, draped and frescoed in the taste 
of a former generation. But I had no 
time to mark the details of the couches 
and bronzes and confusion of ornaments, 
for there were already present, and only 
waiting my arrival, the tall, dark, 
moustachioed Italian, and his strangely- 
contrasted companion, the _ thick-set, 
beetle-browed Professor. 

I was suitably introduced to Count 
Assorli, and then, without further words, 
we made our way towards the apartment 
which contained Zhe Picture of the Curse. 

We had not a long distance to traverse. 
Passing down a few broad, shallow steps, 
which descended at right angles to the 
principal flight, we proceeded along a 
spacious, well-lit gallery, and halted at 
the third door. The glare of sunlight 
upon the yellow panels seemed to make 
the whole adventure more weird and un- 
natural. In perfect silence our guide 
produced the key, which he had retained 
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in his possession, and in another moment 
the door stood wide open. 

Looking in, I perceived that the door 
opened into the centre of an oblong 
room of considerable size. At the end 
to our left, as we stood waiting to go in, 
I caught sight of the strange jumble of 
tables and chairs, of vases and decora- 
tions of all kinds, which Vincente Sof- 
fareno had described to his sister on his 
death-bed. Immediately in front of us 
the room was bare. What lay to the 
right was at present concealed by the 
open door, which intercepted our view in 
that direction. 

There was a brief deliberation before 
we made our entrance. The Count 
Assorii desired to be the first to cross the 
threshold, considering that to do so was 
to occupy the post of honour. But the 
Professor, whose solemn manner showed 
how gravely he thought of the situation, 
urged the desirability of a different 
course. 

“ Your part,” he said to the Count, “ is 
to enter the room, as much in your 
ordinary manner as possible, and devote 
yourself to the one task of inspecting the 
portrait which you will find there. We, 
on the other hand, must restrict ourselves 
to watching, not the picture, but you. 
To do this with complete success we 
must take up our stations in advance, so 
as not to lose sight of you for a single 
instant from the time you come in. We 
will therefore enter first, and at a signal 
from me, you will follow, taking no notice 
whatever of our presence, and endeavour- 
ing to demean yourself in exactly the 
same way as you may imagine the former 
victims of this death-trap to have done.” 

Count Assorli having given his assent, 
Herr ROonnfeldt led the way into the 
room. As I followed I could not resist 
a hasty glance at the wall which had 
hitherto been concealed from us, and on 
which, as I had been led to expect, hung 
the work of Andrea Chiatto. The brief 
glimpse which I permitted myself showed 


me that the portrait was of uncommon 
beauty, and executed with a high degree 
of art. Then, withdrawing my attention 
alike from the picture and from my. com- 
panion, I bent my gaze in the direction 
from which the Count was to approach. 
I had stationed myself against the nearest 
wall, close to the door, while the Professor 
had crossed over and taken up a position 
on the other side of an old, high-backed 
chair, which stood in front of the picture, 
and within a few yards of it. 

Immediately on the signal being given, 
the Count walked with a slow but firm tread 
into the chamber. His face was pale, but he 
betrayed no other sign of agitation. Taking 
a comprehensive glance around him, he at 
once caught sight of the object which was 
to absorb his attention, and stepped deli- 
berately along the floor in its direction. 
Noticing the old chair as he approached, 
standing as if it had been left there by 
some former visitor to the room, he took 
his seat in it, and, leaning back against the 
faded velvet cushion, settled down to a 
steady contemplation of the portrait in 
front of him. For several minutes I re- 
marked nothing more. 

Then, al! at once, I thought I noticed a 
change in the aspect of the man I was 
watching. His eyeballs, all the time 
turned steadily in the direction of the can- 
vas, appeared to me to be getting unnatur- 
ally bright, and projecting forward from 
their sockets. Directly after I saw a grey 
tinge sweep across his face, and, catching 
his breath, he let his head sink slightly 
between his shoulders. He was now, I 
noticed, leaning forward in a different atti- 
tude to that which he had taken up at 
first. 

Before I had time to draw any con- 
clusions of my own from what I had ob- 
served, my companion intervened. 

“ Rise,” he cried out in a quick, strained 
voice, “ rise and come away. I have seen 
enough.” 

The Italian turned his head with a 
startled movement, and then, in the act of 
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springing to his feet, seemed suddenly to 
realise that he was ill. The ashen tinge 
I had remarked on his face had now 
deepened to a leaden pallor, and he put 
his hand feebly to his head, as if be- 
wildered as to his movements. “ .1e Pro- 
fessor stepped swiftly to his side, and 
drawing the Count’s arm within his own, 
assisted him out into the corridor. There 
we laid him down upon a couch—for I had 
lent my aid as weil—and then Herr Ronn- 
feldt beckoned me back into the chamber. 

“What did you see?” he whispered, 
with a troubled, fearful air. 

“Nothing,” I replied; “that is to say, 
nothing which in any way furnished me 
with a clue to the Count’s extraordinary 
seizure.” 

“ Ah! Did you observe him sit down 
in that chair?” 

He pointed to the antique piece of 
furniture which stood in front of the 
portrait. Its frame was of dark oak, 
elaborately carved, and the high, upright 
back was padded with the red velvet 
cushion already described. 

“Yes, I saw him sit there. 
it?” 

“Did you notice him lean against that 
velvet cushion in the back ? ” 

“T noticed it, but——” 

“One moment! Did you see him start 
upright within a few seconds, and hastily 
pass his right hand down his back, as if 
something had scratched it ?” 

I shook my head. This action had 
escaped me. Even if I had noticed it, I 
should probably not have detected any 
significance in it. I told the Professor as 
much. 

His next words opened my eyes. 

“ There lies the secret,” he announced, 
advancing towards the chair. “In that 
unconscious movement of the Count’s, 
and in that alone, is there the faintest clue 
to what has happened. Help me tocarry 
this chair out of the room to some place 
where we can examine it with care.” 

As he spoke he took hold of the chair 


What of 


3! 


with both hands on one side, while I did 
the same on the other. A simultaneous 
cry of nervous horror broke from us both. 

The chair was firmly fastened to the 
froor. 

I felt a cold shudder creeping through 
every vein at this dumb manifestation of 
a terrible unseen will. As for my com- 
panion, the blood had literally forsaken 
his face. It was as if we had been re- 
sisted by the clutch of a dead hand. 

My friend did not take long to recover 
himself. 

“T will not leave this room till I have 
fathomed this hellish mystery to the bot- 
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‘*! NOTICED A CHANGE IN THE ASPECT OF THE MAN.” 


tom,” he exclaimed. ‘‘ And here, if I am 
not mistaken, we shall find the secret.” 
He pointed to the velvet cushion in the 
back of the chair, and I shuddered afresh 
as I began to have some inkling of the 
diabolical contrivance to which two lives 
—possibly four lives—had been sacrificed, 
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Meanwhile, the Professor drew out a 
sharp penknife. Opening the blade, he 
inserted it deliberately at the edge of the 
crimson velvet and rapidly ripped it away. 

To our horrified gaze there was re- 
vealed, instead of the ordinary lining of a 
cushion, a square steel case, imbedded in 
coarse wool, and having much the ap- 
pearance of a clock without a face. 
Where the hands would have come in a 
clock, however, there projected a tiny 
needle, half an inch long, and of extreme 
sharpness. 

“That is what stabbed him,” muttered 
the Professor. ‘The point is just long 
enough to reach through the velvet 
covering. But how could that have 
produced the effects we saw? We must 
open this machine.” 

I must confess to a slight feeling of 
alarm at this point, not knowing what the 
steel case might contain. But I was 
ashamed to make any objection, and I 
assisted to hold the box firm, while my 
companion prized it open with the haft of 
his knife-blade. It was not so strongly- 
made but that it yielded to his efforts, and 
he succeeded in detaching the front, 
leaving the needle in its place. We then 
perceived that the needle was connected 
with a narrow glass jar, or tube, con- 
taining a liquid. The Professor pressed 
his thumb-nail against the point; it 
yielded slightly, as if working on a spring, 
and a little jet of the liquid in the tube 
instantly suffused the needle, and left a 
drop on Herr Rounfeldt’s nail. 

At this sight his expression grew 
grave in the extreme. He wrenched 
away the phial from its place, and 
cautiously sniffed at its contents. Clench- 
ing: his teeth, he set down the phial, with 
the single word— 

** Aconite !” 

My flesh crept as I witnessed this laying 
bare, after the lapse of twenty years, of 
Chiatto’s infernal scheme of vengeance. 
The contrivance was mechanically perfect, 
and it had done its work with a complete- 


ness which might have gratified a fiend. 
Human being after human being had 
come and sat down in the seat so in- 
vitingly placed for them, had leant back 
against the treacherous velvet, had felt 
the faint prick which paved the way for 
the passage of the concentrated poison 
into their veins, and, failing to give it more 
than a passing notice, had attributed the 
subsequent paralysis of their functions to 
some agency beyond the reach of science. 
The old man, the careless youth, the beau- 
tiful maiden, and now the chivalrous 
soldier, had been immolated to glut the 
hatred of the wandering painter to the 
house of Soffareno. And but for the chance 
which had drawn the foreign savant, with 
his obstinate sagacity, into the circle of 
the portrait’s victims, the veil of mystery 
might have remained undrawn, and per- 
haps yet other lives would have fallen in 
the same deadly snare. 

One only explanation further I sought 
from the shrewd investigator whose efforts 
were to be so miserably robbed of their 
reward. I asked him to account for the 
difference in time between the operation 
of the poison in the case of Chiatto’s first 
victim, and in that of the next. 

“In the case of the old Marquis,” he 
answered, “the aconite was freshly dis- 
tilled, and did its work more rapidly. 
Probably nothing could have saved him. 
After twenty years it had lost some 
of its potency, and had remedies been 
promptly applied, death would, in my 
opinion, have been averted. But in each 
case the victim has believed in the 
supernatural character of the attack, and 
resigned himself without a struggle to his 
fate. In imbuing them with that notion, 
even more than in the construction of this 
murderous device, I am amazed at the 
infernal art with which this monster has 
elaborated his revenge.” 

You will ask me whether there was no 
possibility of saving the lovely Helena and 
her betrothed. In her case, alas! the 
discovery came too late, and she expired 
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within the next few hours. Her lover 
might perhaps have been preserved, but 
when he learned the fate of his mistress, 
he efused the proffered antidote, and 
voluntarily followed her to the tomb. 
Now the palace of the Soffarem is fall 
ing into ruin ; its treasures have been dis- 


persed by the distant heirs, and only a 
few of the old friends of the race recognise, 
in the “ Portrait of a Lady” which smiles 
from the walls of a Roman gallery, the 
blood-stained masterpiece of Andrea 
Chiatto. 
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TO GO YOUR Ways.” 
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FOR A PICTURE. 


CHARLES KENNETT BURROW. 


OU stood between an old time and a new; 
One, from red riot risen to iron law, 
The other born in travail of Waterloo, 
When crashing nations held the world in awe. 


You saw and wondered ; then you turned aside 
To choose a lace or set a ribbon free ; 

You had no desperate impulse to divide 
The living good from death’s blind mystery ; 


You had no thought save just to go your ways, 
And buy men’s eager worship with a kiss ; 
Your only creed was your own beauty’s praise, 

Your only virtue not to dress amiss. 


And so you found all life a feast, no doubt, 

And saw the candles shine, the soft wine glow ; 
You never saw the night and stars without, 

You never heard the wind arise and blow 


From north to south a piteous wail of prayer, 
From south to north a passionate cry of dread : 
You only woke to find yourself still fair, 
You only slept to keep Fate’s word unsaid. 


Ah, well! you learnt some wholesome truth at last, 
And saw Death’s finger point the bitter end. 

Although your sins were many, they are past, 
Though you had lovers, yet you had no friend. 


D 





THE LOOTING OF LUCKNOW. 


BY SIR W. H. RUSSELL. 


i 1856 the British authorities in India 

annexed the kingdom of Oude to 
their sovereignty, deposed the king, and 
sent him as a state prisoner from his 
capital of Lucknow to Calcutta. That 
annexation no doubt gave rise to a sense 
of insecurity among the native princes of 
India, and probably determined some of 
them to take up arms against the British 
Government when the Bengal sepoys 
mutinied in 1857. 

Lucknow had none of the great his- 
torical associations of Delhi, which had 
long been the capital of the Great Mogul 
Empire. Nevertheless, as the capital of 
Oude it was regarded wiih affection by 
the chiefs and peopie, though the reigning 
house of Oude was Mohammedanand most 
of the population were Hindoos. Natu- 


rally the possession of, or adherence of 


Lucknow to their cause, was much desired 
by the Bengal mutineers. 

Soon after the rising of the sepoys at 
Meerut and the massacre of British 
officers gave the first impetus to the re- 
bellion, the Begum of Oude, mother of 
the young prince who claimed the throne, 
a woman of great energy and courage, 
placed herself at the head of the levies of 
the native chiefs or Talookdars in the 
hope of recovering the kingdom for her 
son. 

Sir Henry Lawrence, then British Com- 
missioner at Lucknow, made every pos- 
sible preparation to meet the storm which 
burst so suddenly upon us. The cluster 
of houses and offices around the spacious 
building which was called the Residency 
was surrounded by a ditch and an earthen 
wall. Guns were mounted to cominand 
the approaches. Powder, arms, and pro- 
visions were stored in the cellars. When 
the sepoy regiments mutinied Sir Henry 
Lawrence had by his foresight forestalled 
the risk of any general massacre, such as 


occurred at Delhi and elsewhere, of the 
Europeans in the city of Lucknow. 

But in a bold attempt to avert a siege, 
by an attack on the rebels concentrated 
in masses outside the city his feeble force 
was repulsed, and was forced to take re- 
tuge within the Residency, which was 
crowded with the civilians of the station, 
their wives, children, and servants. For 
its defence there were only the Thirty- 
Second Regiment (British regulars), 
seven hundred strong, one weak company 
of British artillery, and a few hundred 
Sikhs and loyal sepoys who had refused 
to march off with their mutinous com- 
rades. The troops of the little garrison 
had but feeble resources for fighting the 
great levy arrayed for the attack of the 
place, and could give little guarantee for 
the safety of the Europeans whom they 
had to defend. 

The besiegers consisted of nine regi- 
ments of native infantry, two regiments of 
cavalry, two batteries of regular artillery, 
about twenty-five hundred military police, 
and all the armed population of Lucknow 
—not less than fifty thousand men, 
speedily augmented by masses of the 
country people, a warlike, turbulent 
race. 

The place was at once closely invested, 
and searched by incessant fire. Day and 
night officers, soldiers, and civilians— 
men, women, and children—were slain 
by the fusillade and cannonade. Sir 
Henry Lawrence was mortally wounded 
early in the siege. 

Two expeditions were organised by the . 
Government of Calcutta to relieve the 
Residency. The first, a small column 
under Havelock, crossed the Ganges in 
the blaze of the July monsoon, and fought 
its way half through Oude. But it was 
not till late in August that a column 
under Havelock and Outram reached the 
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Residency, which had then been invested 
for eighty-seven days. The force of 
twenty-five hundred men and seventeen 
guns was not strong enough to cover the 
retreat of the besieged women, children, 
and non-combatants, but it was a great 
re-enforcement to the suffering garrison. 

It came not a moment too soon. Of 
nine hundred and twenty-seven Europeans 
in the Residency one hundred and forty 
had been killed or died of their wounds, 
and one hundred and ninety were 
wounded. Sixteen civilians .had been 
killed, and fourteen wounded. Of the 
native garrison seventy-two had been 
killed, and one hundred and thirty-one 
wounded. 

Havelock and Outram were now be- 
sieged in turn, but, meantime, help was 
coming, and the defence was sustained by 
the knowledge that it would be effective. 
Sir Colin Campbell, a veteran of service 
in India, China, and the Crimea, was 
assembling at Cawnpore all the troops 
that could be spared by the Government. 
Crossing the Ganges in the second week, 
he stormed, on the seventeenth of the 
month, the fortified enclosure of the 
Secunderabagh outside the city in front 
of the Residency, and, after hard fighting 
all day, opened communication with the 
garrison under Havelock. 

Arrangements for the safe escort of the 
women and children, the wounded, the 
treasure, and the stores, were so skilfully 
designed that the enemy entertained no 
suspicion of the design, and made no 
attempt to molest them in their retreat to 
Cawnpore, which they reached under the 
cover of Sir Colin Campbell’s army just 


in the nick of time to save the bridge 


across the Ganges and the station from 
the army of Gwalior. 

But our work in Oude was not yet ac- 
complished. Lucknow was one of the 
centres of the vast rebellion, and it was 
necessary to occupy the capitol for the due 
subjugation of Oude and the re-conquest 
of the provinces north of the Ganges. 


On the 1st of March, 1858, Sir Colin 
Campbell once more crossed the river 
from Cawnpore at the head of a com 
plete and well-organised column—infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery. He established 
himself without opposition outside Luck- 
now. 

I accompanied his headquarters from 
Cawnpore, and I never can forget the 
wonder, and, I may add, the admiration, 
which the first sight of Lucknow, as I 
beheld it from the turret of the Dilkoosha 
or “ Heart’s Delight,” caused me. The 
city was indeed a vision of gilded palaces, 
facades, colonnades, and terraces of long 
perspective minars, the slender pillars, 
whence the muezzin call the faithful to 
prayer; brightly-hued domes, cupolas, 
rising up in the midst of a calm ocean of 
verdure. 

For miles and miles away spires of gold 
glittered in the sun, turrets covered with 
polished metal shone aloft like constella- 
tions. Nothing mean or squalid visible ! 
A city larger than Paris, and, as it seemed, 
more brilliant, lay before us. Was this 
the capitol of a semi-barbarous race— 
the work of a corrupt, degraded, effete 
dynasty ? 

In the midst of this marvellous display 
of oriental magnificence palaces appeared 
which from a distance \ooked like the 
Tuilleries and the Louvre. I saw the 
house of the Begum or Queen, the Begum 
Kothi ; the long front of the Kaiserbagh, 
and many another seemingly stately resi- 
dence which I did not then know to be 
squalid stucco. 

These were all fortified, filled with 
matchlock men, disciplined sepoys ; de- 
fended by earthworks and walls garnished 
with artillery. It was estimated that there 
was a force of eighty thousand or ninety 
thousand men behind the earthworks. 

By a series of admirably-planned and 
boldly-executed movements, Sir Colin 
Campbell succeeded in occupying both 
sides of the river Goomtee, which runs 
through the city, and in seizing palace 
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after palace from the enemy. On the 
fourteenth of March, after a successful 
assault on the outworks of the Begum 
Kothi, an officer rushed in to the head- 
quarters with the news, “the Kaiserbagh 
is ours!” The royal palace—a walled 
enclosure of many acres, a vast series of 
courts surrounded by buildings inhabited 
by the members of the royal family of 
Oude, by the ministers and their depen- 
dants—had fallen ! 

I mounted my horse at once, although 
I had but just returned from the capture 
of the Begum Kothi, and rode to the 
city, passing the Forty-Second High- 
landers, the Thirty-Eighth, and Ninetieth 
Regiments marching in clouds of dust in 
all haste towards the Kaiserbagh, whence 
came the sounds of a sustained fusillade. 

I worked my way through. enclosures, 
gardens, and walls, where breaches had 
been made by our sappers for the assault- 
ing columns, and presently reached the 
battered mosque of the Begum Kothi 
which had just been occupied by the 
Ninety-Third Highlanders and Sikhs. 
Doolies, or litters, with wounded men 
were being borne to the rear, and other 
evidences of the struggle were all around 
us. Passing by the Imam Barra I came 
to the outer walls of the Kaiserbagh. 
Scrambling up second-hand breaches is 
inglorious work, but I was in good com 
pany. 

The marble pavement of the great hall 
of the Imam Barra was covered two or 
three inches deep with fragments of 
broken mirrors and the glass of chande- 
liers which once hung from the ceilings. 
The soldiers were still busy within smash- 
ing everything smashable. The courts 
were filled with wreck, sepoys’ uniforms 
and accoutrements, firelocks, matchlocks, 
tulwars,* shields, powder-flasks. The 
Twentieth, the Thirty-Eighth, the Forty- 
Second, the Ninetieth, and the Ninety- 
Seventh regiments blocked up the narrow 
way. Having scraped past them I looked 

* Curved sabres, 


out upon another court, with a garden of 
orange-trees and farferres in front sur- 
rounded by statues, gilt lamp-posts, and 
fountains. In this court, as one of my 
friends said, ‘“ Hell had broken loose.” 

Dead and dying sepoys lay under the 
orange trees, the white statues were blood- 
stained. All around us a raging mass of 
men were breaking in the doors, firing 
their rifles to burst the locks that they 
might “loot” inside, in spite of the 
musketry from the lattices of the windows 
which greeted them when they entered 
the court. 

Down the steps from the stucco 
palaces streamed men laden with brocades, 
shawls, ornaments, arms, caskets of 
jewellery, literally “drunk with plunder.” 
Some gouged out the precious stones 
from stems of pipes, saddle-cloths, the 
hilts of swords, and the butts of pistols. 
Others swathed their bodies in stuff 
crusted with gems. Others carried off 
vases of jade or china, or dashed them to 
the ground. 

I entered a cu/ de sac, one side con- 
sisting of open sheds in which were 
broughams, carriages, fadkees,t with 
richly gilt harness and velvet hangings. 

The other side was lined by store- 
houses with rooms above them, each 
strongly barricaded, with the exception of 
one of which the door had been forced. 
I entered. The room was crammed with 
enormous vases of porcelain, of China 
and Japan, bowls, and goblets, and cups 
of the finest jade. There were long 
wooden cases filled with jade spoons, 
mouth-pieces, drinking vessels, and sau- 
cers, mostly broken in sheer wantonness, 
lining the walls. 

As I was about to return to the court 
the shadow of a man fell across it, then 
appeared a bayonet raised evidently to the 
level of the eye, then came the rifle, and, 
finally, the head of a soldier. 

“Come along, Bill,” shouted he, “ here’s 

+ Palkees, covered litters, borne by men, like 
the sedan chairs of the last century. 
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a lot of places no one has been 
to!” 

Then entered three or four bandits of 
one of Her Majesty’s regiments, faces 
black with powder, tunics stuffed with 
“loot ” or prize. 

The lock of the first door which re- 
sisted was smashed by the discharge of a 
rifle. In rushed the men with a shout. 
Presently they came out with the pistols 
and tulwars crusted with gold and pre- 
cious stones of a royal armoury. One 
soldier drew from a silver box which he 
forced open an armlet of emeralds, dia- 
monds, and pearls, which I thought at first 
must be glass belonging to the chain of a 
large chandelier. 

“What will your Honour give me for 
this?” said he. “T’ll take a hundred 
rupees on chance.” 

I had not a penny in my pocket—in 
India. no Englishman has—his body- 
servant carries his money. I told the 


fellow they were worth a great deal more 
than a hundred rupees if they were real 


stones. 

‘“*T won't grudge them to your Honour. 
You're welcome to them for a hundred 
rupees! There! ” 

It was liberal certainly if he owned 
them, or if there was one real stone in the 
lot, but I had not a penny nor had any of 
my friends, for by this time I had been 
joined by three of Sir Colin’s staff. We 
stood out of fire under a gateway, where 
the parley was going on, for there was 
still fighting in the palace courts. 

“Well,” said I, “I will give you a 
hundred doliars for the chain—but you 
must wait till I get to headquarters.” 

“ And how do I know where I'll be this 
blessed night ? These are only times for 
ready-money transactions, your Honour. 
I'll take two gold mohurs* and a bottle of 
rum for it! There!” 

I had neither mohurs nor a bottle of 
rum, and so, as I learned later, I missed a 
great chance indeed. The armlet con- 


* A gold mohur is worth 32 shillings. 
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sisted of large rose diamonds and fine- 
rubies! The soldier sold it for a small 
sum to an officer of his regiment, and the 
officer sold it to a bunneah, or native mer- 
chant, for two thousand pounds. The 
bunneah sold it surely at a profit to 
another merchant who received. seventy- 
five hundred pounds from the Queen’s 
jewellers at Calcutta for the armlet. 

Eventually the stones were mounted 
separately, and were bought by the 
Government for more than ten thousand 
pounds to be presented to the faithful 
chiefs by Lord Canning, the Governor- 
General, when he went up country after 
the mutiny, as “ Khilluts” or presents of 
honour. 

The soldier, however, ere he wound the 
chain round his arm, insisted on making 
presents of trinkets out of a small casket. 
A nose-ring of rubies and pearls with a 
single-stone diamond drop fell to my share. 
One of my friends was presented with a 
large enamelled brooch in the shape of a 
huge butterfly with diamond and opal 
wings. The musketry was dying away. 
We moved on through similar scenes in 
other courts. 

The looters burned brocades and em- 
broidered shawls in a fire in the great 
court for the sake of the gold and silver. 
They broke up fowling-pieces and pistols 
for the gold mounting and jewels in the 
stocks. They dashed china, glass, and 
jade to pieces in pure devilry; they 
ripped up pictures or tossed them on the 
flames. The courts of the palace were 
lumbered with broken cases filled with 
stuffs, brocades, and &inkob,t musical 
instruments, standards, shields, banners, 
drums, books, and saddlery. 

Many of the marauders around us were 
laden with trash. One of them, waving 
the chain of a lustre of yellow, green, and 
blue glass prisms, entreated us to buy his 
“string of emeralds,” and would not be- 
lieve they were worthless. It must be 
remembered that the soldiers, by a usual 

+ Cloth of gold. 
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practice of war, had been encouraged to 
the assault by the liberty of “loot” ; but 
there could be no natural excuse for the 
wanton descruction they committed while 
furious with fighting and plunder. 

Dropping shots around showed there 
were still lurking sepoys to shoot, or be 
shot. As evening approached, the clouds 
of dust, the reeking odours of the court- 
yards, and the smell of blood, became 
sickening, and we were glad to strike out 
of the Kaiserbagh, through the winding 
passages and breaches, in and out of 
smouldering embrasures, and over ladders, 
till we got to the street where the syces 
were waiting with our horses. 

I made the best of my way back to 
our camp, through the streets outside the 
palace, which presented a most extra- 
ordinary scene—the like of which I never 
beheld. They were filled with some 
eighteen or twenty thousand camp-fol- 
lowers staggering under loads of plunder, 
covered with clothing not their own, carry- 
ing looking-glasses, pictures, arms, rich 
shawls, scarves, embroidered stuffs, silks, 
the spoils of ransacked palaces. Luck- 
now was being carried away piecemeal. 

Goorkhas and Sikhs, with glaring eyes 
and set teeth, sought to stem the current 
of men weighted with spoil. Grass- 
cutters, mahouts,* all the riffraff of an 
Indian army camp-following, were waiting 
on the fringe of the crowd of soldiery till 
they could venture in to share in the 
plunder, and join in the saturnalia of the 
sack of the palaces 

I got back to my tent utterly exhausted. 
In the valet’s tent outside, my Madrasee 
was busy with his scales weighing gold and 
silver for the fellows who came to ascer- 
tain the value of what they had plundered. 
The “ chink, chink” lasted all night, the 
next day, and the day after. My man had 
a percentage for weighing, and he must 
have driven a thriving trade. 

That was the first day of the “loot ” of 
the Kaiserbagh ! It was not till the second 


* Elephant drivers. 


day that “prize” was declared and 
prize-agents were appcinted. Plunder 
was then stopped. Guards were then set 
over the approaches and exits of the city, 
and all valuables became the property of 
the army to be divided in fixed proportions 
among the soldiery according to their rank. 

It never was ascertained what the value 
of the “ loot” of Lucknow was, but from 
some native bankers, pretty good judges, 
there came statements that more than a 
million and a quarter pounds’ worth of 
valuables had passed into the hands of 
the looters. 

One ornament made for the young 
king, Brijes Kuddur, which disappeared, 
cost five /akhst of rupees, or fifty thou- 
sand pounds. It was sold in London, it 
is said, that very year, and no one knew 
how it got there. 

There were stories that estates in Eng- 
land, encumbered with heavy mortgages, 
were set free in a wonderful manner soon 
after the great take of gold and jewels, 
which was the accumulated plunder of the 
family of the kings of Oude, whose sub- 
jects, however, bore the process most 
patiently. 

In May 1858, the prize-agents had in 
their possession property estimated to be 
worth six hundred thousand pounds for 
sale. A week later and they had one 
million two hundred thousand pounds’ 
worth. 

As for myself, I only know that for the 
want of about sixteen dollars, two gold 
mohurs, and a bottle of rum, I lost what 
was worth at least ten thousand pounds, 
to which, too, I would have been perfectly 
entitled by the rules of war, for I was 
attached to an army which had taken 
Lucknow and “ prize” had not been de- 
clared when the jewels were offered to me. 
With a small bag of coin, with or without 
bottles of rum, I could have acquired in a 
day a great fortune, of which I have never 
before nor since had the smallest chance 
of obtaining an infinitesimal fraction. 


+ A lakh is £10,000. 





A SLEEPING-CAR TRAGEDY. 


BY W. L. 
ILLUSTRATED 


HE through express, consisting al- 
most entirely of sleeping-cars, had 
just passed through Jericho Station. The 
station-master gazed after the rapidly 
receding train which, at a little distance, 
was nearly hidden by a following cloud of 
dust. Then turning to me, and dropping 
heavily into a chair, he remarked, “‘ That’s 
what people nowadays call ‘comfort in 
travelling,’ but gimme an old-fashion 
ordinary car every time.” 

“Then you don’t like sleeping-cars ?” 
said I. 

“No, sir! Idon’t. When I’m travelling 
by night I want to be my own master. If 
I want to smoke, I want to be where I can 
smoke, and if I want to sit by the window 
and chew tobacco, I want a window ac- 
cordingly. Now when you travel in a 
sleeping-car at night what happens ? 
Why you have to turn intoa berth whether 
you want to or not, and you have to give up 
your boots and you can’t get em again till 
morning ; and you can’t smoke, and. you 
haven’t got any air to breathe, and some 
fellow is sure to snore so loud that the 
seven sleepers mentioned in Ephesians 
couldn’t get a wink if they were there. 

‘“‘\Why, speaking of snoring, I’ve known 
lots of what you would call tragedies to 
happen in sleeping-cars on account of 
snoring. You don’t hear of ’em in the 
papers, for the men that do these tragedies 
don’t care to talk about ’em, and the com- 
pany naturally wants the thing kept quiet. 
You read in the papers every little while 
about the mysterious disappearance of 
some man who started on a railway jour- 
ney and was never heard of again. The 
next time you read anything like that you 
can just make up your mind that the miss- 
ing man was a snorer, and that he was rash 
enough to take a sleeping-car where there 
were a lot of other travellers. Oh! I’m 
not trying to hoax you. When you go 
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back to Chicago you gotoa public library, 
and you ask for a file of the Chicago T7ri- 
bune for last year, and if you go through 
it carefully you will find that at least a 
dozen men who are missing were last seen 
entering a sleeping-car on such and such 
a road. You'll have to admit that if what 
I'm telling you 1sn’t true, it is certainly a 
curious coincidence that the missing men 
were all travelling in sleeping-cars. 

“The company put a sleeper on this line 
in the days when the Jericho mines were 
having their boom. It was the first sleep- 
ing-car ever seen in the North West, and 
for a time it was very popular ; that is on 
the eastward bound trip. You see, miners 
that had made their pile at the mines 
always took the sleeper when they started 
for the east, and sometimes we’d haveevery 
berth in the car engaged. They were 
that anxious to spend their money that 
they would have taken any sort of a car 
that we might have put on the line and 
charged an extra price for. 1 was brake 
man of that sleeper, and I used to get a 
lot of amusement out of the miners, except 
when they happened to start a difficulty, 
and then I would bolt for the other end 
of the train till the shooting was over. It 
was curious to see how those miners that 
didn’t care for any sort of law would 
knock under to the nigger porter, and 
obey his rules. I suppose it was because 
they didn’t want anybody to think that 
they didn’t know the ways and manners 
of sleeping-cars. The porter would come 
at nine o'clock, and say, ‘Time to make 
up the beds, gemmen,’ and they would 
stand around till the beds were made up 
as meek as if they were children. Then 
when the beds were made they had to 
turn in, for there wasn’t any place for 
thein to sit down, and they’d take off 
their boots and hand them over to the 
porter, without ever dreaming of telling 
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him that they weren’t in the habit of 
taking off their boots at night, and that 
if he wanted those boots he had better try 
and take them off himself, Take ’em by 
and large, those miners were generally 
better behaved on that sleeping-car than 
the average commercial traveller is nowa- 
days, for all that he gives himself such 
airs, and lets on to be at the top of 
Chicago society. 

“There was one thing that the miners 
wouldn’t stand, and that was snoring. 
They got the conduc- 
tor to post up a notice 
in the sleeper, ‘No 
Snoring Aloud,’ and 
any man who wanted 
to snore after that was 
expected to do it so 
quiet that it wouldn’t 
disturb anybody. Ifa 
man snored in a loud, 
tempestuous sort of 
way, he would be waked 
up and warned once. ' 

After that, if he began 

again, strong measures 

would be taken with 

him. I’veseena chap 

that persisted in snor- 

ing, dragged out of 

his berth and made to 

sit on the wood-box, 

with a man in front of 

him stirring him up with the poker every- 
time he began to nod. The miners would 
take turns at this duty, and relieve each 
other every two hours, and the snorer 
wouldn’t get a wink of sleep the whole 
time he was on that train. I’ve known 
of a man being kept awake in this way 
on a Central Pacific train all the way 
from ’Frisco to Chicago, and that was 
five days and nights at the time I’m 
speaking of. 

“ But this was only mild treatment com- 
pared with some of the things that were 
done to passengers who would snore. I 
remember one chap who had a porous 
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plaster put all over his mouth and nose. 
He didn’t snore any more, and in the 
morning he was found to be suffocated, 
and the boys just dropped his body off a 


‘ THEY’D TAKE OFF THEIR BOOTS.” 


bridge while the train was crossing the 
Missouri. There hadn’t been any intention 
of suffocating him, you understand, but 
nobody was dissatisfied with the result, 
except perhaps the friends of the man who 


had so mysteriously disappeared. Lots 
of men were gagged for snoring, and when 
they showed fight, as they did for the most 
part, they were knocked on the head, and 
occasionally the knock was a trifle too 
hard, and then of course there was another 
mysterious disappearance. 

“ Did you ever notice the kind of men 
that snore? Perhaps you haven’t had the 
opportunity for studying the subject that I 
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have had. Well, in the first place it’s 
always a big man, put together kind of loose 
and careless, that snores. Your small, 
tight-built nervous chapnever snores. Now 


“TELLING ANECDOTES WAS ALWAYS MY STRONG SUIT.” 


I’m a snorer myself, and I don’t deny it. 
That’s one of the reasons that I dont 
travel on a sleeping-car ; but if I could 
reduce my weight by, say, eighty pounds, 
there wouldn’t be any more snoring about 
me. 

“Then a man’s business, and his reli- 
gion, and his politics have a good deal to do 
with the snoring question. I'll back a 
Methodist to out-snore any two men of 
any other denomination, while it’s mighty 
seldom that a Presbyterian can be heard 
to snore. Ministers of the Gospel are hard 
snorers.as a rule, and next to them come 
professional musicians. If you look ata 


man’s politics you’ll find that a Democrat 
and a Republican are about equal when 
it comes to snoring, but that a Prohibi- 
tionist will out-snore anybody that ever 
tried to compete with 
him. I don’t under- 
Stand why these 
things should be as 
they are, but there 
is no denying the 
facts.” 

**Do women ever 
snore ?” I asked. 

“Not often, that is 
to say in sleeping- 
cars. What they may 
do elsewhere, I can’t 
say, not being myself 
a married man. 
Speaking of women, 
a curious circum- 
stance happened in a 
sleeping-caraboutthe 
time I was telling you 
of, when we used to 
carry the car full of 
miners thathad made 
their pile. I suppose 
by this time you are 
getting middling tired 
of listening to my 
yarns, but it’s some- 
thing I can’t help. 
Telling anecdotes 


was always my strong suit, and I play it 


out whenever I geta chance. If anybody 
don’t want to listen to me, it’s always 
open to them to tell me so, and to get up 
and get out.” 

I assured the station-master that his 
anecdotes were the one thing that recon- 
ciled me to life in Jericho. 

“That being the case,” he replied, “ I'll 
tell you about thishyer circumstance. It’s 
true, for I was brakeman on the sleeping- 
car at that time, and I saw the whole pro- 
ceedings. 

““We left Athensville one afternoon 
about four o’clock with the car chock-full. 











The whole lot were miners except a Jew 
pedlar—~a chap who had come up from 
Chicago to assay silver-——and a young 
woman. Naturally the young woman at- 
tracted a great deal of attention, women, 
old and young, being mighty scarce at the 
mines. It appeared that she had come 
to Athensville to prospect for a school, 
some of the leading residents having 
decided to start a school for the benefit 
of their children, and having applied to 
have a teacher sent down to take charge of 
it. When a handsome young woman 
turned up and said she had come to 
teach school, everybody felt that she 
wasn’t fit to grapple with the Athensville 
boys, who required an able-bodied man 
who could handle three or four of them at 
once if the occasion should arise. - At the 
same time nobody wanted to send the 
young woman away, and the upshot was 
that it was decided to start a Sunday 
school ‘and to put her in charge of it, pay- 
ing her the same that they would have paid 
her to run the regular school. Of course 
she didn’t object, the berth being a mighty 
easy one, and when I met her on the 
sleeping-car she was on her way to Chicago 
to lay in a stock of Sunday-school books, 
and a magic lantern. 

“‘ The miners treated her as if she was a 
genuine first-class angel. Not a soul of 
them dared to speak to her, but they kept 
bringing her cakes and apples and candy 
and heaving them into her lap without 
speaking a word. When they wanted to 
smoke they went into the smoking-car 
instead of smoking in the sleeper, which 
had been their usual practice, though it 
was against the rules. When there was a 
nice bit of scenery to be seen, one of them 
would say something about it in a loud 
tone of voice, and then they would all get 
up and go to the end of the car, so that 
the girl could look out of any window that 
she might select. There wasn’t a single 
swear word spoken in that car, and once, 
when two of the fellows showed an incli- 
nation to quarrel about something, the 
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other chaps put them out of the: car so 
quick and so quiet that you would hardly 
have noticed that there was any argument 
in progress. 

“When night came, and the darkey 
porter started to make up the beds, the 
boys all went into another car, so as to 
give the girl a chance to go to bed in an 
unostentatious way. When they came 
back, which was about ten o’clock, every- 
thing was quiet, and there was no girl to 
be seen. The boys then turned in them- 
selves, making no more noise than they 
could help, and mentioning to the Jew 
pedlar, who had the air of a snorer, that 
if he cal’lated to do any snoring that 
night, he might as well prepare to meet 
Moses and the Prophets at once. 

“‘ About an hour later as I was sitting 
just inside the door where I could hear the 
whistle handy, and at the same time get 
a few winks myself, somebody began to 
snore. It wasa very small and inoffensive 
snore at first, but it kept growing stronger 
and louder, and bimeby it settled into one 
of the loudest and the most strangulating 
snores that you ever heard. The boys 
stood it for a few minutes, and then two 
of them got up, and going to the berth 
where the Jew slept, which was a lower 
berth in about the middle of the car, 
they pulled the curtains open and gave 
him a good shaking, telling him that un- 
less he stopped that snore, and slept 
more like a Christian and less like a 
pediar, his days were numbered. The 
man was considerable frightened, and he 
allowed that he was very sorry and 
wouldn’t do it again. But the boys 
hadn’t left him alone more than ten 
minutes before the snoring broke out 
worse than ever. 

“ Thishyer insulting of innocent young 
women has got to be stopped,” says one 
of the miners. “Get that cuss out of his 
berth, somebody, and set him up on the 
wood-box. I'll attend to him for the 
first two hours, and after that one of you 
fellows will relieve me.” So saying the 
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miner gets on his legs, and two other 
miners having roused up the Jew and set 
him on the wood-box, the chap that took 
the first watch sat down in front of him 
with his pistol in his hand and told the 
Jew that if he snored a single snore he 
would find himself where the climate was 
too warm for the ready-made clothing 
trade. 

“There had been considerable noise 
made in the process of waking the pedlar 
up and hauling him 
out of his berth, for 
it appears that he 
was dreaming at the 
time, and took a 
notion that the boys 
were attempting some 
kind of violentaction. 
He was quiet enough 
when he saw the 
miner with the re- 
volver sitting in front 
of him, and for a 
little while the car 
was as quiet as you 
please. It wasn’t long 
before the miner who 
was on guard began 
to nod, and presently 
he was sound asleep. 
The Jew seeing this, 
leaned back against 
the side of the car, 
and settled himself 
for another nap ; and 
to tell the truth, I 
dropped asleep my- 
self. 

“IT was waked up by a scream from the 
Jew. The miner had him by the throat 
and was choking him pretty considerable. 
Feeling that it was my duty to protect 
passengers from harm, I asked the 
miner what the Jew had been doing. 
‘Snoring,’ says he, ‘and he knows very 
well that we ought to drop him off the 
train without any more words. Don’t you 
know that, you ruffianly insulter of 
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women ?’ he adds, letting go of the Jew’s 
throat so that he could answer. 

“ Well ! the Jew, he swore that he hadn’t 
snored the least particle in the world ; 


oo Te" 
— 


“SAT DOWN IN FRONT OF HIM WITH HIS PISTOL IN HIS HAND.” 


that is, since he had been sitting on the 
wood-box. ‘I was wide awake all the 
time,’ says he, knowing that the miner 
had been asleep and couldn't contradict 
him. ‘It’s somebody else that’s doing 
the snoring and I was listening to him 
when you woke up and grabbed me.’ 
‘This is worse and worse,’ said the miner. 
‘Not content with snoring like a low 
beast, and keeping an innocent and 








Jew's 


adn’t 
orld ; 











beautiful young lady awake with your 
disgustin’ uproar, you are trying to lay it 
on to gentlemen. You'll now point out 
the man you charge with snoring, and I'll 
tell you right here, that unless you prove 
your accusation that there man will take 
you out on the platform and hang you 
without any further nonsense.’ ‘I can’t 
tell you the precise man who was snoring,’ 
said the Jew, ‘but I can show you the 
berth where the snoring came from. It’s 
the berth just above mine, and if you 
gentlemen want to show fair-play you'll 
wait a little while, and see if the snoring 
begins again. If it does you can catch 
the guilty man red-handed; and if it 
doesn’t, all I can say is that I am ready 
to take an oath before any magistrate that 
I’m not the man who has been snoring in 
thishyer car.’ 

“The boys considered over the matter 
for awhile, most of them being for hanging 
the Jew at once, and paying no attention 
to his charges. But the leader of the gang 
remarked that a grave charge, affecting 
their honour as gentlemen, had been made, 
and that although nobody had any doubt 
that it was a lie, it must be judicially 
investigated. So it was agreed that every- 
body should wait for half an hour, and if 
at the end of that time no snoring was 
heard, the Jew should be disposed of in 
any way that the majority might select. 

“They hadn’t very long to wait, for in 
about ten minutes the snoring began 
again. It came from the identical berth 
pointed out by the Jew, and you never 
saw a more disgusted-looking set of men 
that the dozen or so miners that sat and 
stood and listened to the sound. They 
were ashamed of having made a mistake 
in accusing the Jew, and they were still 
more sorry that any one of their own 
number should have been guilty of dis- 
turbing the whole car-load of passengers, 
and especially the young woman. 

“ Whose berth is that ?” said the leader. 

“ Nobody knew, though it was generally 
thought that it was Old Plunkett’s. Just 
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at that minute, however, Old Plunkett 
turned out from a berth near the end of 
the car, so it was clear he wasn’t the 


guilty man. 
“* It doesn’t make any difference whose 
berth it is,’ said one of the men. ‘There 


is some heaven-forsaken vagabond who is 
snoring in that there berth in the presence 
of a young lady, and if he was my own 
brother I’d be the first one to convince 
him of the error of his ways. I propose 
that we go to that there berth and catch 
the miscreant red-nosed, as our Jewish 
friend here remarks. Just take him by 
the feet and drag him out. We can then 
hold a little Lynch court in this end of 
the car, and settle the thing in decent 
order.’ 

“This satisfied the views of the other 
miners, and the whole gang of them went 
softly to the berth. The snoring was 
worse than ever, for it had got to be of 
the choking variety. You’d have sworn 
that the snorer was choking to death to 
hear the gaspings, and the stranglings, and 
the sighings that came from that berth. 
However, that kind of snoring is never 
directly fatal, though it is followed by fatal 
consequences on _ sleeping-cars, as I’ve 
already given you to understand. 

“One of the miners was just going to 
give the word for hauling the snorer out 
of the berth, when all of a sudden the 
curtains opened, and a young woman 
looked out with a sort of scared expres- 
sion on her face. If you will believe what 
I say, that there snorer wasn’t any miner 
whatsoever, nor yet any other sort of 
masculine miscreant, as you might say. 
The whole of that snoring had been done 
by that identical pretty young woman that 
the boys had been wanting to protect. 

“She saw in a minute that something 
was up, but put on a stern sort of coun- 
tenance, like a school-mistress addressing 
a lot of bad boys, and she said, “ G’way ! 
or I'll call the conductor.” The boys 
didn’t wait for any further orders, but 
they just bolted out of the car. The Jew 
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went to his berth chuckling to himself, 
and remarking that he meant to sue the 
company for damages. As for me, I kept 
out of sight round the corner of the wash- 
room, for I didn’t seem to care about 
being mixed up in the business. The 
girl sat up a little while, as if she was 
waiting for another interview with the 
boys, but as they didn’t seem to have any 
further desire to cultivate her acquaint- 
ance, she drew the curtains together again, 
and the concert recommenced. The Jew, 


and she, and I had the sleeping-car to 
ourselves for the rest of the night, and 
when we got to Chicago, the miners 
sneaked out of the smoking-car on to the 
platform as if they had been caught pick- 
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ing pockets, and were afraid of the 
police. 

“This story that I have been telling you 
goes to show that women can snore even 
when they’re young and good-looking. I 
wouldn’t have believed it unless I had 
heard it with my own ears. In, my 
opinion, however, it is a thing that young 
unmarried men ought to, know. If I 
hadn't happened to have been aboard 
that there sleeping-car on that identical 
night, I might perhaps have been a 
married man myself before now. What I 
say to you is, never despise any sort of 
knowledge. It’s always liable to work in 
handy at some time, and protect you from 
one sort of harm or another.” 








ALL UP WITH HER. BY MAX COWPER. 
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Miss C.— Do you really think Jack loves me ?” 

Miss D.—‘‘'m certain. Elis eyes followed your every movement last night.” 

Miss C.—** Gracious ; it’s all up then, Lord Booby and I thought we were alone in the garden 
after supper.” 


’ 





A SUBURBAN “AT HOME.” 


BY W. 

ILLUSTRATED 

(Zhe Limes, Saturday evening, nine 

o'clock p.m.: Crowded drawing-room, with 

screens and imitation palms, draped piano- 

jorte, and uneasy easy chairs. White 

s‘reamered maid ts handing round sand- 

wiches and coffee. Guests talk in whispers 

as short-necked youth with music at piano- 
forte concludes lengthy scng.) 

SHORT-NECKED YOUTH (sizgs)— 

“Then hey sing ho for a sailor’s lite 
And the ship that sails so free, 
In every port he has a wife, 
But——” 

(Slight pause. Female voice near window 
savs audibly, “ And he’s never even lifted 
his hat to me from that day to this.”) 

‘But he’s happiest on the sea.” 

Hostess (stepping forward to flushed, 

‘ort-necked youth), Oh! thank you so 


mach. 


That song so exactly suits your 
And you do give such expression 


voice, 
to the words. Seems to bring it all home 
somehow. Whom did you study under ? 

SuHort- Neckep YoutTH (confused). 
‘Taught myself. 

Hostess. How very clever of you. Do 
you mind going and talking to Miss Sher- 
wood over there ? The lady with her head 
against the tambourine on the wall I mean, 
She’s dreadfully fond of potitics, and I’m 
sure you'll get on well together. 

SHort-Neckep Youtu. I’m not much 
of a dab at politics, but-—-— 

Hostess. Oh, you'll soon pick it up. 
Run on. 

(He runs on.) 

MaTRON IN Brown. But you have 
no idea, really, how immensely my little 
Ernie is improving. So bright, and so 
full of spirits, and so witty. Quite the 
life and soul of the ‘icuse, I assure you. 
Of course, some people don’t understand 
him; don't somehow take him in the 
right light. His Pa, for instance, has 
most unfortunately xo sense of humour. 


PETT RIDGE, 


BY HAL HURST. 


SECOND MATRON (wth concern). Dear, 
dear ! 

MATRON IN BRowN. No sense of humour 
at all! The Larkins never had. _ All the 
sisters were dull girls—although I ought 
not to say it, perhaps, about my husband’s 
family—but really, upon my word, as I’ve 
told him over and over again, 47s side of 
the family is terribly lacking in common 
intelligence. 

SECOND MATRON (with much concern). 
Dear, dear, dear / 

MATRON IN Brown. I don’t mean, 
mind you, to say that they’re nad or 
insane, or anything horrid, but just— well, 
just stupid. But my little Ernie is a 
Bagge all over. You should have seen 
him the other evening! (Zhrows up her 
hands delightedly.) Pa came home from 
the City by the five-twenty, his usual train. 
Very well, then! What does Master 
Ernie do but tie up the front gate with a 
piece of wire, so that Pa has to climb 
over in order to get into the front garden! 

SECOND Matron. Dear, dear, deai, 
dear ! 

MATRON IN Brown (g/eefud/y). And we 
were all watching him, you know, from 
the drawing-rocm window behind the ctr- 
tains, and when Pa came, hot and cross, 
into the hall, and Ernie asked him whether 
he had won the Grand National Steeple- 
chase, I sat down on the sofa, and sim-plee 
voared! (Laughs, and takes another sand- 
wich.) Unfortunately, poor Pa couldn’t 
see the joke of it, which was rather a pity. 
In fact, all through dinner he was quite 
—well, quite grumpy. 

SECOND Matron. Dear, dear / 

MATRON IN Brown. Qui/e grumpy, I 
assure you. And we all tried to rally 
him, but (sighing) it was of no use. Men’s 
tempers are so very difficult to manage 
sometimes. I’m sure if I were not full 
of tact we might lead a perfect cat-and- 
dog life, one with the other, 
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SECOND MATRON. Dear, dear, dear / 

MATRON IN Brown. As it is (com- 
placently) I manage everything remark- 
ably well. Of course (severely) I will be 
mistress in my own house, as I frequently 
tell him, and I cannot and will not brook 
interference. I’m not the kind of woman 
to be trampled on with impunity or any- 
thing else, and (with choler) at the least 
sign of any such attempt I put my foot 
down on it, and (shivers with conscious 
pride) I nip it inthe bud. Nip it a the 
bud. It’s the only way. Never mind 
making yourself offensive if need be, but 
do, for goodness’ sake, be mistress of 
your own house. As I said to my cook 
the other day—I’ve had such trouble with 
my cook, you can’t think. 

SECOND Matron (with relish). Dear, 


dear / 
MATRON IN Brown. The beginning of 
it was this—— 
(Zalks cook.) 
JapeD YouTH TO FRIEND. Bit slow 


this sort of thing, isn’t it? I likea smoker 
myself, where there are no fillies about. 
Somehow when they’re in a room you 
have to be always on your best behaviour. 
What ? 

FriEND. I don’t object to it myself—in 
moderation. (Watches young person in 
pink at the other side of room, with some 
admiration.) I can generally find some- 
thing to say to them. Ask them whether 
they've been doing much on the light 
fantastic latel,, or something of that sort. 
One remark leads to another, and—— 

JADED (acutely). Yes, and if you’re not 
pretty careful you find yourself saying 
more than you mean to, and then people 
begin to couple your names together, and 
it all goes on for a bit, and presently you 
look round and you find you’re a married 
man! Jknow that game. I've watched 
it many a time, but I don’t mean to play 
at it. Looking on’s good enough for 
me. What’s this girl going to do? 

(The young lady in pink advances at 
hostess’s urgent request to centre of room.) 
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FRIEND. Ah, /his girl’s good. 

JADED YoutH (misanthropically). That 
ll make a nice change. 

( Young lady in pink pulls up her gloves 
and coughs. Looks hard at a chattering 
couple and forces them into silence. Then 
puts one hand to her waist, and prepares 
the other for action.) 

Younc Lapy 1n Pink (loudly). The 
Romance of 99 X, by Anon. (Recites 
with shrill assumption of hoarseness.) 

“ D’you see that cawpur, guv’nor, that one with 
the stripes on his arm, 

The one that’s a leading a biby in a manner that’s 
kindly and cawm ? 

He’s 99, that’s his number in the division they 
calls the Hex, 

I don’t mind the police in a general way—” 

(aside, confidentiy to mirror) 

‘*__what I cannot stand is the tecs. 

And this yer bobby I’m showin’ you is the best 
one of all the lot, 

And [’ll tell you a tale that is startling—” 

(stops and wipes lips with back of hand) 
“—Yus, I will ev another drop. 

There was a fire a rigin at Shoreditch—” 
(goes on with recitation). 


MatTurE YouNG Lapy. Isn’t it mar- 
vellous how she keeps all the words in 
her head? I wonder why in the world 
she doesn’t go on the stage. I’m sure I’ve 
seen people at the London theatres who 
haven't had nearly so many words to 
learn as she has. (Confidentially.) Not 
engaged, is she, dear? 

Dear. I believe not. 

Mature Younc Lapy (thoughtfully). 
I wonder why not. Any reason that you 
have heard of ? (Dear says “ No.”) Per- 
haps it is because-——{s/ops). But there, 
it doesn’t do to be too inquisitive. I 
should like to know though, all the same. 
If you should happen to hear by chance, 
you might call on me and have a cup of 
tea, and talk it over. I’m the last person 
in the world to trouble about my neigh- 
bours, but still (excusing/y) it’s as well to 
know who they are, and what they are, 
and why—— 
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ONE OF HIS FUNNY SKETCHES. 


Younc PERSON IN PINK.— 


** © Stand aside,’ he cried, with a sudden shout, 
‘and place the ladder there ! 

We can’t afford to wait for th’ escape; we've got 
no time to spare.’ 

He tears his coat and his ’elmet off, and plices 
his foot to start, 

And he looks at the gal a standing up there, the 
gal that had stole his ’eart. 


” 


And then with a fri’ful sorter shriek, he—— 


Heatep HovusewiFe. Oh, please don’t 
talk about nurse-maids, my dear Mrs. 
If you only knew what I’ve had 
to go through with that girl Alice, you'd 
never complain, /’m sure. 

Mrs. BELPER (hurt at the attempt to 


Belper. 


exce/). Well, of course I can’t say 
thing about your maid; but this I do 
know, and that is, that Ellen—the 
I’m speaking of—went out to buy some- 


any- 


girl 
thing at a shop, and it needn’t have taken 
her more than a quarter of an hour at the 
outside, and she was gone, if you'll be- 
lieve, exactly twenty-three minutes and a 
half. (Zriumphantly.) 1 timed her. I 
timed her by the clock. Ay the clock in 
the dining-room. ‘Twenty-three minutes 
and a half. 

HeEaTED HOUSEWIFE. Oh, that’s 
thing. Why, my gri only last week—— 
(Brags at length.) 1 often say I don’t 
know who'd be pestered with servants, if 


no- 
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they could only make up their minds to 
do the work themselves. 

Mrs. BELPER (éentatively). I’ve half a 
mind to try an elderly woman. More 
sensible, I think they are. 

Heatep Hovusewire. My dear, don’t! 
Rob you out of house and home. Won’t 
let you breathe without their permission. 
Complain of the food. Take my advice, 
and get a country girl. 

Mrs. BELPER (disparagingly). I don’t 
believe in country girls. 

HEATED Hovusewire. Well, I do. 
true I’ve never engaged one, but—— 

YounG PERSON IN PINK.— 

** And then with a shriek of joy, they cried, ‘ He 
has saved the poor girl’s life.’ 
And a 
(Stops, and relaxes sternness of expres- 
sion. Adjusts an excited curl over her ear.) 
*€ And 99 turned round, and he said, ‘ I want her 
to be my wife.’ 

And they both was married, and I tell you strite. 
folks made an awful stir, 

He’s liked and respected by all of the force, (Aazese) 
but he’s loved and he’s worshipped by Aer.” 


( Young person in pink bows, and returns 
to her chair. Humane youth brings re- 
Jreshments.) 

Hostess. Such a delightful recitation ! 
Thank you ever so much. You must give 
us another—— 

Miss Pink (putting down cup readily). 
With pleasure. Will you have a comic 
one this time? 

Hostess (with wariness). I was going 
to say that you must give us another pre- 
sently. (Genially.) We mustn’t over- 
work you, you know. Clever people are 
scarce. (Miss Pink is soothed.) Ym 
going to ask Mr. Fuiler to give us one of 
his funny sketches, if he will. Won’t you 
have a look at the album for-a bit ? 

(Mr. Fuller sits at pianoforte, and strikes 
a few chords, Turns on music-stool, and 
assumes vacuous expression. Much amuse- 
ment.) 

Mr. FULLER (zith compound provincial 
accent). Ma neam’s Scroggins, yus, it is ; 
and Ah coom from Loamsheer, Ah do. 


It’s 


And Ah said to the owd girl t’other day, 
Ah said, “ Why shoudden Ah go oop to 
Loonon,” Ah ses, “ joost for wance in me 
life, and see what it’s like.” And Betsy, 
she says, “ Doan’t be a dom fule,” she 
says. And Ah says, “Why not?” Ah 
says, “Ah was one when Ah married 
yew.” And she ups and sings this song. 
(Sings song.) 

Assibuous Gir. Isn’t that jus¢like the 
country people talk, Mr. Bailey? I often 
wonder where they pick up such queer 
expressions. I suppose its want of educa- 
tion as much as anything, don’t you 
think ? 

BaiLey (casually). There’s a lot of 
ignorance about somehow or other. I 
think something ought to be done. 
Where did you go for your holiday last 
year? 

Assipuous GiRL. Oh, the usual place, 
Hastings. Ma won’t hear a word said 
against Hastings. If we girls suggest St. 
Leonard’s, or anything for a change, she’s 
as cross about it as possible. 

BAILEY (fensively). I don’t know that 
I shan’t have a fling at Hastings next 
year. May run across you perhaps on 
the parade. 

Assipuous Giri. Oh, that would be 
enjoyable. We could go to the Lovers’ 
Walk, and—— (shocked). Oh, what am 
I saying? I do let my tongue run on so. 
Mother’s always telling me about it. 

BalLey. Well, (4zave/y) why shouldn’t 
we go to the Lovers’ Walk? There’s no 
law against it, is there ? 

Asstipuous Girt (carefully). There’s 
no special law, certainly ; but—— 

(Looks at her fan with interest.) 

BatLey. But what ? 

Assipuous Girt. Oh, you know. It 
isn’t as though we were engaged, or any- 
thing. (Despairingly.) There I go again, 
saying the wrong thing. 

BaILey (tmpetuously). Well, if we're 
not engaged now, that isn’t to say but 
what we might be in a few months’ time. 


You never know your luck. 





“WE COULD GO TO THE LOVERS’ WALK.” 


(M-. Barley pol:t:/y contradicts. Maun 


Assipuous Gir (judicially). That’s 
true enough. Shall you be coming home 
my way presently? If so, perhaps we 
mig'tt—(coyly) we might leave early. 

BalLey. That'll suit me toa T. How 7 , 

— 5 ** And aye, it is a rare ig place, but Loamshire’s 
do you spell your Christian name: casey eiaiene aap want 

Assipuous Girt. M—a—y. Isn’t it 9 An'’m never cocmin’ oop again to Lov- 


a silly, short little name ? non |” 


at piano concludes brief sketch.) 


Mr. FULLER (sings).— 
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Y Dear Ciorinpa,—I am writ- 

ing this amid a world of suffer- 

ing. A great scourge would seem to be 
upon the land. Down each seething 


strect surge droves of overdriven men 


and women. Laden with heavy burdens, 
they pass, panting, by me. They fight 
fierccly with each other for room upon 
the cars that bear them from one place of 
labour to another, for. their unseen Task- 
master permits no precious moments to 
be sacrificed upon the altars of dignity 
and courtesy. Men drag back women ; 
strong, red-faced women crush aside their 
weaker sisters. In the market-places and 
by the counters of the merchants the 
clamouring crowds press closer still, and 
pale-faced male and female slaves, red- 
eyed by want of sleep, grown swiftly old 
with toil, strain frenziedly at the ever- 
growing piles of work that morn brings 
no beginning to, and night no end. 
Through the lightness and the darkness 
the laden carts rumble everlastingly upon 
the roadways. The porters snatch a few 
instants’ sleep upon the bales and pack- 
ages, under which their quivering limbs 
will The weary 
cattle stumble on their aching fetlocks. 


soon be staggering. 
Where the rolling of the printing-presses 
walls, men clutch the 
type, by which they 
hav 1 tired girls dream 
of sleep to the click and the rattle of the 


shakes the grimy 
desks of dancing 
grown dizzy, 


typewriter. 

Turn where I will, go where I may, 
the whole world groans with the pain 
of overwork in a hopeless struggle to 
cram the labour of a month into a few 
weeks. ‘The letter-carrier, bent double, 
struggles beneath his burden; the poet 
writes some sonnets against time. From 
cottage to mansion were is not one 
moment's rest vouchsafed to man or 
woman. There remains no time for joy, 
or for pleasant, social concourse. Hus- 


band and wife sink to their beds too 
tired to kiss. The wondering children 
creep, neglected to their cots. The terror 
of work hovers like the shadow of an evil 
thing upon the land. ‘The people, dumb, 
or with muttered curses, strain like yoked 
oxen at the unjust load. 

You will ask me what has befallen. 
Has England. conquered by America, 
been condemned to universal slavery by 
President Cleveland? No, my friend, 
nothing more remarkable has come to 
pass than the yearly advent of Christ- 
mas. I am writing this on the 23rd 
of December, although my letter will 
not reach you, in your Himalayan 
village, much before February. How 
pleasant it must have been in the 
olden days, when there were no holidays 
fixed and enforced by a stern law for 
the driving of men mad with over- 
work. In the last three weeks I have 
been compelled to do three months’ 
ordinary work. Bates—you remember 
Bates—told me on Sunday that between 
Thursday and Saturday he had written 
thirteen articles for his own paper alone, to 
say nothing of outside contracts ; and he 
has to get in four genial leaders about the 
New Year before two o'clock to-night. 
It both amuses and saddens me to sit in 
the office with him. I hear him mutter- 
ing to himself, as he writes, somewhat as 
follows :—“ In these days of problem 
plays, ‘New Women,’ and ‘Yeilow Art,’ 
Christmas is to be welcomed, if only that 
it brings our thoughts back for a moment 
to sanity and kindliness. Few of us are 
too old to forget the time when Christ- 
mas——. Of all the confounded, God- 
forsaken curses of a man’s life, Christmas 
is about the most utter, bally rot that 
ever——. I say, what can you give an 
old fool of a father-in-law who doesn’t 
drink and doesn’t smoke, for a Christmas 
present? What a _ curse Christmas 
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presents are! The wife’s housekeeping 
has been three pounds extra for the last 
two months. I know what that means! 
The dear little thing is going to give me 
something handsome and expensive that 
I don't want, and I shall have——. 
‘ Few of us are too old to forget the time 
when Christmas came as a consolation to 
us for many mon-hs of absence from 
those we loved; still in our memories 
linger the visions of those gorgeous pan- 
tomimes that now, alas!——’ I don’t 
believe children really enjoy Christmas. 
We excite them for three weeks before- 
hand ; overfeed them for two days; take 
them to something they don’t want to see, 
and then bully them for a month to get 
them back into their normal condition. 
‘They always used to take me to the 
Crystal Palace and Madame Tussaud’s, 
How I did hate the Crystal Palace! 
Aunt used to boss us. It was always a 
bitterly cold day, and we always got into 
the wrong train, and travelled about fifty 
miles before we got there. We used to 


have a bun and a glass of milk for dinner ; 
and half Aunt’s time was taken up in 
losing us, and the other half in slapping 


us when she had found us. The only 
thing we really enjoyed was hearing the 
cabman swear.” Bates is a genial chap, 
but Christmas irritates him. 

And yet, what would you? We all of 
us, cynic and sentimentalist alike, would 
be sorry at heart to get rid of Christmas. 
Civilised life is monotonous enough as 
itis. Christmas makes a break. In the 
early days of Christianity it must have 
been a very pleasant festival. Each small 
commune, village, or township was a little 
world unto itself. Its members, number- 
ing, at the outside, some two or three 
thousand souls, agreed to make merry 
together. They were united by friend- 
ship, kinship, and faith, The dawn of 
Christmas awoke a loving memory in 
their souls. They could say to one 
another, “On this day our Master was 
born. Let us put behind us all evil 


thought, all ill-feeling, that we may have 
cherished, anyone against another. Let 
kith and kin gather together under the 
one roof tree. Let brother’s han: grasp 
brother’s. Let us bring offerings of peace 
and goodwill one to another and be glad. 
Let the young men and maidens dance to 
thesound of the music. Let us feast as is the 
manner with us menand women. Levus 
pledge our love in the wine-cup.” Then, 
my dear friend, Christianity was a living, 
growing force, and Christmas was its 
Saint’s Day. But now—well, are not 
Darwin and Huxley our prophets? Do 
not our children sneer at fairy tales, and 
our wise men question Faith? And to 
many is not Christmas but the idle 
lumber of But I am treading upon 
debatabie ground. All I wished to em- 
phasise was that the keeping of Christ- 
mas is a yearly growing difficulty as the 
world stands now. 

It is as though one member of a large 
household, feeling the spirit of gladness 
move him, were to say “I am merry and 
light-hearted this morning. I shall go for 
a long walk over the downs, for I feel a 
desire to skip and sing.” And his brother 
might say, “I will go with you. I feel 
merry also. We will walk arm-in-arm 
and we will run and skip together.” 
*“Come then,” the first man might say, 
“that will be better still We will talk as 
we go.” The two would make a happy 
couple, and even were a third brother or 
sister to join them, the party would still 
be a pleasant one. But suppose a fourth 
came and joined them also, and with him 
a fifth, a sixth, and a seventh, and so on, 
until the whole family had expressed a 
determination to skip and sing upon the 
downs. And supposing the household 
servants and the farm labourers came 
following also, together with the trades- 
people who served the house, and the 
neighbours and cottagers round about, to 
the number of some hundreds, all ex- 
pressing their determination to be merry 
and to skip and dance upon the downs, 
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And supposing some of those who had 
insisted upon joining the frolic were 
dismal, gloomy fellows, who went skipping 
down the road muttering all the time to 
themselves that the thing was a tiresome 
folly ; and supposing others ran, bearing 
heavy burdens on their shoulders, or 
carrying sick children in their arms ; and 
supposing others there were who hated 
those who ran and skipped beside them, 
what a pack of idiots we should say the 
whole crowd were ! 

But this is just exactly what all Christen- 
dom does every twenty-fifth of December. 
Forty-two millions of British Islanders sud- 
denly say, “‘ This is Christmas time, let us 
be jolly. Howdo you doit?” And Cus- 
tom, our great master says, “ Why, you 
must all start at the same time, and rush 
about the country in trains, and omnibuses, 
and carriages. You must eat plum-pudding 
and turkey, and drink punch, and you 
must buy Christmas numbers, containing 
coloured supplements. That is the way 
to be jolly.” “Oh, thank you,” we all say, 
and immediately we set to work to follow 
these instructions. 

But enough of Christmas. Now to talk 
about yourself, my friend. Tell me all 
you have been doing, and, better still, all 
you have been thinking. Have you found 
yourself at last? or do we never grasp our 
ego this side of the great darkness. I 
think you are on the right road towards 
yours, and yet it seems strange that you, 
of all women, should have chosen to leave 
a world where you were courted and ad- 
mired, to bury yourself amid the solitudes. 
Tell me frankly, have you ever regretted 
the step? I can understand you find- 
ing the work interesting. You are a 
strong nature, and the social cinder- 
track round and round which we run so 
foolishly must have tired you; but are 
there not times when your present life 
among these strange people of another 
race presses wearily upon you? The 
loneliness of your existence amid these 
silent hills, growing out of a civilisation 
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that was old before Christianity was born, 
does it not frighten you at times? Do 
you not long for the busy, crowded streets 
—for the social trivialities that keep lite 
little and take from it its awfulness ? 
There are days when I, too, dream of an 
ideal existence, unfettered by the thousand 
petty strings with which our souls lie 
bound to Lilliputia land. I fancy myself 
living in some Norwegian sater, high above 
the black waters of a rock-bound fiord. 
No other human creature disputes with 
me my kingdom. I am alone with the 
whispering fir forests and the stars. How 
I live I am not quite sure. Once a month 
I could journey down into the villages and 
return laden. I should not need much. 
For the rest, my gun and fishing-rod would 
supply me. I would have with me a 
couple of big dogs, who would talk to me 
with their eyes, so full of dumb thought, 
and together we would wander over the 
uplands, seeking our dinner, after the old 
primitive fashion of the mer. who dreamt 
not of ten-course dinners and Savoy sup- 
pers. I would cook the food myself, and 
sit down to the meal with a bottle of good 
wine, such as starts a man’s thoughts (for 
I am inconsistent, as you always tell me, 
and that gift of civilisation I would bear 
with me into my hermitage). Then in 
the evening, with pipe in mouth, beside 
my logwood fire, I fancy I could sit and 
think, until new knowledge came to me. 
Strengthened by the silent voices that are 
drowned in the roar of Streetland I might, 
perhaps, grow into something nearer to 
what it was intended that a man should 
be—might catch a glimpse, perhaps, of 
the meaning of life. 

But we are the slaves of our moods. 
So it might be that upon my second night 
a longing for Piccadilly would catch hold 
of me, and I might find myself humming, 
‘Her golden hair was hang:ng down her 
back,” and wishing I could drop into the 
Prince of Wales Theatre for an hour with 
Arthur Roberts. 

So far as this world is concerned, moods 
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are the curse of life. How easy existence 
would become if only we could be sure of 
ourselves. We fall in love with a girl dur- 
ing a summer holiday ; she is fresh, delight- 
ful, altogether charming ; the blood rushes 
to our head every time we think of her. 
Our ideal career is one of perpetual ser- 
vice at her feet. It seems impossible that 
fate could bestow upon us any greater hap- 
piness than the privilege of cleaning her 
boots and kissing the hem of her garment 
—if the hem be a little muddy that will 
please us better. We tell her our ambi- 
tion, and at that moment every word we 
utter is sincere. But the summer holiday 
passes, and with it the holiday mood, and 
winter finds us wondering how we are 
going to get out of the difficulty into 
which we have landed ourselves. Or 
worse still, perhaps, the mood lasts longer 
than it should. We become formally en- 
gaged. We marry—I wonder how many 
marriages are the result of a passion that 
has burned out before the altar-rails are 
reached?—and three months afterwards 
the little lass is broken-hearted to find 
that we consider the lacing of her boots a 
bore. Her feet seem to have grown big- 
ger. If she be wise she will leave us 
alone ; the chances being that the mood 
will return again to us. Some breath of 
thought will send our mind back into the 
old forgotten channel, and we shall be at 
her feet once more—for a while. 

An excellent touch was given in Pinero’s 
late play, Zhe Benefit of the Doubt. A man 
and wife had drifted apart. Her jealousy, 
which, no doub‘*, had at first attracted him 
by its fierce unreasonableness—for it is a 
woman’s follies that first stir a man’s pas- 
sion—had come to tire him. He had 
sought consolation in the boudoir of a 
woman of the very opposite stamp—we 
always fly to extremes. The wife had ap- 
plied to the Divorce Court, thus wreck- 
ing their married life, shaming them both 
in the eyes of their little world, and mak- 
ing it impossible—according to the views 
of the orthodox newspaper critic, who is 


never so unutterably silly as when he is 
laying down laws and reasons for the un- 
derstanding of human nature—for them 
ever to come together again. And on the 
very evening of the trial both man and 
woman feel their old love for one another 
returning. 

It is perfectly natural, perfectly correct. 
I knew an American lady once who used 
to bore me by long accounts of the bru- 
talities exercised upon her by her late 
husband. She had instituted divorce 
proceedings against him. ‘The trial came 
on, and she won. We all congratulated her, 
and then for some months she dropped 
out of my life. But there came a day 
when we again found ourselves together. 
One of the problems of social life is to 
know what to say to one another when we 
meet ; every man and woman’s desire is 
to appear sympathetic and clever, and 
this makes conversation difficult because, 
taking us all round, we are neither sym- 
pathetic nor clever—but this by the way. 
Of course, I began to talk to her again 
about her former husband. I asked her 
how he was getting on. She replied that 
she thought he was very comfortable. 

“ Married again ?” I suggested. 

“ Ves,” she answered. 

“Serve him right,” I exclaimed 
his wife too.” She was a pretty, bright 
eyed little woman, my American friend. 
and I wished to ingratiate myself. “A 
woman who would marry such a man, 
knowing what she must have known of 
him, is sure to make him wretched, and 
we may trust him to be a curse to her.” 

My friend seemed inclined to defend 
him, 

“T think he is greatly improved,” she 
argued. 

“‘ Nonsense !” I returned, “a man*never 
improves. Once a blackguard, always a 
blackguard.” 

“ Oh, hush!” she pleaded, “ you mustn’t 
call him that.” 

“Why not?” I answered. ‘I have 
heard you call him a blackguard yourself.” 


‘and 


‘ 
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“Tt was wrong of me,” she said, flush- 
ing. I’m afraia he was not the only one 
to be blamed ; we were both foolish in 
those days, but I think we have both learnt 
a lesson.” 

I remained silent, waiting for the 

essary explanation. 

‘You hai better come and see him for 

ourself,” she added with a little laugh ; 
“to tell the truth, ] am the woman who 
has marriei him. ‘Tuesday is my day, 
number 2, K—-— Mansions,” and she 
ran off, leaving me staring afcer her. 

I believe an enterprising clergyman who 
woul | set up a little church in the Strand, 
just outside the Law Courts, might do 
quite a trade, remarrying couples who 
have just been divorced. A friend of 
mine, a respondent, told me he had never 
loved his wife more than on two occasions, 
the first when she refused him, the second 
when she came into the witness-box to 
give evidence against him. We are strange 
creatures, we men. It is customary to 
assume that woman is the changeable 
animal, and man the constant rock. My 
own opinion is that the truth lies in 
exactly the opposite direction. When a 
man has only one mind, it is generally a 
very small mind ; the bigger his brain, the 
more full it is of contradictory emotions 
and ‘desires. All he can do is to act 
consistency. 

Such opinions are heresy to your sex, I 
know; and you will, I expect, write me 
back an indignant page upon this subject. 
But it is useful at times to look the facts 
of existence in the face, and to try and 
understand them. I could give you good 
natural reasons why man is not needed to 
be faithful and why woman is, but the 
explanation is so simple that if you think 
for yourself, you are bound to see it. 
Nature cares nothing for the conventions. 
She made her laws before civilisation came 
forward to tamper with them. Her one 
idea is the propazation of species—ever 
that and nothing more. All our senti- 
meuts have their rvot in that one natural 
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law. Of course, civilisation is necessary ; 
there is the mental side of man to be con 
siljered as well as the bodily ; and Nature, 
left to herself, would do nothing but crea 
human animals. About the brain and 
mind she has no knowledge and no care. 
Therefore, if we wish to attain any h 
level than that of brute beasts, we have to 
be for ever battling against the instin 
with which Nature has endowed us. Man 
is a distinctly dual creature—half beast, 
half god. All I argue is that in analysing 
our feelings and emotions, which belonz 
to the animal side of us, and about the 
understanding of which we are so very 
eager just now, it is well to try and arrive 
at the truth. You would never under- 
stand a tiger’s nature by simply calling him 
a nasty, rude, savage beast. If you really 
wish to learn anything concerning him, 
you must study his instincts, not be con- 
tent with merely objecting tothem. Man 
did not make himself. All he can do is 
to take the material that he finds, and 
handle it. 

Speaking of Zhe Benefit of the Doubi, I 
am not inclined to join in the universal 
shout of delight that is going up at its 
failure—let me say, at its comparative 
failure, for I must be careful. Years ago, 
I ventured in a speech to regret that Mr. 
Pinero’s Profigate had not been a great 
financial success, and the indignation 
showered upon my head would have 
annihilated a less thick-skulled person. 
It immediately appeared that the Profii- 
gate had been the greatest financial suc- 
cess of the century. But I am sure my 
friends will forgive me this time for allud- 
ing to a play by Mr. Pinero that ran little 
more than a couple of months as a failure. 
Mr. Pinero’s plays as a rule keep London 
excited fora year. Had half our theatres 
been playing similar pieces, its collapse 
would have been pleasiag, but there surely 
should be room in London for one play 
dealing realistical'y, if painfully, with life. 
I have never been able to understand the 
contention that all art should be of one 
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pattern. Mr. William Archer, the critic 
of Zhe World, would banish from this 
earth all plays but Ibsen's; Mr. Clement 
Scott would not allow Ibsen to be seen. 
For myself, I can enjoy A Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray, and I can derive great plea- 
sure from an Adelphi melodrama. I love 
Wagner, and I also enjoyed “ Ta-ra-ra- 
Boom-de-ay,” until Zhe Star utilised it for 
a Radical electioneering cry. I should be 
delighted to purchase a picture by Mr. 
Whistler, if I could afford one, and I 
would also be pleased to give wall room 
to Mr. Frith’s “ Derby Day.” But I am 
told I cannot really appreciate anything, 
unless its opposite disgusts me. So I 
must be content to remain inartistic, 
and thereby enjoy all art. 

The Benefit of the Doubt failed, I am 
inclined to think, because it must have 
offended the women, who are the great 
supporters of the drama in England. 
Pinero might have drawn his men as 
sordid and vicious as he wished ; the new 
woman would only have said “ How true !” 
But his women were worse than his men. 
Not one of them possessed a single re- 
deeming feature; now this is inartistic— 
I am bound to use the wretched over- 
worked werd—-such men and women as 
Mr. Pinero drew in this play are not true 
pictures. Sordid, selfish, contemptible, 
shallow, they may one and all have been, 
but somewhere within them a germ of 
goodness must have existed. God Him- 
self could not fashion a man or woman 
without a centre of virtue round which 
to work. The heart of a man may be 
overgrown and hidden under all the 
vices known to society ; but it beats, and 
the dramatist who wishes to draw a cha- 
racter and not a caricature must be able 
to hear it. 

3ut there seems to have been a slump 
n all serious plays this season. Hall 
Caine’s Manxman went down in a fort- 
night. Young Mr. Esmond’s JSagey, 
which I did not see, and his Divided Wav, 
an exceedingly fine play, contaming plenty 


of faults—as does all good work—scored 
little over a month between them. The 
thought of this consoles me for the col- 
lapse of my own Dick Halward. Alas! 
the troubles of one’s friends are wonder- 
fully comforting to a man. You were 
quite right about Ha‘ward. The photo- 
graphic business was too clever—“ too 
clumsy,” I think you called it, but then you 
were unkind. A still more serious obstacle 
to its success, however, was the character 
of the woman. I never got her over the 
footlights. She was plain to me—a woman 
who did not know herself. Most of us, I 
fear, are worse than we think ourselves. 
She thought herself worse than she was. 
But such a character only irritates an 
audience. They feel inclined to say to 
her, “ My dear woman, do make up your 
mind. We don’t care whether you are 
good or bad. Just find out, and then 
come back and let us know.” On the 
whole the play was most kindly received, 
which shows the value of Press notices. 
The only opinion worth knowing on a 
first night is the opinion of that small sec- 
tion of the general public who are neither 
first-nighters nor critics, but simple play- 
goers. If one could only get at this opinion 
theatrical management would’be simple ; 
but these people never cheer and they 
never hiss, they do not even talk to one 
another as they come out. They go quietly 
away in their cabs and omnibuses and 
trains ; and upon what they say when they 
get home to Kensington or Brixton de- 
pends the fate of your play. 

I shall be curious as to the progress of 
Wilson Barrett's Shadow of the Cross, which 
will be produced at the Lyric the night after 
I post this letter off to you. I hope sincerely 
that it may succeed, because if not, it will 
prove that forthenext fewyears there is very 
little chance for serious plays in London, 
It is a b/asé, bored public, this London pub- 
lic of ours ; it lives an unhealthy life, and 
has unhealthy thoughts. In books and art 
and plays it cares only for the abnormal 
and the ov/7é, But there are signs of a re- 
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action. The younger generation are knock- 

ing at the door, and they will bring with 

them the fresh, clean thoughts of youth. 
Write soon and give me your thoughts ; 
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I am always the Letter for them, because 


they are real thoughts, not echoes. 
Your sincere friend, 
JeRuME K. JEROME. 



































BY ALLEN 


THE HORRORS OF LONDON. 


UPWARD. 


I.—WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


ESTMINSTER ABBEY is an 
i overrated place of camuse- 


a 


ment. It lacks cheerfulness. 
There are too many tomls 
in Westminster Abbey. ‘Tombs are nice 
things; there is a good deal of moral 
entertainment to be derived from tombs, 
but in large quantities they are depressing. 
In Westminster Abbey you cannot turn 
round for tombs. 

The attendants at the Abbey are fond 
of these tombs. It gratifies them to have 
strangers admire them. But they overdo 
it. They throw their tombs at you. They 
sicken you with tombs. 

The Chapter of Westminster collect 
tombs. It is their hobby, and they have 
given way to it till it has become a mania. 
They crave for tombs. ‘They will do 
anything to get them: ‘The professional 
dealers in tombs know this. ‘The moment 
they hear of a good tomb being in the 
market, they try to secure it for the 
Abbey authorities. These peop!e are not 
satisfied with their fair share, with the 
natural crop of tombs, so to speak. ‘They 
try to cut out other collectors, and to get 
hold of tombs to which they are not 
entitled. When this f.i!s they forge 
tombs. 

They do this unblushingly. Everyone 
knows that Longfellow is not buried in 
Westminster Abbey. His remains are 
four thousand miles away. But the 
Abbey people do not care for this. They 
wanted a Longfellow tomb to complete 
their collection, and they have got one. 
In a thousand years or so they will begin 
to pretend that their tomb is the genuine 
one, and that all others are imitations. 

The result of these tomb-snatching 
tactics is that you cannot trust the tombs 
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in Westminster Abbey. You never know 
which of them is bogus. They show a 
tomb which they claim to be a genuine 
Edward the Confessor. It is the oldest 
tomb in their exhibiticn, and they are very 
proud of it. Now it is well known that 
real Edward the Confessor tombs are 
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very scarce. Will it be believed that this 
tomb has been proved to be a thirteenth 
century fabrication, dating at least tw» 
hundred years after the death of Edward 
the Confessor? Honourable philatombists 
may well look askance at such methods 
of tomb-collecting. On the part of 9 
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body of eaucated Christian clergymen 
they are especially unworthy. 
The Chapter make a speciality of royal 


tombs. Their collection is rich in these, 


what do the Chaptercare? They heard a 
Shakespeare tomb was a swagger thing to 
have, and thereit is. Bysuch practices they 
bolster up their claim to have the finest 
assortment of 
tombs in the 
world. By-and- 
bye, no doubt, 
they will start 
a Wellington 
tomb, though 








every child in 
London knows 
that Wellington 
is buried in St. 
Paul’s Cathe- 
dral. But they 
are absolutely 
reckless. 

The 
Paul’s autho- 
rities com- 
menced to go 
in for tombs 


St. 





and would be richer if they had their 
way. There is a tomb of King John in 
Worcester Cathedral which they have 
long been anxious to possess, but up till 
now its owners have refused to part with 
it. . In order to get hold of this tomb 
they have even been willing to break up 
their set of poets. They have offered to 
exchange a genuine Michael Drayton and 
a doubtful Milton for the Worcester curio, 
but the swap has been contemptuously 
declined. 

It may be remarked here that their 
Shakespeare tomb is one of the most 
glaring impostures in the whole Abbey. 
It is well known that the only dona-fide 
Shakespeare in existence is kept at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. It is one of the best 
advertised tombs in England. Not ten 
per cent. of the visitors to the Abbey can 
be deceived by this cheap fraud. But 


quite recently, 
that is to say, 
within the last 
two centuries. 
They confine themselves to modern tombs. 
But already they have snapped up some 
fine specimens. The two gems of their 
coliection are the Wellington already re- 
ferred to, and an undoubted Nelson. This 
has caused, much heart-burning to their 
rivals at Westminster. These people dread 
competition, and have touts out in all 
directions to pick up likely tombs before 
the Cathedral can step in. They leave 
cards with all the undertakers. Everyone 
knows the frantic efforts they made to 
secure a Carlyle tomb not long ago. But 
they made a big scoop with their real 
Darwin. Ifthey had only gota Bradlaugh 
tomb as well they would be happy. 
Another collection on which they have 
long had an envious eye is the Winchester 
one. The Winchester people are strong 
in early kings, in which the Abbey is weak. 
They claim a Canute, and can point to 
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some authenticated Saxon queens. At one 
time there was a rumour in the city that a 








syndicate was to be formed, to amalgamate 
the two collections. But the scheme fell 
through. No doubt 

Winchester asked too 

much, or the West- 

minster Chapter 

thought it would be 

cheaper to make the 

tombs. They have 

been restrained up to 

now by the fact that 

their Abbey was only 

built in the eleventh 

century, and therefore 

therecan be no genuine 

tombs older than that. 

But a consideration of 

that kind will not stop 

them. They will pre- 

tend to dig up the 

foundations and dis- 

cover Roman tombs. 

A tomb of Julius Czesar would be just what 
they want. A Cicero tomb would fit them 
like a glove. 


Up to the present the Abbey has been 
weak in foreign tombs. The Chapter have 
been wrangling over inferior English 
specimens such as Brownings and faise 
Wesleys, and have let greater prizes slip 
through their fingers. 

This is a mistake, it gives a tone of 
monotony to their collection. They ought 
to extend their operations. A good set 
of French kings would give just the variety 
that is needed. A few well-selected czars 
would be a decided gain. Sultans’ tombs 
can be had for a ridiculously low figure in 
the Levant. Khans are a drug ia the 
market. There is not the least reason why 
these should be spurious. All the Chapter 
want is a smart agent out there, to look 
out for suitable khans, and arrange to 
have them come to England and die. Or 
they might import preserved khans. An 


advertisement in any respectable news- 
paper circulating in Central Asia would 
bring them in swarms of khans. It would 
pay them to supply khans to the retail 


trade. 
The fact is they are too respectable to 
make their exhibition a real success. They 


are behind the times. They have scarcely 
any murderers’ tombs in the Abbey, and 


those they have are old ones. No one 











cares about Plantagenet murderers. The 
public are tired of Bloody Mary. It may 
e that Bloody Mary is not buried in the 
Abbey, but they are certain to have a 
tomb of her, any way. It is useless to go 
on relying on Bloody Mary. Some new 
murderers would pay far better, and make 
a change. A Deeming tomb is a distinct 
need. A Jack the Ripper tomb would be 
a godsend. It would be a little premature 
perhaps, but the Chapter are not particu- 


lar. It is not too late to secure these 
tombs. But other speculators are in 
the market, and there is no time to 
lose. 

In these days it is idle to pick and 
choose your tombs, or to rest satisfied 
with the tombs you have got already. 
The fashion changes in tombs as in every- 
thing else, and if you tomb at all, you 
must tomb wisely and boldly, or you will 
be left behind. 
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MISS NELLY FARREN AT HOME. 


BY WHITWICK BROOK. 


HEN, the other Sunday afternoon, 

I went to call upon Miss Nelly 

Farren I was reminded of a say- 

tng of a much older lady whom I know: 

“ Life would be always sweet,” she told me 

once, “‘so long as there was someone to 

whom you could say—‘ Do you remem- 
ber ?’” 

Mrs. “Nelly Farren” Soutar—to give 
her her full name—with her two tall 
boys, and the numberless friends that she 
cannot help making everywhere, has no 
need ever to look forward apprehensively to 
her old age; but the reminiscence of which 
I have spoken was awakened by the con- 
versation which took place. It was a dull, 
cold day, our hostess was “ not quite so 
well,” and.two or three old friends had 
dropped in to see how she was. They 
had also dropped into a conversation 
about old days, and for a long time every 
other sentence began with “ Do you re- 
member ?” Those that did not, began with 
“That reminds me ——” It was alto- 
gether a very cosy afternoon ; the firelight 
was cosy ; it is the cosiest of houses and 
the prettiest of drawing-rooms ; the com- 
pany were both pretty and cosily at their 
ease. Their chatter was far enough 
away when I interrupted it. 

“To you remember, Nelly,” said a 
dark young lady, “what a pretty place 
Honolulu was ?” 

“Why, yes; wasn’t it,” responded 
Nelly. “And do you remember how it 
was the féfe day of the island when we 
landed there, and how we went to see the 
dances? And when they began to sing 
their national anthem—it went something 
like this”—(Miss Farren hummed the 
tune) —“‘ La da di da dida, tum te tum,’ 
and then they all ducked their heads like 
this”—(Miss Farren bowed deeply)— 
‘“« ¢ Ta da dida tum te tum tum te tum,’ and 





then they all ducked again: and I said to 
Sylvia, ‘Why, wherever have I heard that 
tune before? I’m certain I know it.’ So 
we listened again: and she said, ‘ Why, 
of course ; I’m certain I’ve heard it in 
England ; let’s go and ask the band- 
master.’ So we went to the bandmaster. 
The natives had got a band in honour of 
the occasion, and the band it was which 
was playing the tune for them. Well, we 
told the man that we’d heard the tune 
before, and asked him what it was; but 
for a long time he wouldn’t tell us, until at 
last Sylvia cried, ‘I know what it is! It’s 
‘La di da!’ ‘Sh-sh-sh! Yes, miss, so 
it is,’ said the German. ‘It’s “ He worea 
penny flower in his coat, la di da! ”—but 
these poor heathens don’t know it.’ It 
was poor Nelly Power’s song, wasn’t it ?” 
concluded Miss Farren. 

Somebody replied, and presently the 
talk went back again to the South Seas. 
“I suppose you were coming away from 
Australia when you stopped at Honolulu?” 

**Ves,” said Miss Farren, “we went 
straight from one of the most beautiful 
harbours in the world to another—from 
Sydney to San Francisco. I shall never 
forget the beautiful sight as we went at 
early morning through the Golden Gates. 
Dear me, what a little time ago it seems ! 
Yet I shall never be as young again as I 
was then.” 

“Why not?” asked an older lady. 
“Why, I’m sure you’re a good deal 
younger than you were four years ago.” 

“ Yes,” admitted the little woman, 
“but that seems a longer time ago than 
the other.” 

“Ts it four years since you were first 
laid up, Nelly ?” 

“Four years, my dear,” replied Nelly, 
“and once or twice they used to think 
I wasn’t going to get up again. But,” 
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she added, after a little pause, “I never 
turned my face to the wall.” 
There was a longer pause, of the kind 


which is only possible among friends, and 
then somebody asked how long it really 
was since Miss Farren had been out in 


Australia—was it at the time of the 
boom out there ? 

“Why, yes,” said she, “just at that 
time. It was as prosperous as could be 
in Sydney and Melbourne then, and the 
theatres could hardly hold the audiences. 
I liked the dear old Sydney theatre ; 
and that reminds me of an odd thing. 
You remember the story about poor 
Frederici ?” 

“Who was Frederici?” asked a 
stranger. 

“Oh, didn’t you ever hear of Fred- 
erici?” said 
one of the men. 

“ Well, he was 

an actor-man- 

ager out there, 

who for a long 

time had been 

hitting up 

against hard 

luck. How- 

ever, he took 

the Sydney 

theatre to pro- 

duce Faust, 

and he himself 

had the part of 

Mephistophi- 

les. From the 

moment the 

curtain rose 

the piece went 

with a roar,and 

it looked as if Frederici had struck success 
at last. It went splendidly from the first 
scene to the last, where Mephistopheles 
descends with Faust through a trap-door 
in a blaze of red fire. As the two went 
down the trap, Frederici leaned heavily 
against Faust. ‘Here, hold up!’ said 
Faust, ‘what’s the matter, man?’ But 
Frederici didn’t answer, for he was dead. 
He died as they went down.” 

“TI don’t think that’s quite it,” said 
Nelly Farren. “He wasn’t quite dead 
when they reached the staging below, and 
they sent for doctors to see if they could 
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bring him to with electric batteries. 
there he lay with the light from the trap- 
door streaming down upon him, and the 
audience cheering like mad to recall him. 
And by his side was Marguerite, who was 
his wife, and the angels standing looking 


on. Phil Maytoldme. He saw it, and he 
said that the stage manager—lI’ve forgot- 
ten what his name was, though I met him 
in America afterwards—-stood there, with 
his cigar in his hand, staring blankly at 
the place where Frederici had lain, for an 


“ JACK SHEPPARD.” 


hour after the body had been taken away, 
and saying nothing to anybody. Do you 
know, the rug upon which they laid him 
was in front of the fireplace in my dress- 
ing-room ; and I used to fancy I could 
see stains of blood upon it.” 

“ How awful!” said one of the ladies. 
“ How can you talk of suchthings? Did 
you meet Phil May out in Sydney ?” 

“Why, yes! Don’t you remember, Kate,” 
said Miss Farren to another lady, “how 
he was witness to that bet between poor 
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Fred and Mr. Garner. You know, Mr. 
Leslie and Mr. Garner, one of them had 


a very big head, and the other a very 
small one. Well, somebody bet them that 
they wouldn’t ride round Sydney in an 
open carriage, wearing each other’s hats. 
They took the bet ; and Phil May was to be 
witness and ride round with them. They 
did ride round ; and they won the bet.” 

“Didn’t they attract a good deal of 
attention ?” 

“ Not much. 
umbrellas over their heads. 


They each: carried open 
It kept off 
the sun.” 

“Tt’s a lovely climate out there, isn’t it?” 

“ Lovely. And the people so hospitable 
too. We went everywhere; and they 
couldn’t have been fonder of us. Did I 
ever show you what a gallery boy in 
Melbourne sent to me? Will you wheel 
up the little glass table, Boy ?” 

One of Mrs. Farren Soutar’s sons 
wheeled up a little table cabinet in which 
were all sorts of pretty things,—fans with 
carved and jewelled handles, miniatures, 
a heavy gold necklet, almost as thick as 


a piece of gas-piping, with an _ enor- 
mous locket (“I call that,” said Nelly 
Farren, “ my gold plate ; the old Marquis 
of Anglesey gave it to me years and years 
ago.”), bracelets, a belt and a dagger 
mounted in gold. Among all these relics, 
a hazel nut and a little piece of elaborate 
carving of the same size lay side by side. 
“ There,” said their owner. “See! He 
did that beautiful piece of carving out of 
a hazel nut and sent it to me with his love. 
Wasn’t.it sweet of him? I wouldn’t part 
with it for anything.” 

One of her listeners thought it was 
rather sweet of her to set such store by it. 
“What I liked so much about the 
Australians,” she went on, “ was the way 
in which they always speak of England as 
home. Iremember one gentleman, born 
and bred in Australia, said that he should 
be sure to come and see me as soon as 
ever he came ome.” 

“Tt was very jolly out there, and in 


America as well,” added the dark young 
lady. “I liked it, didn’t you, Nelly ?” 
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says the black waiter, showing all his 


“There’s no place like home,” said 
Nelly, “ it was very jolly and all that; but 
give me the Gaiety. Besides, it wasn’t all 
lavender. Do you remember that awful 
train journey from ’Frisco to New York ? 
Oh, my goodness !” 

“Yes; and do you remember the first 
thing we did when we got out at New 
York.” 

** We all went and had a bath.” 

“The baths you got in the train were 
simplv silly.” 

‘But I liked America for some things ; 
though the way they give you your dinner 
surprised me. I remember the first din 
ner that ever I ordered,” said Miss Farren. 
* You know, I never did eat much, but I 
idered a little soup, and a little fish, and 
a bird, and something else. Well, they 
took a tremendous time getting it, 7 
thought; but when it did come, you'll 
hardly believe me, but the waiter carried 
a tray with seventeen little bowls on it. 
‘What's this?’ says I. ‘Dinner, marm,’ 


teeth together. He’d brought it all at 
once. ‘ Well, upon my word,’ I said, ‘do 
you think I want to take ice-cream along 
with oyster soup? You can leave the 
fish,’ I said.” 

‘But it wasn’t a bad time we had out 
there ” said the little dark lady, “and we 
got on very well with the audiences, I’m 
sure.” 

“Oh, yes, certainly we did,” agreed Miss 
Farren, “as soon as they got used to us. 
I don’t think they understood our bur- 
lesques at first; but as soon as we set- 
tled down they were quite enthusiastic. 
And there’s one thing I shall always 
like America for, and that’s its dime 
museums.” 

“You aiways were 
Nelly.” 

“So I was,” she admitted; “do you 
know, one of my greatest friends for years 
was the Two-Headed Nightingale. She, or 
ought I to say ‘they,’ used to sit on that 


fond of freaks, 
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very settee where you are now; and once 
I’ve seen one of her—I mean them— 
asleep, while the other was doing knitting.” 

One of the ladies on the settee moved 
off it nervously. 

“TI wish you wouldn’t talk of such 
things, Nelly,” she urged. 

“‘ Why, they used often to come and see 
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me act at the Gaiety,” pursued Nelly, 
relentlessly. “I used to give them a 
box; and that reminds me of a mon- 
strosity-——” 

“If you’re going on in that way, I 
shan’t listen,” interrupted the dark little 
lady. “We never could find you when 
we lost you in America, except by hunt- 
ing for you in dime museums or lunatic 
asylums. But it gives me the creeps.” 
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“Well, I won't, if you don’t like it, 
agreed Miss Farren ; “ but talking about 
the creeps reminds me of the time I went 
to Newgate Prison. It was when I was 
getting up little Jack Sheppard, and I was 
very much in earnest about it. So I got 
permission to go over Newgate; and 
among the other places I saw were, of 
course, the dark cells. 
So I asked if they’d 
mind putting me in one 
just to see how it felt. 
‘Lock the door on me 
and leave me,’ I said; 
and they did. My dears! 
you can’t tell what it felt 
like when that lock 
clanged, and I heard the 
footsteps receding. And 
when I’d been there for 
five minutes—they said 
it was five minutes—I 
could almost have 
screamed to be let out.” 

At this point the old 
blue Dresden clock over 
the mantelpiece struck 
five. 

“Good gracious!” said 
Miss Farren, “I forgot 
allabout it There’s some- 
body coming to see me at 
five.” 

“Why we've a// come 
to see you,” we said, in a 
reproachful chorus. 

“Oh, yes,—you; but 
you are different. This 
is acomparativestranger,” 
and while she was still speaking the maid 
came in to announce him. 

He was a nervous young man who 
balanced his cup of afternoon tea with the 
anxious air of a juggler out of practice. 
For a little time it seemed as if his pre- 
sence were going to break up the pleasant 
afternoon chat ; but we trusted, not in vain, 
that, with our hostess to look after things, 
the talk would not become dull. Nor did 
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it; though in some unaccountable way 
the conversation appeared as if it were 
drifting into a dialogue between her and 
the Comparative Stranger. 

“ T should like to know,” we heard him 


say presently, “something about your 
early career, Miss Farren; something 
about when you began, for instance.” 

“Good gracious!” exclaimed Miss 
Farren. ‘ You’d want my dear mother 
here to tell you about that. Se knew; 
but I’ve forgotten long ago. All I re- 
member is that I appeared with her 
when I was a little girl of seven. At 
Exeter, I think it was.” 

There was rather an awkward pause. 
The Comparative Stranger seemed a little 
dashed. 

“Your mother was a good little actress,” 
said somebody, to break the silence. “I 
suppose you got your talent from her.” 

“Well, I didn’t get her voice,” said 
Miss Farren. “She had a very good 
voice, and my aunt, Georgiana Smithson, 
a lovely one. You know,” she continued, 
to the Comparative Stranger, “ some of us 
seem to find in the stage our own country, 


It runs in families, I suppose. I wanted 
my boys to go into the army; but, ‘ No, 
we want to go on the stage, mother,’ they 
said ; and so they must, I suppose. One 
of them is playing at the Opera Comique 

“IT suppose,” said the young man, 
hesitatingly, “you had a much severer 
time than they are likely to have in learn- 
ing your profession—touring in the pro- 
vinces, and that kind of thing?” 

“Why, no,” replied she. “I’ve only 
been at two theatres in my life. First I 
was at the Olympic, where I played Nan 
in Good for Nothing. And then I went 
to the Gaiety, and there I stuck—bless 
the old place !—for goodness knows how 
long. Don’t ask me /” 

“Tt was a quarter of a century, Nell,” 
said the old lady, severely. 

** Well, what if it was?” put in the little 
dark lady who had been in Honolulu 
with the Gaiety Company. “She'll. be 
playing at the old place a quarter of a 
century from now, I hope.” 

“And so say all of us,” said I ; “ but, 


Miss Farren, aren’t you forgetting the old 
Victoria Theatre ?” 
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“That I am,” said she, “and I ought 
to be ashamed of myself for not remember- 
ing it, for that was where poor old Framp- 
ton tried to turn me into a great /ragé- 
dienne. 1 was trained for tragedy, you 
know ; and if anyone could have made 
me into one it was old Frampton, for he 
was a splendid master. Lydia Foote, the 
beautiful actress that was, learned from 
him there at the same time as me; and 
Elise Hall and a dozen others. But I’m 
sure I was never intended for burlesque.” 

“ Perhaps,” suggested the Comparative 
Stranger, “burlesque was intended for 
you.” 

This was unexpected on the part of 
the nervous young man, and had the 
effect of inducing confidence in him on 
the part of the rest of the party, who had 
hitherto been listening to his efforts to 
monopolise their hostess with some dis- 
satisfaction ; and since he seemed desirous 
of obtaining information they joined in 
helping out Nelly Farren’s memory. 


“ She’s played in hundreds of parts be- 
sides burlesque,” said one of them, “and 7 
think it almost a pity she didn’t become a 
comedian.” 

“ Oh, I don’t know,” said Nelly, “ there 
have been lots of parts I’ve been fond of ; 
and I could never have loved anything as 


I loved little Jack Sheppard. That was 
always my nearest and best.” 

“What was that part you used to play 
with Terry ?—where he used to put you 
into a cannon to fire you off, and used to 
say, ‘Are you in?’ ‘Are you far in?’ 
‘Are you Nelly Far-in?’” 

“ Oh, that was the Forty Thieves, wasn’t 
it ? or was it Aladdin ?” 

“Tt couldn’t have been A/addin,” said 
the old lady, ‘‘ because you used to play 
in that with Johnny Toole.” 

“T hardly ever could remember any- 
thing when I wanted to,” said Miss 
Farren, “it was just the same in learning 
my parts. I always knew everyone else’s 
before my own. And I can scarcely 
remember who I have played things with ; 
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but I was at the Gaiety, I know, during 
all Phelps’ time, and all Charles Mathews’ 
time; and during what you might call 
the long and short burlesque period.” 

“ Tell him,” interposed somebody, 
“about that famous company which 
played Oliver Twist, if you can remem- 
ber.” 

“T don’t think I can. I certainly can’t 
remember them all ; but I know that once 
when I played O/iver Twist there was 
Henry Irving for Sikes, and Johnny 
Toole was the Artful Dodger ; and 
Mrs. Billington was Nancy Sikes. So 
that you see I've actually played with 
Irving, and I’m proud of it, for he is the 
dearest and kindest of men. The Queen 
made him ‘Sir Henry,’ and well he 
deserved it; but he’ll be Henry Irving 
to us all his days.” 

“ You've played with all the comedians 
of the last twenty-five years,” said the 
old lady. “Thorne, and David James ; 
and let’s see ? You’ve mentioned Terry—” 

“What do you mean by the long and 
short burlesque period ?” asked the Com- 
parative Stranger. 

“Well, you see,” explained Miss Farren, 
“we used to have short burlesques at the 
Gaiety for a long time before John Hol- 
lingshead introduced the two- or three-act 
burlesques like Monte Cristo and /ack 
Sheppard—which was the best that ever 
was, even if I- do say it again; it was 
written by Yardley and poor Pottinger 
Stephens. Did you ever hear what he 
wrote back to the correspondent who 
addressed him as Potiphar Stephens? 
Well, never mind—I was saying, before 
long burlesques like Ruy Blas, and the 
Forty Thieves, and Aladdin, we used to 
have short ones like the Bohemian Girl 
and Robert the Devil. Aladdin was not 
properly of the later period. I think we 
went back for a little time to short bur- 
lesques after that.” 

The conversation was getting a little 
dull ; but we gave the young man a lot of 
information after that, since he seemed to 
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thirst for it, and finally Miss Farren 
showed him her birds, of which, together 
with her china, she is tremendously fond. 
I think she likes the birds best. 

“You know,” she told the young man, 
“T always did collect birds, and poor Mr. 
Leslie used to complain that the way I 
would cart my bird-cages about with me 
was a positive nuisance. Once some of 
the boys played a trick on me. A party 
of them went up tothe Blue Mountains— 


admired the birds, and seen all the 
photographs, of which there are number- 
less ones of Miss Farren’s numberless 
friends, but not half-a-dozen of herself in 
the house,—“ I never did like being 
photographed,” she declared, “‘and I 
never want tokeep them. For a long time 
after I went to the Gaiety I wouldn’t be 
photographed at all, for you know I 
always had boys’ parts, and I really would 


rather have been photographed as a 
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it was while we were in Australia—and 
they sent word from up country that they 
were bringing me a dozen ‘ Rosellas.’ 
And when the birds did reach me, what 
do you think ?—they were all dead; for 
people eat the pretty little darlings out 
there. The boys thought it was a good 
joke, but it was a joke that nearly made 
me cry, for I call it cruel to eat them.” 
At last, when the young man had 


girl ”—And at last the young man took 
his leave. 
“T didn’t catch his name,” said the 
dark young lady. ‘“ Who was he?” 
“Why! didn’t you know?” exclaimed 


Miss Farren. “ He was an interviewer.” 
“ An interviewer!” we cried. “ Well, 
why didn’t you tell us ?” 
“JT didn’t remember,” said Nelly 
Farren. : 


7? 
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“So that was why he asked you if ever “*Do you want to go back to see the 
you were going to return to the stage. Gaiety boys again?” asked the old 
What did you tell him, Nelly?” lady. 

“IT told him yes, I hoped so,” replied “My dear,” said Nelly Farren, “I’m 
Nelly Farren ; “and indeed I do.” wearying for it!” 
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A HARD CASE. 





** Look at me,now. After twenty years of married life and ’appiness with the wife of me ’art, eres me 
redooced to the straits of a private in the Salvation Army, bein’ a widower with five children, a cause 


of the prematoor decease of my spouse, owing to her devotion to the wash-tub. It’s ’ard!” 
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I.—THE DEAF CLERGYMAN. 


RS. NIX honoured me for several 

years with her confidence in all 
questions of doubt or difficulty which arose 
in connection with the conduct of her 
well-known boarding establishment in 
Baker Street. That these were many and 
various will be obv‘ous when I mention 
that the dinner-table at Elvira House 
accommodated from twenty to thirty 
guests, and was usually occupied to its 
fullest capacity. An experience of more 
than a quarter of a century as a per- 
manent boarder at Elvira House has 
made me acquainted with some strange 
and even startling episodes, in many of 
which, as the confidential friend and ad- 
viser of the esteemed proprietress, I have 
been personally concerned. Apart from 


opportunities of knowledge of the inner 
life of a cosmopolitan residential abode 
in London afforded to me by Mrs. Nix’s 
private revelations, I have a natural apti- 
tude for philosophical observation, which 
my enemies might describe as vulgar 
curiosity about the affairs of my fellow- 


creatures. Whether this contemplative 
temperament is an amiable idiosyncrasy 
or the reverse depends, I suppose, upon 
the possession of the gift of human sym- 
pathy as to which, in my own case, I can 
express no opinion; but at least it has 
helped to qualify me for the task I have 
voluntarily undertaken, namely, to place 
upon record certain events which seem 
worthy to be rescued from oblivion. 

Lest I should be accused of personal 
vanity in thus obtruding myself upon the 
public, let me hasten to explain that I 
have no intention of posing as the hero of 
the stories I am about to relate, nor of lay- 
ing claim to any special insight into human 
character. Mrs. Nix’s flattering predilec- 


tion for me was merely due to mutual 
esteem engendered by long acquaintance- 
ship, and to the fact that my business 
training frequently rendered me of some 
assistance to her. I was formerly a clerk 
in the Monarchy Assurance Office, from 
which I retired upon inheriting a modest 
fortune at a comparatively early age, and, 
for the rest, I am quite a commonplace 
individual, a bachelor, elderly and unin- 
teresting, but, I trust, inoffensive and 
harmless. 

After this wearisome preface, I find 
myself confronted by the initial difficulty, 
which must be experienced by all writers 
who take up the pen with a well-stored 
memory, of knowing where to commence 
myreminiscences. Fortunately, amoment’s 
reflection has caused me to realise how 
many of my stories have reference to a 
rather remarkable man whose singular in- 
troduction to Elvira House happened to 
synchronise with the origin of my friendly 
alliance with Mrs. Nix, and I cannot 
do better than make this my starting 
point. 

It seems only yesterday, though it is 
more years ago than I care to recall, that 
I was greeted one evening by the footman 
on my return from the office—for I was 
still in business in those days—with a 
message from his mistress requesting that 
I would be good enough to step into her 
private sitting-room, as she wished to 
speak tome. I was a little flustered, I 
remember, at this unexpected invitation, 
for Mrs. Nix had hitherto treated me with 
distant condescension, and I was inclined 
to be somewhat overawed by her com- 
manding personality. 

However, I did not hesitate to obey the 
summons and was duly ushered into Mrs, 
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Nix’s sanctum, a small apartment at the 
back of the dining-room, which was used 
by her as a kind of office. Here she 
transacted the multifarious business de- 
tails of the establishment, made out the 
bills, interviewed the servants, granted 
solemn audiences to complaining guests, 
or enjoyed such rare leisure as her dis- 
tracting duties permitted. I found her 
seated at a desk engaged in writing out 
the menus for the evening’s repast, and 
looking resplendent in her elegant 
satin dinner dress; for she was then a 
very handsome woman, with an elegant 
figure, and a certain stateliness of de- 
meanour which accentuated her natural 
charms. 

I will confess, at once, that I had long 
admired Mrs. Nix from a respectful dis- 
tance, and had secretly deplored that cir- 
cumstances—personified by a husband of 
a thriftless and too convivial turn of mind 
—-forced her to occupy a position un- 
worthy of her talents and her social ante- 
cedents. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that at this, our first friendly interview, I 
was completely overcome by the gracious 
smile she bestowed upon me, and experi- 
enced a thrill of pride when she permitted 
me to grasp her jewelled hand. 

“Mr. Perkins,” she murmured, in her 
soft, low voice, when we were alone, “ you 
have now been an inmate of my establish- 
ment for some years, a proof, I hope, that 
you are not dissatisfied with my efforts to 
promote your comfort.” 

I hastened to assure Mrs. Nix that I 
fully appreciated her unvarying considera- 
tion ; and I spoke with such earnestness 
that she was evidently convinced of my 
sincerity. 

“T am the more gratified to hear this,” 
replied Mrs. Nix, confidentially, “ because 
I have a slight favour to ask of you.” 

“Tt is granted. Anything!” I ex- 
claimed, fervently. 

“T am sure I can trust you, Mr. Per- 
kins,” said Mrs. Nix, “but I have long 
hesitated whether I am justified in con- 


fiding in anyone about a matter affecting 
my husband.” 

“The Major?” I murmured, wondering 
what was coming. 

“Yes. It is no secret, I suppose, 
among the gentlemen of this establish- 
ment that Major Nix has, from time to 
time, caused me some uneasiness ?” 

I hardly knew what to say to this, for it 
was perfectly well known that the Major 
had a doubtful reputation, to say nothing 
of his chronic impecuniosity and other un 
desirable characteristics. 

“You need not reply ; and I appreciate 
your reticence, Mr. Perkins,” said the ex- 
cellent lady, noticing my embarrassment, 
“but you can at least tell me what you 
think of Colonel Tarleton ?” 

“Colonel Ephraim B. Tarleton, the 
American gentleman?” I exclaimed, 
startled by the abrupt enquiry. 

“Yes, Mr. Perkins; I am _ afraid 
Colonel Tarleton is exercising an evil 
influence upon my husband. Are you 
aware of any monetary transactions be- 
tween. them ?” 

“No,” I replied. 

**T know that Colonel Tarleton has put 
his name to a bill for Major Nix,” said the 
poor lady anxiously, “and as this gentle- 
man 1s neither stupid nor particularly 
generous, I am afraid he has some motive, 
He wants, I am sure, to get Major Nix 
into his power—and the Major is so 
fatally good-natured. You can appreciate 
my uneasiness, Mr Perkins,” added Mrs 
Nix with emotion. 

I did indeed, for I knew that the shifty 
Major would be an easy dupe of any de- 
signing person, especially as his sense of 
moral rectitude was of the vaguest. But, 
on the other hand, I had no reason to 
doubt the integrity of the boarder re- 
ferred to, though I personally rather dis- 
liked him. Colonel Tarleton was an 
elderly gentleman, from New York, who 
had come to England on some business, 
to which he occasionally alluded in rather 
mysterious terms; but what it was I had 
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never inquired—indeed, I had not ex- 
changed half-a-dozen words with him. 

“T really know very little about Colonel 
Tarleton,” I replied, as the result of my 
reflections, “nor have I noticed any 
particular intimacy between him and 
Major Nix. Of course, if I can do 
anything m 

“You can indeed, Mr. Perkins,” in- 
terrupted Mrs. Nix, earnestly. “I want 
you to observe Colonel Tarleton and my 
husband, and to report to me if you see 
anything suspicious.” 

“T will if you wish,” I replied, a little 
reluctantly ; “but why not give Colonel 
Tarleton notice to go?” 

‘What excuse could I make? Besides, 
isn’t it safer to let him remain here— 
under my own eye, as it were?” said 
Mrs. Nix, with that sagacity which always 
distinguished her. 

“No doubt, and I hope I may be able 
to set your mind at rest,” I answered, as I 
rose at the sound of the first dinner 
gong. 

“Thank you so much, dear Mr. Per 
kins,” said Mrs. Nix graciously, giving me 
her hand again. “ By-the-bye,” she added 
as I turned to leave the room, “I have 
yet another small favour to ask of you. 
An unexpected guest has arrived, and we 
are quite full, as you know. And yet I 
didn’t like to turn away a clergyman of 
the Church of England,” she added, im- 
pressively. 

“ Indeed ?” 

“ You know, Mr. Perkins, my own dear 
father. was a clergyman, and my respect 
for the cloth amounts to veneration. I 
thought I might venture to rely upon your 
good nature,” said Mrs. Nix in her most 
irresistible tone. 

“In what way?” I enquired. 

“There is a small room on the top 
floor adjoining that occupied by this 
dreadful Colonel Tarleton. You will not, 
I am sure, mind sleeping there for a few 
nights and giving up yours to the clergy- 
man—Mr. Brown?” 


“Oh, of course not,” I replied, rather 
faintly. 

“T was sure of it, and therefore I ven- 
tured to have your things moved up. I 
felt certain that you would not mind 
obliging a clergyman of the Church of 
England, Thank you so much!” 

Though I felt a little lukewarm about 
the comfort of this reverend gentleman, I 
was quite realy to render a service to our 
hostess, especially after her flattering con- 
fidences ; and I therefore made my way 
to my new quarters without resentment. 
But I might very reasonably have com. 
plained of the change, for my temporary 
apartment was a veritable garret, which 
had hitherto been used only as a box- 
room. The accommodation it afforded 
was of the most meagre description, and 
I quite realised that a clergyman of the 
Church of England—or in fact, any sane 
individual who was not under the in- 
fluence of Mrs. Nix’s fascinations—would 
have flatly refused to occupy it. 

No sense of grievance, however, occurred 
to my mind; indeed, I had no time to 
think of anything but my hurried toilet, 
which I had barely completed before the 
dinner gong sounded. As I emerged 
from my room, I encountered Colonel 
Tarleton on the narrow landing, in the 
act of carefully locking the door of his 
apartment. 

“Hullo!” he exclaimed sharply on 
seeing me, “what are you doing up here, 
Mr. Perkins?” 

“T’ve moved up for a day or two to 
oblige Mrs. Nix, as my own room is tem- 
porarily occupied by a new boarder,” I 
replied, purposely ignoring his abrupt 
tone. 

“ Wal, I’d advise you to keep your door 
locked, as I do mine,” he remarked, putting 
the key in his pocket in rather a defiant 
way. 

“ Indeed ! 
I enquired. 

“No, and I guess I don’t mean to,” he 
answered, with a short laugh. 


Have you lost anything ?” 
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I felt inclined to resent this implied im- 
putation upon tne honesty of the estab- 
lishment, but, mindful of the mission I 
had undertaken, I restrained my indigna- 
tion, and endeavoured to ingratiate my- 
self with him by some show of civility 
as we descended the stairs together. 
When we reached the dining-room, we 
found the other ; uests already assembled, 
and as I went to my place the Major rose 
from his seat at the end of the table, and 
rapped with the handle of his knife to 
command attention. Major Nix looked 
quite an imposing figure while performing 
his functions of host. Everyone knew that 
these were strictly limited to presiding 
at our meals, and that, for the rest, the 
Major was a complete nonentity. But he 
had a consequential, not to say pompous, 
demeanour on these occasions which in- 
spired vague respect, and, for a little mar, 
his appearance was impressive. He was 
short and stout, with a protuberant chest, 
which made a dazzling display of his im- 
maculate shirt-front ; his features had pro- 
bably once been handsome, though now 
puffy and purple ; he wore an enormous 
dyed moustache, and comported himself 
in public like a martinet culonel at the 
head of his regiment. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he said in 
apopiectic gasps, “it is our invariab'e 
custom, when we are honoured by the 
presence of a clergyman, to request him 
to say grace. With your permiss.on we 
will not commence till the reverend gentie- 
man appears.” 

This suggestion elicited a flutter of 
approval from the ladies, and we sat wait- 
ing for a few moments in embarrassed 
silence, while the servants stood by to re- 
move the covers. But the Major’s im- 
patience proved stronger than his piety, 
and after a very short interval he hastily 
mumbled the usual perfunctory form of 
words, and the meal commenced. It was 
as weil, indeed, that we had not de!ayed, 
for the Rev. Mr. Brown did not make his 
appearance until we were half-way through 
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the second course, when he entered so 
unobtrusively that few of us were at first 
aware of his presence. 

He turned out to be a little elderly 
gentleman, with a very palpable chestnut 
wig and lurge goggle spectac‘es. His 
whiskers were grey, and his face looked 
old and wrinkled. He wore an old- 
fashioned white bow, and thouzh his 
clothes were shabby, his aspect was emi- 
nently respectable and benevolent. He 
was apparently an old country parson on 
a visit to town, and I ain afraid that he 
created a general impression of disappoint- 
ment, after having been so pointedly 
alluded to. When he responded to a 
gracious remark from the lady next to him 
by producing an enormous ear-trumpct 
and explaining in a high, quavering voice 
that he was as deaf as a post, a titter went 
round the iable, and public interest in him 
evaporated on the spot. 

For my part, I hardly noticed him, fur 
I was occupied in observing, with awakened 
interest, the American Colonel who sat 
nearly opposite to me. He was a tall, un- 
gainly man of sixty or upwards, attired in 
shining broadcloth with a high shirt-collar 
and a narrow black tie. He was white- 
haired and clean-shaven,’ and his plain 
features were slightly marked with the scars 
of small-pox. He had the most enormous, 
coarse hands I ever saw in my life, and 
possessed, apparently, the physical strength 
of a giant. ‘The chief peculiarity about 
him, however, was a most unprepossessing 
cast in one of his eyes, which rendered it 
almost impossible to fix with certainty 
the direction of his gaze. He ate his 
dinner almost in silence, but I could not 
help fancying that, in spite of his apparent 
preoccupation, nothing the Major did or 
said escaped him. 

When dinner was ended, the ladies de- 
parted, and th: men, shortly afterwards, 
followed their example. A few went up- 
stairs to the drawing-room, one or two 
hid engagem-nts out of doors ; but the 
majority, headed by the Colonel, ad- 
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* WOULD YOU BE SO GOOD, SIR, AS TO TELL ME THE NAMES OF SOME OF OUR FELLOW GUESTS 2 


journed to the smoking-room. I was just 
meditating doing the same, when sud- 
denly I found the yawning end of a 
speaking-trumpet thrust before my face, 
and the thin voice of the clergyman star- 
tled me by saying— 

“Would you be so good, sir, as to tell 
me the names of some of our fellow- 
guests ?” 

I looked round, and discovered that 
the Reverend Mr. Brown had silently 
moved down to the vacant chair beside 
me, and was awaiting my reply with a 
bland smile, his elbow on the table, and 
the other end of the speaking-tube fixed 
in his ear. I naturally complied with his 
request ; but my politeness was put to a 
severe test, owing to his unfortunate 
affliction. I was obliged to repeat my 
answers two or three times over ; and, to 
make matters worse, the old gentleman 
was not content with short replies, but 
persisted in having detailed information 
about everyone who had been at the 
table. I became so irritated at last that 
I left him abruptly, and went to the 
smoking-room, with a fixed determination 
to avoid him as much as possible in future. 

I have nothing more to record about 
that evening, except that I sat up to what 


was, for me, an unprecedentedly late 
hour, having made up my mind to pre- 
vent, as far as I could, any private con- 
fabulations between Colonel Tarleton and 
the Major. Nothing occurred, however, 
to confirm Mrs. Nix’s suspicions ; and the 
only reward of my devotion was the 
doubtful one of listening to a great num- 
ber of extraordinary lies from the Major, 
in the shape of wonderful experiences of 
a martial kind, which were generally sup- 
plemented bystill more marvellous legends 
from the equally inexhaustible reminis- 
cences of the American Colonel. 

The next day, when I returned from 
business, I found that I had been rein- 
stated in my own room. It appeared 
that Mr. Brown, having by some means 
ascertained that I had turned out for his 
convenience, had insisted that I should 
not be disturbed on his account, and had 
been moved up to the floor above. This 
act of good-nature naturally made a 
favourable impression upon me, and, con- 
sequently, when he again failed to appear 
at the dinner-table, after everyone else 
had assembled, I willingly adopted the 
suggestion conveyed bya glance from our 
hostess, and went upstairs to fetch him. 

When I reached the top landing, Mr. 
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Brown’s door was open and the room 
vacant. I was on the point of descending 
to the drawing-room, expecting to find 
him there oblivious of the dinner-gong, 
when I heard a footstep behind me, and 
came face to face with him emerging from 
the Colonel’s room. The old gentieman 
was visibly startled and confused at seeing 
me ; evidently his deafness—or the fact 
that I was wearing thin shoes—had pre- 
vented him from having warning of my 
approach, and I was annoyed with myself 
for having innocently caused him em- 
barrassment. 

“Dinner, Mr. Brown,” I said, briskly. 

“ Eh?” he said, for he was not carrying 
his ear-trumpet. 

“ Dinner,” I roared. 

But it was no good; he vanished 
quickly into his own room, and re- 
appeared with the dreaded instrument. 
When I had explained, he said: 

“Thank you! Thank you! I’m a 
little deaf, you know. Didn’t hear the 
gong. I was just taking a peep into my 
neighbour's room,” he added, slyly. 

“Oh!” I exclaimed. 

“Eh?” he said, presenting the ear- 
trumpet. 

“T only said ‘Oh !’” I shouted into the 
chasm. 

“Yes, yes. Mere curiosity—idle curi- 
osity. A nice airy apartment. Larger 
than mine, and overlooking the street,” 
he responded. 

“T wonder you could get in,” I re- 
marked, as he :eemed to expect me to 
say something. 

“ Why ?” he asked, with a rather quick 
glance at me. 

“ Because the Colonel always keeps 
his door locked,” I replied. 

“He didn’t to-night,” said Mr. Brown, 
watching my face as deaf people do, 
though I fancied there was a shade of 
anxiety in his scrutiny. 

‘“* Evidently,” I answered, shortly. 

“But don’t tell him; don’t tell him. 
He might be vexed. I-—I didn’t, of 
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course, know that he was so particular, 
said Mr. Brown. 

“Of course not,” I responded. 

“ Eh ? ” 

“T say, of course not,” I shouted, 

irritably. 

“Thank you! Thank you! I will be 
down in one minute,” he answered, dis- 
appearing into his room. 

Dinner had, of course, commenced by 
the time I reached the dining-room, and 
consequently Mr. Brown was again toc 
late to officiate in his clerical cipacity. 1 
thought nothing, at the moment, of the 
old parson’s inquisitiveness about his 
neighbour’s apartment ; but I ungratefully 
decided to postpone thanking bim for his 
courteous consideration for me till the 
next day. His appalling deafness mode 
conversation with him quite a painful 
ordeal; and I could judge, from the 
wearied expression on the faces of the 
ladies who sat near to him at table, that 
others were of the same opinion. 

I therefore got up immediately dinner 
was over, and hurried to the smoking- 
room, which happily seemed to have no 

attractions for the old gertleman. Here I 
again devoted myself to the uncongenial 
task of outstaying the Major, and I think 
Colonel Tarleton suspected my design, 
for he scowled at me fiercely when we 
three were at length left alone, andassumed 
a bullying demeanour. But I kept my 
temper under control, and finally th: 
Colonel, finding the Major was beginning 
to yield to the somnolent influence of his 
fifth tumbler, consoled himself by punish- 
ing. the whiskey-bottle, with the result 
that I had to conduct him to his room 
in the small hours of the morning. In 
cidentally I obscrved that the Colonel 
seemed surprised and annoyed at findi ¢ 
that he had left his door unlock: d, and 
was disposed to quarrel with me about it. 

I was thoroughly tired out after this 
unaccustomed vigil, and had fallen into 
a heavy slumber, when I was awoke by 
an uproar in the Coionel’s room overh ad 
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Tie cry of “ Fire” resounded through the 
house, and, remembering his condition at 
our parting, I was not unprepared for 
what had happened. Rushing upstairs 
with other startled boarders, we found the 
landing thick with smoke and the Colonel’s 
door open. The gas had been lit, and 
inside the room, through the dense and 
stifling atmosphere, we could dimly dis- 
cern the Rev. Mr. Brown, with a damp 
towel tied round the lower part of his face, 
tearing down the blazing bed-curtains and 
throwing them into the fireplace, while 
the Colonel, choking and swearing, sat 
on the other side of the bed ina dazed 
and stupefied condition. The ceiling was 
o)scured by dense black wreaths of 
smoke, and the flames were consuming 
the valences around the top of the 
canopy. 

Weall immediately rushed to the assis- 
tance of the parson, whose extraordinary 
activity was remarkable. In his frenzied 
zeal he had contrived to drag the sheets 
of the bed as well as the curtains, so that 


a serious conflagration was also taking 


place in the grate. However, by our 
united efforts we speedily put out the 
flames, and after throwing open the win- 
dows, took refuge on the landing, drag- 
ging the Colonel with us. 

“Tt was a mercy, gentlemen,” quavered 
the parson, removing the towel from his 
face and panting after his exertons, “that 
Iam in the habit of reading late in my 
room.” 

I then observed that Mr. Brown was 
fully dressed with the exception of his 
coat, a somewhat singular circumstance 
considering the lateness of the hour. 

**T noticed a smell of burning, and saw 
smoke issuing from our friend’s door,” 
continued Mr. Brown. 

“How on earth did you get in?” 
enquired the Colonel, with a strong exple- 
tive. ‘I locked the door.” 

The parson, not having his speaking- 
trumpet, did not appear to notice the 
question, for he proceeded : 
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“T found the bed-curtains ablaze; the 
gentleman had evidently left his candle 
alight.” 

“T had no candle; it’s all a darned 
lie!” cried the Colonel, who, though 
he now seemed completely sober, was 
evidently beside himself with sudden 
excitement. 

“ Anyhow the bed was on fire, and but 
for this gentleman you would have been 
burnt to death,” I said, sharply. 

But instead of taking the hint, and 
offering his preserver the expressions of 
gratitude he was entitled to, the Colonel, 
with another oath, dashed into his room 
again and commenced to make a frenzied 
search among the charred and burnt frag- 
ments of drapery in the fireplace. His 
room being by this time pretty clear of 
smoke, the rest of us followed him in and 
stood watching him in amazement. His 
wild excitement and the oaths and exe- 
crations which issued from his lips alarmed 
us all, and when he suddenly turned upon 
us and fiercely ordered us out, we fled 
before him like a flock of sheep. 

“See here!” he cried, suddenly open- 
ing the door after slamming it in our 
faces, “somebody has been tampering 
with the lock! The key won’t turn.” 

He rattled the key furiously, and then, 
his face distorted by passion, banged the 
door to again. Though the lock obviously 
refused to work, we had so little desire to 
intrude upon the Colonel’s privacy that 
we hastily descended the stairs with one 
accord and left him to himself. 

The other inmates of the house, having 
by this time realised that there was no 
further danger from the fire, had retired to 
their apartments, and we men who had 
witnessed the scene just recorded, congre- 
gated in the dining-room, for sleep at the 
moment was out of the question. We 
were all a little startled and uneasy at 
the Colonel’s extraordinary outburst, and 
there was a vague suspicion that some- 
thing was wrong. We fortified ourselves 
with whiskey, and stared <t ene another 
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h rather white faces as we discussed 
the affair. 

“‘T believe the Colonel is mad. I don’t 
hink it’s safe to have him in the house, 
re marked a nervous young gentleman. 

“* Perhaps you had better tackle him ?” 
said Major Nix ; and though he laughed, 


I noticed that his hand trembled rather as 
Se raised his tumbler to his lips. 

“Did you see how he giared at the 
poor old parson?” exclaimed another 


boarder. 

“Where zs the parson?” I enquired, 
perceiving for the first time that he was 
not amongst us. 

“ Please, sir,” interposed the footman 
who, in picturesque deshabille was minis- 
tering to our needs, “the old gentleman 
went out just before you came down.” 

“ Left the house !” we all exclaimed. 

“Yes, sir; and he had a bag with 
him.” 

“ The luggage he brought ?” 

“Yes, sir; I caught him unfastening 
the front door; and he give me half-a- 
crown to hold my _ tongue for five 
minutes.” 

This startling news threw us all into 
renewed consternation ; the prevailing 
impression was that the old gentleman 
had fled in a sudden panic at the Colonel’s 
terrible aspect. I noticed, however, that 
the Major appeared to attach some 
special significance to the information, 
for he said with a start— 

“T think Colonel Tarleton ought to 
know.” 

“Why?” I enquired. 

“T believe the parson has played him 
a trick,” siid the Major, moving abruptly 
towards the door. ‘Who will come ani 
tell him ?” 

Nobody volunteered except myself, and 
I was more influenced by the desire to in- 
vestigate this apparent clue to an under- 
standing between Major Nix and the 
Colonel than by valorous instincts. I 
accompanied the Major upstairs, and on 
the top landing we paused to peep. into 


the parson’; room. I held a candle over 
my head, and glanced round, but there 
was no one there, and his luggage had 
disappeared. We paused a moment out- 
side the Colonel’s door, and then Major 
Nix knocked. 

“Come in,” said the Colonel’s voice, 
now perfectly calm and composed. 

We entered nervously, and found him 
lying quietly on the bed, in the midst of 
the chaos, wrapped in blankets and sur- 
rounded by the charred and tattered 
shreds of the curtains. His recent rage 
and agitation seemed to have completely 
vanished, and he cocked his evil eye at 
us with what was evidently intended to be 
an amiable expression. 

“Hello!” he exclaimed. 
up ?” 

“The parson has bolt.:d,” said Major 
Nix, breathlessly. 

“Poor devil! I guess I skeered him 
some,” said the Colonel, with a sardonic 
laugh. “I thought I’d lost something.” 

“Oh!” said Major Nix, meaninzly. 

“Yes! but it was all right,” said the 
Colonel. 

“ What was; all right ?” I enquired, half 
involuntarily. 

“The gold repeater presented to me 
by the officers of my old regiment,” said 
the Colonel, raising himself on his elbow 
rather fiercely. 

I retired, discomfited, and both he and 
the Major laughed; but when we were 
alone, outside the door, the latter turned 
uncomfortably red, and hastened to say— 

‘T imagined the Colonel thought he had 
lost something. His watch is all right, it 
seems.” 

“Ttis evidently a very valuable watch,” 
I said, drily. 

The Major made no verbal reply, but I 
noticed that he turned the subject 
abruptly, and it was obvious to me that 
Colonel Tarleton had referred to some- 
thing more precious to him than his 
chronometer. Our report of the Colonel’s 
tranquillity caused our fellow-guests to 


 What’s 





disperse to their rooms, and I sought my 
own couch with a complete conviction 
that these two military gentlemen shared 
some equivocal secret between them. 

It seemed useless to speculate what 
this secret might be, though I spent a 
wakeful hour in doing so without arriving 
at any conclusion. It was impossible to 
disassociate the Rev. Mr. Brown from the 
mystery, for his abrupt disappearance 
was, to say the least, peculiar. I began 
to have uncomfortable suspicions con- 
cerning the reverend gentleman, whose 
flight might have been premeditated, since 
he had taken his luggage with him ; but 
on the other hand, as the Colonel had 
apparently not missed anything, and Mr. 
Brown had done nothing worse than save 
a fellow-creature’s life, the motive for his 
departure could hardly have been evil. I 
could only suppose that excitement had 
turned the old gentleman’s brain, or that 
he had yielded, as my fellow-boarders evi- 
dently believed, to a sudden panic caused 
by the Colonel’s extraordinary violence. 

I awoke the next morning without any 
fresh inspiration, except that when I re- 
called to mind what Colonel Tarleton had 
said in his first excitement, I realised that 
he had practically accused Mr. Brown of 
having fired the curtains and caused the 
whole episode. Fantastic as this sug- 
gestion appeared, it certainly seemed odd 
that the parson should have been up and 
fully dressed at that hour of the night, 
and, having myself conducted the Coionel 
to his room, I could vouch for the fact 
that he had tumbled into bed by the light 
of the gas. Mr. Brown had stated that 
the bed-curtains had caught fire from the 
flame of a candle, but unless I was very 
much mistaken, the Colonel had spoken 
the truth when he denied that there was a 
candle in the room. This, at least, was a 


simple question of fact which could be 
_ easily cleared up, and I felt quite excited 
by certain vague theories which floated in 
my mind regarding the true character of 
the deaf clergyman. 
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But these theories, indefinite and 
shadowy as they were, turned into pangs of 
disquieting remorse when I listened to 
the apologetic statement which the Colonel 
voluntarily made at the breakfast-table. 
The establishment was in a ferment of 
excitement over the events of the pre- 
ceding night, and Colonel Tarleton 
anticipated complaints and enquiries by 
a sort of public confession. He evidently 
prided himself, like so many of his 
countrymen, upon being a bit of an 
orator, for in answer to a question from 
our hostess he rose to his feet and made 
us a little speech. He first desired, he 
said, to ask pardon for the alarm he had 
caused and especially to beg forgiveness 
of the reverend gentleman whom he had 
treated, in his excitement, with gross rude- 
ness and with base ingratitude. The 
only excuse he could offer for his conduct 
was, he frankly admitted, confusion of 
mind produced by the shock of the fire 
acting upon a condition of inebriety. 
Proceeding to detail the cause of the 
disaster, he said that, being seized with a 
desire to read, he had lighted a candle 
which he carried in his trunk and had 
fallen asleep over his paper without having 
taken proper precautions to guard against 
accident. He expressed himself deeply 
grieved that the Rev. Mr. Brown had fled 
from the house in alarm at his violence, 
and wound up by announcing his im- 
mediate departure from Elvira House. 

I exchanged glances with our hostess at 
the conclusion of the Colonel’s eloquent 
and contrite remarks, and not only Mrs. 
Nix, but every one of us, was manifestly 
relieved at the prospect of being spared 
any future manifestations of the American 
gentleman’s exuberance. Our satisfaction 
was only tempered by regret at the dis- 
appearance of the ill-used Mr. Brown, of 
whom nothing more had been heard ; and 
I may here record that a mystérious 
envelope, addressed to Mrs. Nix and con- 
taining a money-order for a sovereign, 
which came by an early post, was the only 
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communication ever received from the 
reverend gentleman, whose _ singular 
reticence was attributed to natural em- 
barrassment. 

When, upon my return from the office 
at the end of the day, I found that Colonel 
Tarleton had been as good as his word, 
and had disappeared from our midst, I 
naturally hoped that we had heard the 
last of him, and especially that his un- 
hallowed intimacy with Major Nix had 
come to a termination. On this subject, 
however, I soon began to entertain secret 
misgivings, because I fancied the Major 
avoided me. For some reason, which I 
could not fathom, he evidently disliked 
talking about his late associate, and though 
usually ready enough to discuss his friends 
behind their backs with engaging frank- 
ness, Major Nix displayed a commendable 
reticence when any allusion was made to 
the Colonel’s shortcomings He was care- 
ful to assure me that he had no idea what 
had become of him, from which circum- 
stance, knowing the Major's little peculiari- 
ties, I suspected that he was perfectly ac- 
quainted with the Colonel’s present address. 

As Mrs. Nix was evidently quite easy 
in her mind again, [ did not venture to 
suggest any doubts upon the point, but 
about a week later my suspicions were 
verified in rather a remarkable way. 

I was walking home one evening 
between five and six o’clock when, as I 
entered Piccadilly, I caught sight of 
Colonel Tarleton in earnest conversation 
with the Major at the entrance to a bye- 
way which runs down by the side of St. 
James's Church. They separated before 
I could reach them, the Colonel slouching 
down the alley with a furtively expectant 
air, and the Major strolling westward in 
front of me. Neither of them saw 
me, and, my apprehensions thoroughly 
awakened by this ominous encounter, I 
slackened pace and followed Major Nix, 
feeling sure that he was engaged upon 
some doubtful errand. I noticed that he 
looked up at the numbers of the houses as 
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he walked, and presently he paused at 
what appeared to be the private entrance 
ofashop. At this moment I caught him 
up and laid my hand o. his shoulder. 

There are some men who can never 
stand the ordeal of being suddenly 
accosted, and the Major was one of them. 
He turned round with a guilty start and 
seemed covered with confusion. 

“Hullo!” I exclaimed, smiling at the 
Major’s purple and qui ering face, “ what 
are you up to?” 

“I was merely about to call on a 
friend,” he said uneasily. 

I glanced with considerable curiosity 
at the small brass-plate upon the door ai 
which the Major had halted. It was a 
very unobtrusive little plate, hardly larger 
than a lady’s visiting-card, and in micro- 
scopical type it bore the simple inscrip- 
tion, * Booth.” 

“Oh! Is Mr. Bootha friend of yours? 
—or of Colonel Tarleton’s ?” 

“What is that to you, Mr. Perkins?” 
he replied, looking apoplectic. 

“Nothing ; but, with your permission, 
I should like to be introduced,” I replied, 
putting my arm in his. 

Poor Major Nix was not a man of 
strong character, and I knew from long 
experience that he was readily overcome 
by a display of firmness. I have fancied, 
since, that, as the nature of his errand 
was peculiar, he was not altogether un- 
willing to have the support of my pre- 
sence. At all events, he yielded sulkily 
to my importunate request, and permitted 
me to accompany him. 

The bell, which the Major pulled ner- 
vously, opened the door by means of 
some mechanism, and we found ourselves 
in the passage-way of « house leading to 
the first floor. We ascended the staircase 
to a back office, at the entrance to which 
a clerk awaited us, who demanded our 
business. 


“To see Mr. Booth. From Colonel 


Tarleton,” said the Major, with a guilty 


glance at me. 
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The clerk left us standing in the office, 
while he stepped through a green baize 
door into the front room. The Major 
whistled an air from a comic opera, osten- 
tatiously avoiding conversation, while I 
silently wondered what was going to hap- 
pen. After a brief interval the clerk re- 
appeared, and requested us politely to 
walk inside. 

The Major, with his shoulders thrown 
back and his face crimson, went in first, 
while I meekly’ followed. We were 
ushered into a room of considerable di- 
mensions with three windows overlooking 
the street; it was handsomely furnished 
in a semi-official way; and at a round 
table by the fireplace sat a prim-look- 
ing little gentleman with a bald head, 
who bowed when we appeared, and 
politely invited us, by a gesture, to b2 
seated. I had made up my mind that 
Mr Booth was a money-lender, and so, 
of course, he might be; but I was not 
unfavourably impressed by his appearance. 
He surveyed us calmly through a pair of 


gold-rimmed spectacles ; his clean-shaven 
features were shrewd and not unkindly; 
his dress was a rather closely-fitting dark 
grey suit, vaguely suggestive of sporting 


proclivities. He wore a smart flower in 
his button-hole, and his scanty iron-grey 
hair was carefully arranged to conceal, as 
far as possib'e, the baldness of his 
polished cranium. 

A moment's silence ensued while the 
clerk was in the room, and it seemed to 
me that Mr. Booth glanced in my direc- 
tion with a slightly puzzled expression. 

“TI thought I was to have the pleasure 
of seeing Colonel Tarleton,” said Mr. 
Booth, as soon as we were alone, looking 
rather pointedly at me. 

“ Jam theC dlonel’s representative,” said 
Major Nix, pompously. “This gentle- 
man is merely a friend —Mr. Perkins. He 
—ahem !—knows nothing. Colonel Tar- 
leton regrets —ahem !—important engage- 
ment.” 

“He is waiting for you round the 


corner, of course,” said Mr. Booth, 
quietly. ‘ 

“Our business,” continued the Major, 
manifestly disconcerted by Mr. Booth’s 
remark, “is secret and confidential. I 
have to hand to you a packet in exchange 
fora sum of money—in cash.” 

“ Do you know what is in the packet ?” 
enquired Mr. Booth, looking keenly at 
the Maor. 

“Ahem! I suppose I had better say 
no—in the presence of a third party,” 
said the Major with importance, as n: 
produced a small packet in a covering of 
wash_leather. 

“T will answer for Mr. Perkins’ discre- 
tion,” said Mr. Booth, rather to my sur- 
prise. 

“This packet,” said the Major, with 
considerable reluctance, “contains the 
plan and details of a new ‘Torpedo 
adopted by the United States Navy.” 

“T see. And I, on behalf of the 
English Government, have been nego- 
tiating to obtain this secret? That 
is Colonel Tarleton’s story to you?” 

I was conscious of a note of banter in 
Mr. Booth’s tone, though his face was 
perfectly grave. I think the Major also 
had some uncomfortable misgiving, for 
he commenced to fidget in his chair. 

“By his own showing this precious 
Colonel is a miserable spy,” said Mr. 
Booth, severely. ‘ As a matter of fact, he is 
a sham Colonel; a convicted forger ; and 
a cowardly blackmailer. He has been 
making a fool of you, Major Nix. That 
packet contains letters supposed to have 
been written, under sad circumstances, by 
a lady. Never mind their history. Tarle- 
ton—or Bassett—or Jessop, is using you 
as acatspaw. A nice occupation for a 
gentleman holding Her Majesty’s com- 
mission to be the emissary of a scoundrel 
like that ! ” 

The quiet incisiveness of Mr. Booth’s 
manner carried conviction with it; his 
scornful tone produced a glow of shame 
oa Major Nix’s hardened cheeks. To do 
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the Major justice, I am quite sure he had 
no notion of the depth of the iniquity on 
which he was engaged, and Mr. Booth 
seemed satisfied tuat my companion was 
genuinely shocked by the revelation. 
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I started at this; and the Major sprang 
to his feet with a muttered oath. 

** Your friend no doubt always intended 
to use you as a catspaw, but when the 
real letters disappeared, you became more 


“THE MAJOR SPRANG TO HIS FEET WITH A MUTTERED OATH.” 


“ Tt’s easily proved,” gasped the Major 
as soon as he could speak. 


He produced a penknife as he spoke, 
and with a shaking hand, ripped open the 
stitchings of the wash-leather cover. A 
dozen or more of letters, written in a 
woman's hand on foreign paper, dropped 
out upon the Major’s knees and thence 
slid on to the floor. 

“They are spurious—every one of 
them, forged by your friend since the 
originals disappeared at the time of the 
fire at Elvira House,” said Mr. Booth, in 
an unmoved voice. 


necessary to him than ever,’ continued 
Mr. Booth quietly. ‘‘ You see he wasn’t 
quite certain what had become of them. 
I did not let him know they had come 
into my possession. He therefore thought 
he might pass off those forgeries on me 
—but he wasn’t hopeful enough to come 
himself.” 

“T now understand why he pretended 
he had not lost anything,” I interposed. 

“ Exactly,” said Mr. Booth, glancing at 
me. ‘I continued negotiations because 
I foresaw what would happen. With those 
forged letters in my possession, I can hand 
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Tarleton to the police at any moment. 
Will you kindly go and tell him so, Major 
Nix, and, if possible, bring him bac with 


you?” 

The poor Major was so overwhelmed 
with shame and confusion that he seemed 
only too glad of any excuse for rushing 
from the room. He hurried round, as he 
told me afterwards, to the trysting-place 
with the idea of chastising his rascally 
confederate, but at the sight of his furious 
aspect the ‘* Colonel ” turned tail and dis- 
appeared. This was the Major’s version, 
but what actually transpired I do not 
know. At all events the rascal quickly 
vanished from the scene, while Major Nix, 
crestfallen, made the best of his way 
home. 

Meanwhi'e Mr. Booth calmly finished 
a letter he had apparently been engaged 
upon when we arrived, and then rang for 
his clerk, who, by his directions, gathered 
up the packet and its scattered contents. 
These Mr. Booth carefully locked up in a 
drawer without as much as glancing at 
them ; and then he turned to me with a 
friendly smile and said — 

“JT don’t suppose the Major will come 
back.” 

“ How is the Rev. Mr. Brown?” I en- 
quired, looking him straight in the face. 

“T thought it best to disappear,” he 
replied, smiling, without the least embar- 
rassment. “I had got the letters, and I 
wasn’t sure that he might not attack me.” 

‘Was the fire accidental ?” I asked, 
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seeing that Me. Booth did not resent my 
enquiries. 

“‘T examined his trunks and every hole 
and corner of his room. He carried tne 
packet about with him, and slept with it 
under his pillow. I wanted to make him 
believe it had been destroyed in the fire. 
O., yes, of course the fire was acciden- 
tal,” added Mr. Booth, returning my gaze 
quite gravely. 

“Your disguise was excellent. Are you 
a detective ?” I ventured to ask. 

“‘T was engaged to recover certain com- 
promising letters by hook or by crook, but 
I am very nearly a gentleman at large 
now,” said Mr. Booth, ignoring my ques- 
tion. “I merely keep on this office at 
present for the purpose of cleiring up a 
few outstanding matters. I have practi- 
cally retired. By the way, Elvira House 
seems a pleasant place to live in.” 

“Very,” I replied. 

“The landla ly—the 
charming, eh ?” 

“She is universally esteemed,” I an- 
swered, conscious of reddening. 

“H’m! I think I shall take up my 
quarters there. You and I, Mr. Perkins, 
I am sure would get on well together. 
The Major will hold his tongue. Pro- 
bably no one will recognise Mr. Brown ?” 
he said, shaking hands. 

**Only myself ; and I am, as you were 
good enough to say just now, discreet,” I 
replied, as we walked amicably to the 
door together. 


Major’s wife— 
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BY J. F. NISBET. 
THE UNPOPULARITY OF MARRIAGE, 


F marriageis not the entirely obnoxious 
thing thst advanced writers would 
have us believe, the time has arrived 
when some effort ought to be made to 
popularise it with the masses, for really 
the statistics collected on this subject 
become a little disquieting. All over the 
civilised world the matrimonial market is 
on the decline, and the more civilised a 
community the less it appears to be ad- 
dicted to marrying. France, for instance, 
well forward as she is on what is called the 
march of progress——almost in the van—-has 
a marriage rate of only seven and a 
fraction per thousand, which, with a re- 
stricted birth-rate, barely suffices to keep 
the population from going back. Great 
Britain and Germany still maintain a 
balance on the right side, but it is a declin- 
ing one, and in order to find marriage 
running as a really popular institution, one 
must go to such countries as Hungary and 
Servia, where people solve the sex-problem 
it would seem without pausing as we do 
to discuss it. Another circumstance to 
be noted is that in France, where discon- 
tented couples have an easy remedy, 
divorces increase even more rapidly than 
marriages diminish. We are following on 
the same track, slow'y but, I think, surely.; 
there are reports and percentages to prove 
it at the disposal of those who care for 
them. 

Look at the number of marria,cable 
men walking about, men of from tweniy- 
five to thirty-five, well-to-do, perfectly 
able to keep a wife in comfort, and still 
bachelors. Twenty or thirty years ago 
such men would every one of them have 
been married and the fathers of families. 
Now they “ can’t afford it,” which means 
that they don’t care to incur the responsi- 
bilities of housekeeping. They want to 


see a little more of the show, confident 
that by-and-bye if they happen to require 
a wife to give them their gruel o’ nights 
and manage the servants, they will still 
get a sweet young thing for the asking. 

This suggests the inquiry, whether 
there is not merely a temporary lull in the 
matrimonial market—whether the young 
men of our day who ought to have 
married their female contemporaries are 
not passing over the present generation 
of women and waiting out of their turn 
to marry the next, that is to say, to make 
wives of women young enough to be their 
daughters. Because if so a Woman’s 
Marriage League formed on the model of 
the Trade Union might be trusted to bring 
the recalcitrants to book. The idea is 
worth a moment’s consideration. Suppose 
all marriageable girls and young women 
bound themselves by a solemn oath never 
to accept any man over the age of thirty, 
I fancy there would be a general disposi- 
tion on the part of the casy-going 
bachelors, approaching the critical age, to 
hurry up with their offers. It is very well 
for selfish reasons to postpone marrying ; 
it would be quite another matter to. feel 
that, past a certain age, there would be no 
chance of marrying anybody except a 
widow or possibly a “ black leg,” faithless 
to the Trade Union principle. 

I only say, “Suppose”; and the question 
is not to be easily carried beyond the hypo- 
thetical stage. Of all the philosophers, 
Schopenhauer alone has credited women 
with the fortitude, and, as he ventured to 
think, the selfishness required for the ex- 
ploitation of the male animal in the in- 
terests of the female. The severity shown 
by women towards a fallen sister, he re- 
garded asa selfish protest by the secret 
Anti-Man League against a weak conces- 
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sion made to the enemy of the sex. But 
the world is agreed to put Schopenhauer 
in the wrong. He never married, and he 
did not understand women. The sup- 
posed selfish protest by the sex against 
the “fall” of one of their number may be 
taken as a delicate compliment to men 
wh» profess so much admiration for virtue 
in the abstract. 

If women were only able to combine, 
and by picketing, or other forms of in- 
rmidation, to enforce the rules of their 
Union, they could make their own terms 
with regard to marriage, and everything 
else. I doubt whether the enemy could 
hold out for a month, or even a week. 
But an all-wise Providence, which has 
been so indulgent to the sex in other 
matters, has apparently denied them the 
trade-union instinct, so much so, that if 
one of their number is basely abandoned, 
it is never against her betrayer, but his 
female accomplice, if any (and there is 
usually one), that they vent their indig- 
nation. 

For these reasons, the lift of which 
marriage stands so much in need can 
hardly be expected to come from the 
women. To do them justice, I believe 
they are as fond of marrying as ever, and 
that, with the smallest encouragement, 
they would gladly marry us all. The 
growing reluctance of men to place their 
necks in the yoke is the real evil we have 
to grapple with, and the first fruits of 
which are the enormous mass of young 
women typists, telegraphists, book-keepers, 
clerks, waitresses, and shop-assistants, 
unheard of in any previous age, and 
still unknown in the marrying countries. 
Possibly, these potential wives and 
muthers, flowers destined to wither upon 
the stalk, instead of brightening a home, or 
idorning a buttonhole, are themselves in 
part to blame for their positica, Educa- 
tion may have rendered them more cxac:- 
ing, and less submissive than their grand- 
mothers. But an obvious remedy for the 
p-eseat state of things is to rationalise 
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marriage a little from the male point of 
view. 

In vain is the net spread in the sight 
of any bird, and marriage, under the 
existing law of England is, in too many 
cases, a net, a snare, a trap, from which 
escape (if the victim should happen to 
desire his freedom) is practically hope- 
less. Is it not absurd when you come to 
think of it, that a boy in his teens should 
be deemed capable of choosing a wife, 
when he is not competent in the eye of 
the law to choose a Member of Parlia- 
ment, to sign a lease, or to be answerable 
for a debt of five pounds? Any boy and 
girl can get married in this country with- 
out having a shilling in their pockets to 
start housekeeping upon, or the remotest 
prospect of earning an income sufficient 
for their wants. Oftea they are hurried 
into matrimony by well-meaning persons 
—the clergy are great offenders in this 
respect—who regard the nuptial union as 
a panacea for immorality, and who never 
give a thought to the probable conse- 
quences of their action. The flagrantly 
evil results of such ill-considered unions 
naturally scare the prudent young man 
whose thoughts would otherwise lightly 
turn to love in unfurnished apartments, 
or a house at £25 a year in the suburbs. 
It seems to be thought in many quarters, 
that, if youths cannot be hustled into 
matrimony before they arrive at years of 
discretion, they are not likely to marry at 
all, and, as matters are, I do not say that 
the apprehension is groundless. 

Assuming the youth to pass safely 
through his minority, escaping marriage 
as he might measles, or any other juvenile 
complaint, what awaits him? The terrors 
of the law of breach of promise, which 
judges and juries show no disposition to 
mitigate. Sweethearting, one of the most 
potent influences that make for marriage, 
can only be safeiy indulged in by a 
lawyer’s clerk, who knows something of 
Whitaker on the Law of Contract, or 
other learned authorities ; and even he 
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with all his knowledge of the text-books 
is liable to be caught tripping. For the 
healthy-minded young fellow of three- or 
four-and-twenty who can be safely trusted 
to court a girl for a month without laying 
himself open to an action for breach is a 
vara avis that I am not aware of having 
met with. Happily, the terrors of the 
law are not invoked as often as they 
might be; but every young man who 
reads the papers (thanks to the Elemen- 
tary Education Act) feels them hanging 
over him, and the knowledge makes him 
coy. He cuts all the poetry out of his 
love-letters, keeps a check on his tongue, 
and if the young person should be 
tempted, in the last resort, to try the 
plan of Arabella in Jude, the Obscure, she 
runs the risk nowadays of finding herself 
short of evidence to make good her 
claim. It would be instructive to learn 
how far thé law as to breach of promise 
in these days of universal newspaper 
reading checks the “coming on dis- 
position” of the young man, whose in- 
stinct it used to be to settle down early. 
Certainly he has good reason to fear the 
ordeal of an “action for breach,” and 
there need be small wonder that he 
should give up sweethearting of the old- 
fashioned sort, and take it out in athletics, 
devoting to cricket, football, and bicycling 
the time that he used to spend in “ walk- 
ing out.” 

It would be difficult to invent a tribunal 
better calculated to be unfair to the male 
defendant in a breach of promise case 
than a judge of mature years and a jury 
consisting, to a man, of fathers of mar- 
riageable daughters. Sex-prejudice is 
strong within them, and being themselves 
out of the hunt, they visit their envy upon 
the hapless young man who has exercised 
the privilege of his years in trifling with 
the affections of the interesting young 
woman in the witness-box. There is pro- 
bably not a man among them who has 
not himself done all thot is chirged 
against the unfortunate defendant, or 


who would not have done it in similar 
circumstances ; but, having finished their 
feast they insist that there shall be no 
more cakes and ale, and their unavowed 
jealousy translates itself into heavy dam- 
ages, if it 1s not the attractiveness of the 
plaintiff that weighs with them. 

If this seems a harsh opinion, let us 
turn the case round and look at it in 
another light. The law ‘as to breach 
of promise, which is only, vulgarly speak- 
ing, breach of contract, is at the dis 
position of both sexes, but of what avail 
is it to the young men who are misguided 
enough to bring an action for damages 
against the faithless fair? They are 
laughed out of court. The male animal 
has no sympathy with the amorous pur- 
suits of its kind, and no desire to promote 
them. To a female judge on the bench, 
and to a jury of women, on the other 
hand, the male plaintiff might safely be 
advised to submit his grievances. Sex- 
prejudice would then - operate: in his 
favour; and the more attractive the 
female deféendant—the more styl'sh her 
dress, and the more killing her honnet— 
the heavier assuredly would be the dam- 
ages awarded, apart from any Adonis-like 
qualities that the rejected swain might 
possess. Keep sex out of the question, 
and men will be tolerably fair in their 
dealings with each other, especially on a 
question of contract. Let sex intervene, 
and their minds are warped from the 
strict principles of justice a; inevitably as 
the magnetic needle is deflected by a bar 
of steel passing in its neighbourhood. 
The most respectable family solicitor 
never receives a young and fascinating 
lady client with exactly the same air as he 
would her brother. For tke trial of breach 
of promise actions I would suggest mixed 
juries. Only the deliberations of the male 
and female jurors and the possibility of 
their having to be locked up all night would 
I fear introduce a new element of dis- 
quietude int » the adm nistration of the law. 

In checking the friendly intercourse of 
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the sexes, as it unquestionably does, the 
law as to breach of promise must tell 
against marriage. It may not be an in- 
fluence of much importance, except among 
the lower middle class, but to employ the 
current jargon it is a factor in the case we 
are considering. Another is that the 


social habits of the day tend to keep 
young people, who would be all the better 
for knowing each other, farther and farther 


apart. Dancing is going ‘out. It is 
reckoned too much of a bore. Formeriy 
the young people met at church, and a good 
many marriages used to be made there, 
at least, if not in heaven. But the young 
men have left off going to church. They 
prefer the Sunday paper to the sermon. 
The church, we know, has taken on Dar- 
winism, and Darwin himself has been 
buried in Westminster Abbey in the sure 
and certain hope, presumably, of another 
grand re-shuffling of the cards in the game 
of evolution. But since the promulgation 
of the new doctrine the decay of religious 
belief has been—well, another factor in 
the alienation of the sexes. 

As to the practical working of marriage 
itself, as a legal institution, it offers, per- 
haps, too close an analogy with the fable 
of “the spider and the fly.” The nuptial 
bond is one into which the law invites 
you freely to enter-—there is practically 
no charge for admission and no restriction 
as to age or means. But when it comes 
to unmarrying yourself, the law, so concilia- 
tory and indulgent otherwise, suddenly 
becomes impracticable. Any contract but 
marriage can be rescinded by mutual con- 
sent of the parties. To the Divorce Court, 
however, there is no sin absolutely so 
heinous as collusion. Upon adultery, 
pure and simple, the judge thinks it need- 
less to comment; but collusion when 
established, is invariably the subject of 
strong remarks from the bench. And what 
is collusion, except an agreement between 
the parties that they have made a mistake 
in marrying each other and that the unty- 
ing of the knot will be a relief to both ? 


Guilt on both sides, again, which ought 
surely to be a double reason for the dis- 
solution of the bond, is held in English 
law to invalidate the claim for divorce on 
both sides, than which it is impossible to 
imagine anything more illogical. Consis- 
tency would require either that the law 
should untie the nuptial knot as readily 
as it now ties it or that the registrar or the 
parson, taking his cue from the judges of 
the Divorce Court, should solemnly inform 
all marrying couples that no mere verbal 
assurance of their desire to marry could 
be accepted, but that they must furnish 
the strongest possible evidence of their 
affection for each other. The natural 
result would be that on what appeared to 
be satisfactory evidence of such affection 
the ceremony should take place, but that 
in the event of its being subsequently 
discovered that the affection was not 
as real as it had been represented, the 
Queen’s Proctor would intervene to have 
the faulty union dissolved. Of the origin 
of the inconsistences of our treatment of 
marriage as a civil contract—for that it is, 
and no more, in the Divorce Court—I am 
well aware. They spring from the ecclesi- 
astical idea that marriage is not a contract, 
but a sacrament, by which two human 
bodies are, in reality, made one, and indi- 
visible, and concessions on this point 
were made to the Church when the Divorce 
Court Act was drafted. Nevertheless, 
taking the law as it stands it seems to me 
eminently calculated to promote precisely 
those social evils which a legal system of 
marriage ought to obviate. 

From France we can learn something 
on this question in a double sense. We 
can learn, for instance, toleration from 
the facilities which French law offers for 
divorce ; and we can learn, also, how 
essentially immoral it is to tighten up 
excessively the conditions under which 
marriage may be entered into. The 
French law is unduly stringent with re- 
gard to the performance of the nuptial 
ceremony, and, perhaps, unduly lax in the 
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riatter of the undoing of it. We reverse 
these conditions. 

Now, between the French system and 
the English there seems to me to be a 
middle course, which it would be emi- 
nently conducive in_ the interests of 
morality, or, if that word be objection- 
able, let me say, good citizenship, to 
adopt. Has not the time come when 


marriage may safely be placed upon the 
same basis as any other civil contract, that 
is to say, to be entered into only by per- 
sons of responsible age, and to be dis- 


soluble by mutual consent? Without 
doing any violence whatever to the exist- 
ing theory of the law we should thereby 
suppress juvenile unions, and their atten 
dant evils, do away with the breach of 
promise nonsense (with the result that 
the young person would have to wait till 
the contract was signed before ordering 
her trousseau), and popularise marriage 
by making it less of a risk than it un- 
doubtedly is. Every institution requires 
from time to time to be brought up to 
date. Why not marriage ? 
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CHAPTER I. 


A LONG THING ENDING IN POULOS. 


Ou homines tot sententie ; so many 

men, so many fancies. My fancy 
was for an island. Perhaps boyhs.d’s 
glamour hung still round sea-girt rocks, 
and “faery lands forlorn” still beckoned 
me ; perhaps I felt that London was too 
full, the Highlands rather fuller, the Swiss 
mountains most insufferably crowded of 
them all. Money can “byy company, and 
it can buy retirement. The latter service 
I asked now of the moderate wealth with 
which my poor cousin Tom’s death had 
endowed me. Everybody was good 


enough to suppose that I rejoiced at 
Tom’s death, whereas I was particularly 
sorry for it, and was not consoled even 
by the prospects of the island. 


My friends 
understood this wish for an island as little 
as,,they appreciated »my feelings about 
poor Tom. Beatrice Was most emphatic 
in declaring that ‘a horrid little island” 
had no charms for her, and that she would 
never set foot init. This declaration was 
rather annoying, beéause I had imagined 
myself spending my honeymoon with 
Beatrice on the island ; but life is not all 
honeymoon, and I decided to have the 
island none the less. In the first place, I 
was not to be married fora year. Mrs. 
Kennett Hipgrave had insisted on this 
delay in order that we might be sure that 
we knew our own hearts. And as I may 
say, without unfairness, that Mrs. Hip- 
grave was, to a considerable degree, re- 
sponsible for the engagement—she as- 
serted the fact herself with much pride— 
I thought that she had a right to some 
voice in the date of the marrage. More- 
over, the postponement gave me exactly 
time to go over and settle affairs in the 
island. 


For I had bought it. It cost me seven 
thousand five hundred and fifty pounds, 
rather a fancy price, but I could not 
haggle with the old lord—half to be paid 
to the lord’s bankers in London, and the 
second half to him in Neopalia, when he 
delivered possession to me. The, Turkish 
Government had sanctioned the sale, and 
I had agreed to pay a hundred pounds 
yearly as tribute. This sum, I was 
entitled, in' my turn, to levy on the in- 
habitants. 

“In fact, my dear Jord,” said old Mason 
to me when I called on him in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fie!ds, “the whole affair is settled. 
I congratulate you on having got just 
what was your whim. You are over a 
hundred miles from the nearest land— 
Rhodes, you see.” (He laid a map before 
me.) ‘* You are off the steamship tracks ; 
the Austrian Lloyds te Alexandria leave 
you far to the north-easi. You are equally 


remote from any submarine cable ; here 


from Alexandria to 
You wili have to 


on the south-west. 
Candia, is the nearest. 
fetch your letters.” 

“T shouldn’t think of doing such a 
thing,” said I indignantly. 

“Then you'll only get them once in 
three months. Neopalia is extremely 
rugged and picturesque. It is nine miles 
long and five broad; it grows cotton, 
wine, oil, and a little corn. The people 
are quite unsophisticated, but very good- 
hearted.” 

“ And,” said I, ‘there are only three 
hundred and seventy of them all told. 
I really think I shall do very well 
there.” 

“T have no doubt you will. 
way, treat the old gentleman kindly. He 
is terribly cut up at having to sell. ‘ My 
dear island,’ he writes, ‘is second to my 
dead son’s honour. and to nothing else.’ 


By the 
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His son, you know, Lord Wheatley, was a 
bad lot, a very bad lot indeed.” 

“ He left a lot of unpaid debts, didn’t 
he?” 

“Yes, gambling debts. He spent his 
time knocking about Paris and London 
with his cousin Constantine—by no means 
an improving companion, if report speaks 
truly. And your money is to pay the 
debts, you know.” 

“Poor old chap,” said I. I sympathised 
with him in the loss of his island. 

“Here’s the house, you see,” said 
Mason, turning to the map, and dismis- 
sing the sorrows of the old Lord of 
Neopalia. ‘“ About the middle of the 
island, nearly a thousand feet above the 
sea. I’m afraid it’s a tumbledown old 
place, and will swallow a lot of money 
without looking much better for the dose. 
To put it into repair for the reception of 
the future Lady Wheatley would cost——” 

“The future Lady Wheatley says she 
won’t go there on any account,” I inter- 
rupted. 


“But, my very dear lord,” cried he, 


” 


aghast, “if she won’t—— 

“She won’t, and there’s an end of it, 
Mr. Mason. Well, good‘day. I’m to 
have possession in a month ?” 

“Tn a month to the very day—on the 
7th of May.” 

“ All right ; I shall be there to take it,” 
and, escaping from the legal quarter, I 
made my way to my sister's house in 
Cavendish Square. She had a party, and 
I was bound to go by brotherly duty. 
As luck would have it, however, I was 
rewarded for my virtue (and if that’s not 
luck in this huddle-muddle world I don’t 
know what is): the Turkish Ambassador 
dropped in, and presently James came 
and took me up to him. My brother-in- 
law, James Cardew, is always anxious 
that I should know the right people. 
The Pasha received me with great kind- 
ness. 

“You are the purchaser of Neopalia, 
aren't you?” he asked, after a little con- 


versation. ‘‘ The matter came before me 
officially.” 

“I’m much obliged,” said I, “ for your 
ready consent to the transfer.” 

“Oh, it’s nothing to us. In fact, our 
tribute, such as it is, will be safer. 
Well, I’m sure I hope you'll settle in 
comfortably.” 

“*Oh, I shall be all right. I know the 
Greeks yery well, you know—been there 
a lot, and, of course, I talk the tongue, 
because I spent two years hunting 
antiquities in the Morea and some of 
the islands.” 

The Pasha stroked his beard, as he 
observed in a calm tone : 

“The last time a Stefanopoulos tried to 
sell Neopalia, the people killed him, and 
turned the purchaser—he was a French- 
man, a Baron d’Ezonville—adrift in an 
open boat, with nothing on but his shirt.” 

“Good heavens ! Was that recently ?” 

“No; two hundred years ago. But 
it’s a conservative part of the world, you 
know.” And hisExcellency smiled. 

“They were described to me as good- 
hearted folk,” said I, “ unsophisticated, of 
course, but good-hearted.” 

“They think that the island is theirs, 
you see,” he explained, “and that the lord 
has no business to sell it. They may 
be good-hearted, Lord Wheatley, but they 
are tenacious of their rights.” 

“But they can’t have any rights,” I 
expostulated. 

“ Noneat all,” he assented. “ But a man 
is never so tenacious of his rights as when 
he hasn’t any. However, autres temps 
autres meurs; J don’t suppose you'll 
have any trouble of that kind. Certainly 
I hope not, my dear lord.” 

“Surely your government will see to 
that ?” I suggested. ; 

His Excellency looked at me; then, 
although by nature a grave man, he gave 
a low humorous chuckle, and regarded me 
with visible amusement. 

“Oh, of course, you can rely on that, 
Lord Wheatley,” said he. 
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“ That is a diplomatic assurance, your 
Excellency ?” I ventured to suggest, with 
a smile. 

“Tt is unofficial,” said he, “ but as bind- 
ing as if it were official. Our Governor 
in that part of the world is a very active 
man—yes, a decidedly active man.” 

The only result of this conversation was 
that, when I was buying my sporting guns 
in St. James’s Street the next day, I 
purchased a couple of pairs of revolvers 
at the same time. It is well to be on the 
safe side, and although I attached little 
importance to the by-gone outrage of 
which the Ambassador spoke, I did not 
suppose that the police service would 
be very efficient. In fact, I thought it 
prudent to be ready for any trouble that 
the old-world notions of the Neopalians 
might occasion. But in my heart I meant 
to be very popular with them. For I 
cherished the generous design of paying 
the whole tribute out of my own pocket, 
and of disestablishing in Neopalia what 
seems to be the only institution in no 


danger of such treatment here—the tax- 


gatherer. If they understood that inten- 
tion of nine, they would hardly be so 
short-sighted as to set me adrift in my 
shirt like a second Baron d’Ezonville, or 
so unjust as to kill poor old Stefanopoulos 
as they had killed his ancestor. Besides, 
as I comforted myself by repeating, they 
were a good-hearted race; unsophis- 
ticated, of course, but thoroughly good- 
hearted. 

My cousin, young Denny Swinton, was 
to dine with me that evening at the 
Optimum. Deany (which is short for 
Dennis) was the only member of the 
family who thoroughly sympathised with 
me about Neopalia. He was wild with 
interest in the island, and I looked forward 
to telling him all I had heard about it. 
I knew he would listen, for he was to go 
with me and help me to take _ possession. 
The boy had almost wept on my neck 
when I asked him to come ; he had just 
left Woolwich, and was not to join his 
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regiment for six months ; he was thus, as 
he put it, “ at a loose end,” and succeeded 
in persuading his parents that he ought 
to learn modern Greek. General Swinton 
was rather cold about the project ; he said 
that Denny had spent ten years on ancient 
Greek, and knew nothing about it, and 
wou'd not probably learn much of the 
newér sort in three months; but his wife 
thought it would be a nice trip for Denny. 
Well, it turned out to be a very nice trip 
for Denny; but if Mrs. Swinton had 
known—however, if it comes to that, I 
might just as wll exclaim, “If I had 
known myself!” 

Denny had taken a table next but one 
to the west end of the room, and was 
drumming his fingers impatiently on the 
cloth when I entered. He wanted both 
his dinner and the latest news about 
Neopalia ; so I sat down and made haste 
to satisfy him in both respects. Travelling 
with equal steps through the two matters, 
we had reached the first entrée and 
the fate of the murdered Stefanopoulos 
(which Denny, for some reason, declared 
was “‘a lark”), when two people came in 
and sat down at the table beyond ours and 
next to the wall, where two chairs had 
been tilted up in token of pre-engage- 
ment. The man—for the pair were man 
and woman—was tail and powerfully 
built ; his complexion was dark, and he 
had good regular features ; he looked also 
as if he had a bit of a temper somewhere 
about him. I was conscious of having 
seen him before, and suddenly recollected 
that by a curious chance I had run up 
against him twice in St. Jaines’s Street 
that very day. The lady was handsome ; 
she had an Italian cast of face, and moved 
with much grace; her manrer was rather 
elaborate, and, when she spoke to the 
waiter, I detected a pronounced foreign 
accent. Taken together, they were a 
remarkable couple, and presented a dis- 
tinguished appearance. I believe I am 
not a conceited man, but I could not help 
wondering whether their thoughts paid me 





* CASTING MOR THAN ONE CURIOUS GLANCE TOWARDS OUR TABLE.” 


a similar comnliment. For I certainly 
detected both of them casting more than 
one curious glance towards our table; and 
when tiie man whispered once to a waiter, I 
was sure that I formed the subject of his 
q'lestion ; perhaps he also remembered our 
two encounters. 

“T wonder if there’s any chance of a 
row?” said Denny, in a tone that sounded 
wistful. “Going to take anybody with 
you, Charley ?” 

“Only Watkins—I must have him ; he 
always knows where everything is ; and 
I’ve tuld Hogvardt, my old dragoman, to 
meet us in Rhodes. He'll talk their own 
language t.» the beggars, you know.” 


* But he’s a German, isn’t he ?” 

“He thinks so,” I answered, ‘ He’s 
not certain, you know. Anyhow, he 
chatters Greek like a parrot. He’s a 
rretty good man in a row, too. But 
(here won't be a row, you know.” 

‘“‘T suppose there won't,” admitted 
Denny, ruefully. 

“For my own part,” said I, meekly, “as 
I’m going there to be quiet, I hope there 
won't.” 

In the interest of conversation I had 
forgotten our neighbours ; but now, a lull 
occurring in Denny’s questions and sur- 
mises, I heard the lady’s voice. She 
began a sentence—and began it in Greek! 
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‘That was a little unexpected ; but it was 
more strange that her companion cut her 
short, saying, very peremptorily, “ Don’t 
talk Greek ; talk Italian.” This he said 
in Italian, and I, though no great hand at 
that language, understood so much. Now 
why shouldn’t the lady talk Greek, if 
Greek were the language that came natur- 
ally to her tongue? It would be as good 
a shield against idle listeners as most 
languages—unless, indeed, I, who was 
known to be an amateur of Greece and 
Greek things, were looked upon as a 
possible listener. Recollecting the glances 
which I had detected, recollecting again 
those chance meetings, I ventured on a 
covert gaze at the lady. Her handsome 
face expressed a mixture of anger, alarm, 
and entreaty. The man was speaking to 
her now in low, urgent tones ; he raised 
his hand once, and brought it down on 
the table as though to emphasise some 
declaration—perhaps some promise— 
which he was making. She regarded 
him with half-angry, distrustful eyes. He 
seemed to repeat his words; and she 
flung at him in a tone that suddenly grew 
louder, and in words that I could trans- 
late : 

“ Enough! 
come too!” 

Her heat stirred no answering fire in 
him. He dropped his emphatic manner, 
shrugged a tolerant “ As you will,” with 
eloquent shoulders, smiled at her, and, 
reaching across the table, patted her hand. 
She held it up before his eyes, and with 
the other hand pointed at a ring on her 
finger. 

“Yes, yes, my dearest,” said he, and he 
was about to say more when, glancing 
round, he caught my gaze retreating in 
hasty confusion to my plate. I dared not 
look up again, but I felt his scowl on me. 
I supposed that I deserved punishment 
for my eavesdropping. 

“ And when can we get off, Charley ?” 
asked Denny, in his clear young voice. 
My thoughts had wandered from him, and 


I'll see to that. I shall 
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I paused for a moment as a man does 
when a question takes him unawares. 
There was silence at the next table also. 
The fancy seemed absurd, but it occurred 
to me that there also my answer was being 
waited for. Well, they could know if they 
liked ; it was no secret. 

“In a fortnight,” saidI. “We'll travel 
easily, and get there on the 7th of next 
month—that’s the day on which I’m 
entitled to take over my kingdom. We 
shall go to Rhodes. Hogvardt will have 
bought me a little yacht, and then—good- 
bye to all this!” And a great longing for 
solitute and a natural life came over me 
as I looked round on the gilded cornices, 
the gilded mirrors, the gilded flower- 
vases, and the highly-gilded company of 
the Optimum. 

I was roused from my pleasant dreams 
by a high, vivacious voice, which I knew 
very well. Looking up, I saw Miss Hip- 
grave, her mother, and young Bennett 
Hamlyn standiag before me. I disliked 
young Hamlyn, but he was always very 
civil to me. 

“ Why, 
dined!” cried Beatrice. 
savoury, aren't you 
come.” 

“Are you going to dine ?” I asked, 
rising. “Take this table, we’re just off.” 

“Well, we may as well, mayn’t we?” 
said my fiancée. “Sorry you're going, 
though. Oh, yes, we're going to diné 
with Mr. Bennett Hamlyn. That’s what 
you're for, isn’t it, Mr. Hamlyn? Why, 
he’s not listening!” 

He was not, strange to say, listening, 
although as a rule he list 2ned to Beatrice 
with infinite attention ‘und the most 
deferential of smiles. But just now he 
was engaged in returning a bow which our 
neighbour at the next table had bestowed 
on him. The lady there had risen already 
and was making for the door. The man 
lingered and looked at Hamlyn, seeming 
inclined to back up his bow with a few 
words of greeting. Hamlyn’s air was 


how early you two have 
“ You're at the 
We've only just 
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not, however, encouraging, and the 
stranger contented himself with a nod 
and a careless “ How are you?” and, with 
that, followed his companion. Hamlyn 
turned round, conscious that he had 
neglected Beatrice’s remark, and full of 
penitence for his momentary neglect. 

‘I beg your pardon,” said he, with an 
apologetic smile. 

“Qh,” answered she, “I was only 
saying that men like you were invented 
to give dinners ; you're a sort of automatic 
feeding-machine. You ought to stand 
open ali day. Really, I often miss you 
at lunch tin, ».” 

‘“My dear Reatrice!” said Mrs. 
Kennett Hipgrave, with that peculiar lift 
of her brows that meant, ‘‘ How naughty 
the dear child is—oh, but how clever !” 

“It’s all right,” said Hamlyn, meekly. 
“1’m awfully happy to give you a dinner 
anyhow, Miss Beatrice.” 

Now I had nothing to say on this sub- 
ject, but I thought I would just make this 
remark : 


“ Miss Hipgrave,” said I, “is very fond 
of a dinner.” 

Beatrice laughed. She understood my 
little correction. 

** He doesn’t know any better, do you?” 


said she, pleasantly, to Hamlyn. “We 
shall civilise him in time, though, then I 
believe he'll be nicer than you, Charley, 
I really do. You’re——” 

“T shall be uncivilised by then,” said I. 

“Oh, that wretched island,” cried 
Beatrice. ‘“ Youre really going ?” 

“Most undoubtedly. By the way, 
Hamlyn, who’s your friend ?” 

Surely this was an innocent enough 
question, but little Hamlyn went red from 
the edge of his clipped whisker on the 
right to the edge of his mathematically 
equal whisker on the left. 

“Friend!” said he, in an angry tone ; 
“he’s not a friend of mine. I only met 
him on the Riviera.” 

“That,” I admitted, “ does not happily 
constitute in itself a friendship.” 
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** And he won a hundred louis of me in 
the train between Cannes and Monte 
Carlo.” 

** Not bad going that,” observed Denny, 
in an approving tone, 

“Ts he then um grec?” asked Mrs. 
Hipgrave, who loves a scrap of French. 

“In both senses, I believe,” answered 
Hamlyn, viciously. 

“ And what’s his name ?” said I. 

* Really, I don’t recollect,” said Ham- 
lyn rather petulantly. 

**Tt doesn’t matter,” observed Beatrice, 
attacking her oysters, which had now 
made their appearance. 

“ My dear Beatrice,” I remonstrated, 
“you are the most charming creature in 
the world, but not the only one. You 
mean that it doesn’t matter to you ?” 

“Oh, don’t be tiresome. It doesn't 
matter to you either, you know. Do 
go away and leave me to dine in 
peace.” 

“Half a minute,” said Hamlyn. “T 
thought I’d got it just now, but it’s gone 
again. Look here, though, I believe it’s 
one of those long things that end in 
poulos.” 

“Oh, it ends in foulos, does it?” said 
I, in a meditative tone. 

“My dear Charley,” said Beatrice, “I 
shall end in Bedlam if you’re so very 
tedious. What in the world I shall do 
when I’m married, I don’t know.” 

“My dearest!” said Mrs. Hipgrave, 
and a stage direction might add, Business 
with brows as before. 

“ Poulos,” 1 repeated. 

“Could it be Constantinopoulos?” asked 
Hamlyn, with a nervous deference to my 
Hellenic learning. 

“It might conceivably,’ i Aazarded, 
“be Constantine Stefanopoulos.” 

“ Then,” said Hamlyn, “I shouldn’t 
wonder if it was. Anyhow, the less you 
see of him, Wheatley, the better. Take 
my word for that.” 

“ But,” I objected—and I must admit 
that I have a habit of thinking that 
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everybody follows my train of t!:ought— 
“it’s such a small place, that, if he goes, I 
shall be almost bound to meet him.” 

“What's such a small place?” cried 
Beatrice, with emphasised despair. 

“Why, Neopalia, of course,” said I. 

“* Why should anybody, except you, be 
so insane as to go there?” she asked. 

“If he’s the man I think, he comes 
from there,” 1 explained, as I rose for the 
last time, for 1 had been getting up to go, 
and sitting down again, several times. 

“Then he’ll think twice before he goes 
back,” pronounced Beatrice decisively ; 
she was irreconcilable about my poor 
island. 

Denny and I walked off together ; as 
we went he observed : 

“T suppose that chap’s got no end of 
money ?” 

“* Stefan———?” I began. 

“No, no. Hang it, you’re as bad as 
Miss Hipgrave says. I mean Bonnett 
Hamlyn.” 

“Oh, yes, absolutely no end to it, I 
believe.” 

Denny looked sagacious. 

“* He’s very free with his dinners,” he 
observed. 

“ Don't let’s worryabout it,” I suggested, 
taking his arm. I was not worried about 
it myself. Indeed, for the moment my 
island monopolised my mind, and my 
attachment to Beatrice was not of such a 
romantic character as to make me ready 
to be jealous on slight grounds. Mrs. 
Ilipgrave said the engagement was based 
on “general suitability.” Now it is 
difficult to be very passionate over that. 

“If you don’t mind, I don’t,” said 
Denny reese"ably. 

‘““hat’s right. It’s only a little way, 
Beatr ce--—” I stopped abruptly We 
were now on the steps outside the 
restaurant, and I had just perceived a 
scrap of paper lying on the mosaic pave- 
ment. I stooped down and picked it up. 
It proved to be a fragment torn from the 
menu card. I turned it over. 


“ Hullo, what’s this?” said I, searching 
for my eye-glass, which was (as usual) 
somewhere ii: the small of my back. 

Denny gave me the glass, and I read 
what was written on the back. It was 
written in Greek, and it ran thus: 

“By way of Rhodes—small yacht there 
—arrive seventh.” 

I turned the piece of paper over in my 
hand. I drewa conclusion or two: one 
was that my tall neighbour was named 
Stefanopoulos; another, that he had made 
good use of his ears—better than I had 
made of mine ; for a third, I guessed that 
he would go to Neopalia; for a fourth, I 
fancied that Neopalia was the place to 
which the lady had declared she would 
accompany him. Then I fell to wonder- 
ing why all these things should be so, why 
he wished to remember the route of my 
journey, the date of my arrival, and the 
fact that I meant to hire a yacht. Finally, 
those two chance encounters, taken w:th 
the rest, assumed a more interesting 
complexion. : 

“When you’ve done with that bit of 
paper,” observed Denny, in a tone ex- 
pressive of exaggerated patience, “‘ we 
might as well go on, old :ellow.” 

“ All right. I’ve done with it—for the 
present,” said I. And I took the liberty 
of slipping Mr. Constantine Stefanopoulos’ 
memorandum into my pocket. 

The general result of the evening was 
to increase most distinctly my interest in 
Neopalia. I went to bed still thinking 
of my purchase, and [ recollect that the 
last thing which came into my head 
before I went to sleep was, “ What did 
she mean by pointing to the ring?” 

Well, I found an answer to that later 
on. 


CHAPTER Il. 
A CONSERVATIVE COUNTRY. 
Until the moment of our parting came, 
I had no idea that Beatrice Hipgrave felt 


my going at all. She was not in the 
habit of displaying emotion, and I was 
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much surprised at the feluctance with 
which she separated from me. So far, 
however, was she from reproaching me 
that she took all the blame upon herself, 
saying that if she had been kinder and 
nicer to me, I should never have thought 
about my island. In this she was quite 
wrong; but when I <»:d her so, and 
assured her that I had no fault to find 
with her behaviour, I was met with an 
almost passionate assertion of her un- 
worthiness, and an entreaty that I should 
not spend on her a love that she did not 
deserve. Her abasement and penitence 
compelled me to show, and indeed to feel, 
a good deal of tenderness for her. She 
was pathetic and pretty in her unusual 
earnestness and unexplained distress. I 
went the length of offering to put off my 
expedition until after our wedding ; and 
although she besought me to do nothing 
of the kind, I believe that we might, in 
the end, have arranged matters on this 
footing had we been left to ourselves. 
But Mrs. Hipgrave saw fit to intrude on 


our interview at this point, and she at 
once povh-poohed the notion, declaring 
that I should be better out of the way for 


a few months. Beatrice did not resist 
her mother’s conclusions; but when we 
were alone again, she became very 
agitated, begging me always to think 
well of her, and asking if I were really 
attached to her. I did not understand 
this mood, which was very unlike her 
usual manner; but I responded with a 
hearty and warm avowal of confidence in 
her; and I met her questions as to my 
own feelings by pledging my word very 
solemnly that absence should, so far as I 
was concerned, make no difference, and 
that she might rely implicitly on my 
faithful affection. This assurance seemed 
to give her very little comfort, although I 
repeated it more than once ; and when I 
left her, I was in a state of some per- 
plexity, for I could not follow the bent 
of her thoughts, nor appreciate the feelings 
that moved her. I was, however, con- 
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siderably touched, and upbraided myself 
for not having hitherto done justice to 
the depth and sincerity of nature which 
underlay her external frivolity. I ex- 
pressed this self-ccndemnation to Denny 
Swinton, but he met it very coldly, and 
would not be drawn into any discussion 
of the subject. Denny was not wont to 
conceal his opinions, and had never pre- 
tended to be enthusiastic about my 
engagement. This attitude of his had 
not troubled me before, but I was 
annoyed at it now, and I retaliated by 
asseverating my affection for Beatrice in 
terms of even exaggerated emphasis, and 
hers for me with no less vehemence. 
These troubles and perplexities vanished 
before the zest and interest which our 
preparations and start excited. Denny 
and I were like a pair of schcolboys off for 
a holiday, and spent hours in forecast:ng 
what we should do and how we should 
fare in the island. These speculations 
were extremely amusing, but in the lcng run 
they were preved to be, one and all, wide 
of the mark. Had I known Neopalia then 
as well as I came to know it afterwards, 
I should have recognised the futility of 
attempting to prophesy what would or 
would not happen there. As it was, we 
span our cobwebs merrily all the way to 
Rhodes, where we arrived without event 
and without accident. There we picked 
up Hogvardt, and embarked in the smart 
little steam yacht which he had bought for 
me. A day or two was spent in arranging 
our stores and buying what more we 
wanted, for we could not expect to be 
able to procure anything in Neopalia. I 
was rather surprised to find no letter for 
me from the old lord, but I had no 
thought of waiting for a formal invitation, 
and pressed on the hour of departure as 
much as I could. Here, also, I saw the 
first of my new subjects, Hogvardt having 
engaged a couple of men who had come to 
him saying they were from Neopalia and 
were anxious to work their passage back. 
I was delighted to have them, and fell 
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at once to studying them with immense 
attention. They were fine, tall, capable- 
looking fellows, and they two, with our- 
selves, made a crew more than large 
enough for our little boat, for both Denny 
and I could make ourselves useful on 
board, and Hogvardt could do something 
of everything on land or water, whilst 
Watkins acted as cook and steward. The 
Neopalians were, as they stated in answer 
to my questions, brothers; their names 
were Spiro and Demetri, and they in- 
formed us that their family had served the 
Lords of Neopalia for many generations. 
Hearing this, I was less inclined to resent 
the undeniable reserve and even surli- 
ness with which they met my advances. 
I made allowance for their hereditary 
attachment to the outgoing family, and 
their natural want of cordiality towards 
the intruder did not prevent me from 
plying them with many questions concern- 
ing my predecessors on the throne of the 
island. My perseverance was ill-rewarded, 
but I succeeded in learning that the only 
member of the family on the island, 
besides the old lord, was a girl whom 
they called “‘ The Lady Euphrosyne,” the 
daughter of the lord’s brother who was 
dead. Next I asked after my friend of 
the Optimum Restaurant, Constantine. 
He was this lady’s cousin once or twice 
removed—I did not make out the exact 
degree of kinship—but Demetri hastened 
to inform me that he came very seldom to 
the island, and had not been there for two 
years. 

*“ And he is not expected there now ?” 
I asked. 

““He was not when we left, my lord,” 
answered Demetri, and it seemed to me 
that he threw an enquiring glance at his 
brother, who added hastily : 

“But what should we poor men know 
of the Lord Constantine’s doings ?” 

“Do you know where he is now?” I 
asked. 

** No, my lord,” they answered together, 
and with great emphasis. 


I cannot deny that something struck 
me as peculiar in their manner, bat when 
I mentioned my impression to Denny he 
scoffed at me. 

“ You've been reading old Byron again,” 
he said, scornfully. “‘ Do you think they’re 
corsairs ?” 

Well, a man is not a fool simply beca‘ise 
he reads Byron, and I maintained my 
opinion that the brothers were em- 
barrassed at my questions. Moreover, I 
caught Spiro, the more truculent-looking 
of the pair, scowling at me more than 
once when he did not know I had my eye 
on him. 

These little mysteries, however, did 
nothing but add sauce to my delight as 
we sprang over the blue waters ; and my 
joy was complete when, on the morning of 
the day I had appointed, the seventh of 
May, Denny cried “ Land!” and, looking 
over the starboard bow, I saw the cloud 
on the sea that was Neopalia. Day came 
bright and glorious, and, as we drew nearer 
to our enchanted isle, we distinguished its 
features and conformation. The coast 
was rocky, save where a small harbour 
opened to the sea, and the rocks ran up 
from the coast, rising higher and higher, 
till they culminated in a quiet respectable 
peak in the centre. The telescope showed 
cultivated ground and vineyards, mingled 
with woods, on the slopes of the moun- 
tain ; and about half-way up, sheltered on 
three sides, backed by thick woods, and 
commanding a ‘splendid sea view, stood 
an old grey battlemented house. 

“There's my house,” I cried, in natural 
exultation, pointing with my finger. It was 
a moment in my life, a moment to mark. 

“Hurrah!” cried Denny, throwing up 
his hat in sympathy. 

Demetri was standing near, and met 
this ebullition with a grim smile. 

“IT hope my lord will find the house 
comfortable,” said he. 

“We shall soon make 't comfortable,” 
said Hogvardt; “I daresay it’s half a ruin 
now.” 
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“Tt is good enough now for a Stefano- 
poulos,” said the fellow with a surly frown. 
I'he inference we were meant to draw was 
plain even to incivility. 

At five o’clock in the evening we entered 
the harbour of Neopalia, and brought up 
ilongside a rather crazy wooden jetty that 
ran some fifty feet out from the shore. 
Our arrival appeared to create great 
excitement. Men, women, and children 
came running down the narrow steep 
street which climbed up the hill from the 
harbour. We heard shrill cries, and a 
hundred fingers were pointed at us. We 
landed ; nobody came forward to greet us. 
I looked round, but saw no one who could 
be the old lord; but I perceived a stout 
man who wore an air of importance, and 
walking up to him, I asked him very 
politely if he would be so good as tu 
direct me to the inn; for [ had discovered 
from Demetri that there was a modest 
house where we could lodge that night, 
and I was too muci in love with my 
island to think of sleeping on board the 
yacht. The stout man looked at Denny 
and me, then he looked at Demetri and 
Spiro, who stood near us, smiling their 
usual grim smile. And he answered my 
question by another, a rather abrupt one : 

‘“What do you want, sir?” And he 
slightly lifted his tasselled cap and re- 
placed it on his head. 

“T want to know the way to the inn,” 
I answered. 

‘“You have come to visit Neopalia?” 
he asked. 

A number of people had gathered round 
us now, and all fixed their eyes on my 
face. 

“Oh,” said I, carelessly, “I am the 
purchaser of the island, you know. I 
have come to take possession.” 

Nobody spoke. Perfect silence reigned 
for half a minute 

“T hope we shall get on well together,” 
I said, with my pleasantest smile. 

Still no answer came The people 
round still stared. At last the stout man, 
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altogether ignoring my friendly advances, 
said curtly : 

“T keep the inn. 
you to it.” 

He turned and led the way up the 
street. We followed, the people making 
a lane for us, and still regarding us with 
stony stares. Denny gave expression to 
my feelings as well as his own. 

‘It can hardly be described as ah 
ovation,” he observed. 

“ Surly brutes !” muttered Hogvardt. 

“It is not the way to receive his lord- 
ship,” agreed Watkins, more in sorrow 
than in anger. Watkins had very high 
ideas of the deference due to his lord- 
ship. 

The fat inn-keeper walked ahead; I 
quickened my pace and overtook him. 

“The people do not seem very pleased 
to see me,” I remarked. 

He shook his head, but made no answer. 
Then he stopped before a substantial 
house. We followed him in, and he led 
us upstairs to a large room. It over- 
looked the street, but, somewhat to my 
surprise, the windows were heavily barred: 
The door also was massive and had large 
bolts inside and outside. 

“You take good care of your houses, 
my friend,” said Denny, with a laugh. 

“We like to keep what we have, iti 
Neopalia,” said he. 

I asked him if he would provide us 
with a meal, and, assenting gruffly, he 
left us alone. The food was some time 
in coming, and we stood at the window, 
peering through our prison bars. Our 
high spirits were dashed by the unfriendly 
reception ; my island should have been 
more gracious ; it was so beautiful. 

““ However, it’s a better welcome thar 
we should have got two hundred years 
ago,” I said, with a laugh, trying to make 
the best of the matter. 

Dinner, which the landlord brought in 
himself, cheered us again, and we lingered 
over it till dusk began to fall, discussing 
whether I ought to visit the lord, or 
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whether, seeing that he had not come to 
receive me, my dignity did not demand 
that I should await his visit, and it was 
on this latter course that we finally 
decided. 

“ But he'll hardly come to-night,” said 
Denny, jumping up. “1 wonder if there 
are any decent beds here !” 

Hogvardt and Watkins had, by my 
directions, sat down with us; and the 
former was now smoking his pipe at the 
window, while Watkins was busy over- 
hauling our luggage. We had brought 
light bags, the rods, guns, and other 
smaller articles. The rest was in the 
yacht. Hearing beds mentioned, Watkins 
shook his head in dismal presage, saying, 

“We had better sleep on board, my 
lord.” 

“NotI! What, leave the island now 
we’ve got here? No, Watkins!” 

“Very good, my lord,” said Watkins, 
impassively. 

A sudden call came from Hogvardt, 
and [ joined him at the window. 

The scene outside was indeed remark- 
able. In the narrow paved street, gloomy 
now in the falling light, there must have 
been fifty or sixty men standing ina circle, 
surrounded by an outer fringe of women 
and children ; and in the centre stood our 
landlord, his burly figure swaying to and 
fro as he poured out a low-voiced but 
vehement harangue. Sometimes he 
pointed towards us, oftener along the 
ascending road that led to the interior. 
I could not hear a word he said, but pre- 
sently all his auditors raised their hands 
towards heaven. I saw that the hands 
held some guns, some clubs, some knives ; 
and all the men cried with furious energy, 
“‘ Nai, Nat. Yes, Yes.” And then the 
whole body—and the greater part of the 
grown men on the island must have been 
present—started off in compact array up 
the road, the innkeeper at their head. 
By his side walked another man whom I 
had not noticed before, and who wore an 
ordinary suit of tweed, but carried him- 
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self with an assumption of much dignity ; 
his face I did not see. 

“Well, what’s the meaning of that ?” I 
exclaimed, looking down on the street, 
empty now save for groups of white- 
clothed women, who talked eagerly to one 
another, gesticulating and pointing now 
towards our inn, now towards where the 
men had gone. 

“Perhaps it’s their Parliament,” sug- 
gested Denny; “or perhaps they’ve re- 
pented of their rudeness, and are going to 
erect a triumphal arch.” 

These conjectures, being obviously 
ironical, did not assist the matter, although 
they amused their author. 

“ Anyhow,” said I, “I should like to 
investigate tle thing. Suppose we go for 
a stroll ?” 

The proposal was accepted at once. 
We put on our hats, took sticks, and pre- 
pared to go. Then I glanced at the lug 
gage. 

‘Since I was so foolish as to waste my 
money on revolvers——?” said I, with 
an inquiring glance at Hogvardt. 

“The evening air will not hurt them,” 
said he; and we each stowed a revolver 
in our pockets. We felt, I think, rather 
ashamed of our timidity, but the Neo- 
palians certainly looked rough customers. 
Then I turned the handle of the door; 
the door did not open. I pulled hard at 
it. Then I looked at my companions. 

“ Queer,” said Denny, and he began to 
whistle. 

Hogvardt got the little lantern, which 
he always had handy, and carefully 
inspected the door. 

‘* Locked,” he announced, “and bolted 
top and bottom. A solid door too!” and 
he struck it with his hands. Then he 
crossed to the window and looked at the 
bolts ; and finally-he said to me: “ I don’t 
think we can have our walk, my lord.” 

Well, I burst out laughing. The thing 
was too absurd Under cover of our 
animated talk the landlord must have 
bolted usin. The bars made the window 
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no use. A skilled burglar might have 
beaten those bolts, and a battering ram 
would, no doubt, have smashed the door ; 
we had neither burglar nor ram. 

‘“We are caught, my boy,” said Denny, 
“nicely caught! But what’s the game?” 

I had asked myself that question 
already, but had found no answer. To 
tell the truth, I was wondering whether 
Neopalia was going to turn out as con- 
servative a country as the Turkish Am- 
bassador had hinted. It was Watkins 
who suggested an answer. 

“T imagine, my lord,” said he, “that 
the natives” (Watkins always called the 
Neopalians “ natives”) “have gone to 
speak to the gentleman who sold the island 
to your lordship.” 

“ Gad !” said Denny, “I hope it'll be 
a pleasant interview.” 

Hogvardt’s broad, good-humoured face 
had assumed an anxious look. He knew 
something about 
islands ; so did I. 

“Trouble, is it?” I asked him. 

“T’m afraid so,” he answered, and 
then we turned to the window again, 
except Denny, who wasted sume energy 
and made a useless din by battering at 
the door, till we beseeched him to let it 


the people of these 


alone. 

There we sat for nearly two hours. 
Darkness fell, the women had ceased 
their gossiping, but still stood about the 
street, and in the doorways of the houses. 
It was nine o'clock before matters showed 
any progress. ‘Then came shouts from 
the road above us, the flash of torches, 
the tread of men’s feet in a quick tri- 
umphant march. Then the stalwart 
figures of the picturesque fellows, with 
their white kilts gleaming through the 
darkness, came again into sight, seeming 
wilder and more imposing in the alternat- 
ing glare and gloom of the torches and 
the deepening night. The man in tweeds 
was no longer visible. Our inn-keeper 
was alone in front. And all, as they 
marched, sang loudly a rude, barbarous 
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sort of chant, repeating it again and again 
and the women and children crowded out 
to meet the men, catching up the refrain 
in shrill voices, till the whole air seemed 
full of it; and so martial and inspiring 
was the rude tune that our feet began to 
beat in time with it, and I felt the blood 
quicken in my veins. I have tried to put 
the words of it into English, in a shape as 
rough, I fear, as the rough original. Here 
it is :—- 
** Ours is the land ! 

Death to the hand 

That filches the land ! 

Dead is that hand, 

Ours is the land ! 


“For ever we hold it, 
Dead's he that sold it ! 
Ours is the land, 
Dead is the hand !” 


Again and again they hurled forth the 
defiant words, until they stopped at la-t 
opposite the inn with one final long- 
drawn shout of savage triumph. 

“ Well, this is a go,” said Denny, dra v- 
ing along breath. ‘“ What are the beggars 
up to?” 

“What have they been up to?” I aske:l, 
for I doubted not that the song we had 
heard had been chanted over a dead 
Stefanopoulos two hundred years before. 
At this age of the world the idea seemed 
absurd, preposterous, horrible. But there 
was no law nearer than Rhodes, and there 
only Turk’s law. ‘The only law here was 
the law of the Stefanopouloi, and if that 
law lost its force by the crime of the hand 
that should wield it, why, strange things 
may happen even to-day in Neopalia. 
And we were caught like rats in a trap in 
the inn. 

“ T do not see,” remarked old Hogvardr, 
laying a hand on my shoulders, “any 
harm in loading our revolvers, my lord.” 

I did not see any harm in it either, and 
we all followed Hogvardt’s advice, and 
also filled our pockets with cartridges. I 
was determined—I think we were all 
determined—not to be bullied by thes 
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islanders and their skull and crossbones 
ditty. 
A quarter of an hour passed, and there 
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“THE LADY EUPHROSYNE BIDS YOU Go.” 


came a knock at the door, while the bolts 
shot back. 

“T shall go out,” said I, springing to 
my feet. 

The door opened, and the face of a 
jad appeared. 





“Vlacho, the inn-keeper, bids you 
descend,” said he; and then catching 
sight perhaps of our revolvers, he turned 
and ran downstairs again at his 
best speed. Following him we 
came to the door of the inn. It 
was ringed round with men, and 
directly opposite to us stood 
Viacho. When he saw me he 
commanded silence with his 
hand, and addressed me in the 
following surprising style : 

“The Lady Euphrosyne, of 
her grace, bids you depart in 
peace. Go, then, to your boat 
and depart, thanking God for 
His mercy.” 

“Wait a bit, my man,” said 
I; “where is the Lord of the 
Island ?” 

“Did you not know that he 
died a week ago?” asked Vlacho, 
with apparent surprise. 

“Died!” we exclaimed, one 
and all. 

“Yes, sir. The Lady Euphro- 

syne, Lady of Neopalia, bids you 
“What did he die of ?” 
“Of a fever,” said Vlacho 
gravely ; and several of the men 
round him nodded their heads 
and murmured in no less grave 
assent, ‘‘ Yes, of a fever.” 

“T am very sorry for it,” siid 

I. “But as he sold the island to 
me before he died, I don’t see 
what the lady, with all respect to 
her, has got to do with it. Nor 
do I know what this rabble is 
doing about the door. Send them 
away.” 
This attempt at auteur was 
most decidedly thrown away. Vlacho 
seemed not to hear what I said. He 
pointed with his finger towards the har- 
bour. 

“There lies your boat. Demetri and 
Spiro cannot go with you, but you will be 
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able to manage her yourselves. Listen 
now! Till six in the morning you are 
free to go. If you are found in Neopalia 
one minute after, you will never go. 
Think and be wise.” And he and all the 
rest of them, as though one spring moved 
them, wheeled round and marched off up 
the hill again, breaking out into the old 
chant when they had gone about a hun- 
dred yards. And we were left alone in 
the doorway of the inn, looking, I must 
admit, rather blank. 

Upstairs again we went, and I sat down 
by the window and looked out on the 
night. It was very dark, and seemed 
darker now that the gleaming torches 
were gone. Not a soul was to be seen. 
The islanders, having put matters on a 
clear footing, were gone to bed. I sat 
thinking. Presently Denny came to me, 
and put his hand on my shoulder. 

“Going to cave in, Charley?” he 
asked. 

“ My dear Denny,” said I, “I wish you 
were at home with your mother.” 

He smiled, and repeated, “ Going to 
cave in, old chap?” 

“ No, by Jove, I’m not!” cried I, leap- 
ing up. “They've had my money, and 
I’m g ing to have the island.” 

“Take the yacht, my lord,” counselled 
Hogvardt, “and come back with enough 
force from Rhodes.” 

Well, that was sense ; my impulse was 
nonsense. We four could not conquer 
the island. I swallowed my pride. 

“So be it,” said I. ‘“ But look here, 
it’s only just twelve. We might have a 
look round before we go. I want to see 
this place, you know.” For I was very 
sorely vexed at being turned out of my 
island. 

Hogvardt grumbled a little at this, but 
here I overruled him. We took our 
revolvers again, left the inn, and struck 
straight up the road. For nearly a mile 
we mounted, the way becoming steeper 
with every step. Then there was a 
sudden turn off the main road. 
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“That will lead to the house,” said 
Hogvardt, who had studied the map of 
Neopalia very carefully. 

“Then we'll have a look at the house. 
Show us a light, Hogvardt. It’s precious 
dark.” 

Hogvardt opened his lantern and cast 
its light in the way. But suddenly he 
extinguished it again, and drew us close 
in to the rocks that edged the road. We 
saw coming towards us, in the darkness, 
two figures. They rode small horses. 
Their faces could not be seen; but as 
they passed our silent, motionless forms, 
one said ina clear, sweet, girlish voice : 

“ Surely they will go?” 

“ Aye, they'll go or pay the penalty,” 
said the other voice, and at the sound of 
it I started. For it was the voice of my 
neighbour in the restaurant, Constantine 
Stefanopoulos. 

“T shall be near at hand, sleeping in 
the town,” said the girl’s voice, “ and the 
people will listen to me.” 

“The people will kill them if they do 
not go,” we heard Constantine answer, in 
tones that witnessed no great horror at 
the idea. Then the couple disappeared 
in the darkness. 

“On to the house!” I cried in sudden 
excitement. For I was angry now, angry 
at the utter humbling scorn with which 
they treated me. 

Another ten minutes’ groping brought 
us in front of the old grey house which 
we had seen from the sea. We walked 
boldly up to it. The door stood open. 
We went in and found ourselves in a large 
hall. The wooden floor was carpeted 
here and there with mats and skins. A 
long table ran down the middle ; the walls 
were decorated with medizval armour and 
weapons. ‘The windows were but narrow 
slits, the walls massive and deep. The 
door was a ponderous, iron-bound affair, 
that shamed even the stout doors of our 
inn. I called loudly, “Is anyone here?” 
Nobody answered. The servants must 
have been drawn off to the town by the 
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excitement of the procession and the sing- 
ing ; Or, perhaps, there were no servants. 
I could not tell. I sat down in a large 
arm-chair by the table. I enjoyed the 
sense of proprietorship. Denny sat on 


BY HIS SIDE SAT AN OLD SERVING WOMAN, 


the table by me, dangling his legs. For 
a long while none of us spoke. Then I 
exclaimed, suddenly : 

** By heaven, why shouidn’t we see it 
And I rose, and put my 
hands against the massive door, and 


through ?” 
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closed and bolted it, saying, “ Let them 
open that at six o’clock in the morning.” 

“ Hurrah !” cried Denny, leaping down 
from his table, on fire with excitement in 
a moment. 

I faced Hogvardt. He shook 
his head, but he smiled. Wat- 
kins stood by with his usual 
imperturbability. He wanted 
to know what his lordship 
decided — that was all; and 
when I said nothing more, he 
asked : 

“Then your lordship will sleep 
here to-night ?” 

“T'll stay here to-night, any- 
how, Watkins,” said I “I’m 
not going to be driven out of 
my own island by anybody.” 

And I brought my fist down 
with a crash on the table. And 
then to our amazement we heard, 
from somewhere in the dark re- 
cesses of the hall, where the 
faint light of Hogvardt’s lantern 
did not reach—a low but dis- 
tinct groan, as° of someone in 
pain. Watkins shuddered, Heog- 
vardt looked rather uncomfort- 
able; Denny and I listened 
eagerly. Again the groan came. 
I seized the lantern from Hog- 
vardt’s hand, and rushed in the 
direction of the sound. There, 
in the corner of the hall, on a 
couch covered with a rug, lay an 
old man in an uneasy attitude, 
groaning now and then, and 

turning restlessly. And by his side sat 
an old serving woman in weary heavy 
slumber. In a moment I guessed the 
truth—-part of the truth. 

“He’s not dead of that fever yet.” 


said I. 


{TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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WANDERINGS IN BOOKLAND. 


BY RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 


T is a bad habit of magazines pub- 
lished in February to go to press 

in December, and to be able to say at 
Christmas-time what will be good reading 
for St. Valentine’s Day one would need 
to be something of an astrologer as well 
as reviewer. In the present prolific era of 
English literature, when a new novelist is 
discovered every other day and a new 
poet at least once a fortnight, one can 
never be sure what a day, not to speak of 
a month, may bring forth.- By the time 
the words I am about to write come to be 
read, the books I am about to praise may 
have given place to Heaven knows what 
literary excitements. However, January 
is never a brilliant publishing month, so 
one may reasonably run the risk of recom- 
mending for February what seems best in 
the book-crop of December. Indeed, 


that crop has been so exceptionally good 
and abundant that it will last even an in- 
dustrious reader far into February, and, 
besides, there are no few of the books 
which will, I fancy, be found in season, if 
not in fashion, for many months and years 


But of this, of course, one can 
never be sure. Mr. W. Roberts, in his 
entertaining Book- Hunter in London 
(Stock), makes this interesting statement 
of what one might call the survival 
average in books: “Of the 1,300 books 
printed before the beginning of the six- 
teenth century,” he says, “‘not more than 
300 are of any importance to the book- 
collector. Of the 50,000 published in the 
seventeenth century, not more than, per- 
haps, fifty are now held in estimation ; 
and of the 80,000 published in the 
eighteenth century, not more than 300 
are considered worth re-printing, and not 
more than 500 are sought afar.” “How 
many suns it takes,” exclaims a modern 
poet, “to make one speedwell blue.” 
For one classic, how many hundreds and 


to come. 


thousands of books of the hour, the day, 
and the week, are brought forth and for- 
gotten. Of the dozen or so books that 
seem so vital and attractive this Decem- 
ber, how many, if any, will still seem 
vital and attractive in December a 
hundred years hence? It is an idle 
question, and, after all, a test that does 
not concern us. Five years upset most 
literary prophecies, and perhaps it is pe- 
culiarly difficult to prophesy concerning 
novels. And novels, of course, supply im- 
measurably the lion’s share of the world’s 
reading. This they have come to do 
simply by absorbing all other literary 
forms, except poetry, and that, even, they 
run close, when they are written by such 
masters of writing as Mr. Meredith or 
Mr. Hardy. A novelist, nowadays, is a 
sort of literary Whiteley. He combines 
with his original 7é/ of story-teller, the 
functions of prophet, priest, philosopher, 
scientist, theologian, sociologist, dramatist, 
essayist, and landscape-artist; not to 
speak of his work as topographer and 
anthropologist. The old poet, Donne 
(of whom one is reminded by Mr. E. K. 
Chambers’ new edition in Messrs. Law- 
rence & Bullen’s dainty Muses’ Library), 
referring to his expression in verse of 
certain grave matters more “fit for 
chronicle,” says :— 
‘* Vouchsafe to call to mind that God did make 

A last and lasting’st piece, a song. He spake 

To Moses to deliver unto all 

That song, because He knew they would let fall 


The law, the prophets, and the history, 
But keep the song still in their memory.” 


On the same principle, nowadays, if you 
have anything to say, it is safest to put it 
into a novel. If.you want to save the 
world, you do it with a novel. If your 
aim is merely to delight it, your method 
is still the same. 

In his new novel, Zhe British Bar- 

I 











barians (Lane), Mr. Grant Allen frankly 
avows his conception of the novel as a 
kind of “gilded pill.” “The business 



















DRAWN BY C. ROBINSON, FROM “ A CHILD'S GARDEN OF 


VERSES.”” PUBLISHED BY JOHN LANE. 


of the preacher,” he says, “is, above all 
things, to preach ; but, in order to preach, 
he must first reach his audience. The 
audience in this case consists in large part 
of women and girls, who are most simply 
and easily reached by fiction. Therefore, 
fiction is to-day the best medium for the 
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preacher of righteousness who addresses 
humanity.” What a curious revolution is 
here! The serious temper of the British 
mind has invaded what 
was but lately regarded 
as the most unprofitable 
of literary forms, and 
- « «# that national taste for 
sermons, which Mr. 
Augustine Birrell will 

not have despised, finds 
gratification even in a frivolous 
“ yellow-back.” The other day 
I saw the position of a certain 
successful novelist referred to as 
being nothing short of parallel 
with that of “‘a Hebrew prophet or a 
Roman vats”! No wonder, then, 
that our novelists affix grave prefaces 
to their stories, and generally write as 
men burdened with a mission. But the 
preacher turned novelist is a different 
thing from the novelist turned preacher. 
Not all Mr. Hardy’s strenuous “ pur- 
pose” in Jude, the Obscure (Osgood, 
McIlvaine & Co.) can rob him of a 
novelist’s first great gift, the power of 
creating living human beings. It is 
true that Jude and Sue have their lapses 
into unreality, and there are situations 

in the book which it takes all Mr. 
Hardy’s dramatic power to make 
credible, but allowing to the full all 
such criticisms Jude remains perhaps 
the most powerful and moving picture 
of human life which Mr. Hardy has 
given us. No doubt the picture is 
dark, darker, perhaps, even than 
reality. Such pessimism is only half 
true of life as a whole. Jude, indeed, 

is a masterly piece of special pleacing, 
much as was Zes Miserables. But just as 
in optimistic novels of the old pattern, 
the hero is blessed with impossible good 
fortune from start to finish, Val Jean and 
Jude are cursed with almost equally bad 
luck. In one case everything prospers; 
in the other everything goes wrong. A 
malignant fate seems te dog their foot- 
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steps, at every turn of the way they make 
tragic mistakes, and their very wisdom is 
always for the worst. Undoubtedly there 
are actual lives of such unreli¢ved mis- 
fortune, and a novelist is quite within his 
right in taking such for his theme, yet he 
must not present them to us as typical 
human lives—for such, even amid the 
hardest conditions, they are not. Toomany 
reviewers have treated /ude as a polemic 
against marriage. Nothing could be more 
unjust. It is true that the tragedy of 
Jude and Sue was partly brought about 
by the marriage laws, but their own weak- 
ness of character was mainly responsible 
for it; and Mr. Hardy’s novel, in so far 
as it is an indictment, is an indictment of 
much older and crueller laws than those 
relating to marriage, the laws of the uni- 
verse. It isa Promethean indictment of 
that power, which, in Omar’s words, 


** with pitfall and with gin, 
Beset the path we were to wander in,” 


and to conceive it merely asa criticism of 
marriage is to miss its far more universal 
tragic significance. And here in passing 
I must refer to a grossly unjust and 
exceedingly pointless and clumsy attack 
recently made upon Mr. Hardy by no 
other than Mrs. Oliphant in B/ackwood’s 
Magazine. No doubt Mrs. Oliphant 
means well, but she does exceeding ill in 
thus, either wilfully or involuntarily, dis- 
torting the purpose of Mr. Hardy’s book. 
Her insinuation—to put it mildly—that 
Mr. Hardy has deliberately catered for 
unclean appetites, and that he published 
an expurgated edition of his story first in 
Harper's, just to whet such appetites for 
the complete book, (when, as everyone 
knows, that first truncated publication was 
a condition of the magazine editors which 
caused Mr. Hardy no little pain and 
worry), is either very malignant or very 
mistaken, and should certainly be libel- 
lous. There is no need further to allude 
to the pitiful spleen of “ M. O. W. O.” 
except to warn the reader against it, and 
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all such outbursts of grandmotherly pre- 
judice. No doubt /ude 


** is not meat 
For little people or for fools,” 

it is as Mr. Kipling said of Mowgli’s 
marriage, “a story for grown-ups,” and it 
will only be the childish or seccnd-childish 
among these whom it can possibly offend. 
It handles delicate problems and situations 
with infinite delicacy and tenderness, and 
if in depicting certain aspects of coun- 
try life, Mr. Hardy’s realism is a little 
“coarse,” well, country life zs coarse, so 
what would you have ? 

Talking of Mowgli, a Second Jungle 
Book (Macmillan & Co.) opens a welcome 
door of escape from the heated atmosphere 
of sex-fiction controversy into the “ old 
wood ” of Indian fable and fantasy, whither 
already we have wandered fascinated at 
Mr. Kipling’s heels. I see that some 
critics describe the new book as a dis- 
appointment. That, of course, is the 
thing to say about a sequel. Well, I con- 
fess that it is quite good enough for me, 
and I can only hope that Mr. Kipling will 
go on disappointing usin.this way. Who 
but he could have given us that wonder- 
ful fight with the bees, the Little People 
of the Rocks, in “Red Dog,” or written 
that fascinating description of the great 
Bee-city in the gorge of the Waingunga, 
which, “on both sides was hung as it 
were with black shimmery velvet curtains,” 
—‘“the clotted millions of the sleeping 
bees.” Among the other “ disappoint- 
ments” there is a lovely little “ Ripple 
song,” of which these are the two first 
verses : 

“ Once a ripple came te land 
In the golden sunset burning— 


Lapped against a maiden’s hand, 
By the ford returning. 


** Dainty foot and gentle breast— 
Safe across be glad and rest. 
‘ Maiden, wait,’ the ripple saith ; 
* Wait awhile, for I am death !’” 


These two Jungle Books will certainly 
take their place among the children’s 
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classics, side by side with AZsop, Uncle 
Remus, and Alice. 

And talking of children’s classics, one 
is glad to welcome a charming illustrated 
edition of Stevenson’s A Child's Garden of 
Verses (Lane). Mr. Charles Robinson 
was just the artist for the very delicate 
task which he has carried out with such 
quaint humour and dainty fancy. His 
young pirate is irresistible, and his ““moun- 





DRAWN BY R. ANNING BELL, FROM 
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tain-sides of dreams” is a most magical 
glimpse of the fairyland of sleep. One 
wishes that Stevenson could have lived 
to see his verses so sympathetically inter- 
preted. 

One could do no harm in wishing the 
same forShakespeareas we stray amongthe 
flower-like fancies with which Mr. Anning 
Bell has decorated Mr. Gollancz’s edition 
of A Midsummer Night's Dream(Dent). I 
see that an influential paper has declared 
it the most beautiful decorated book ever 
produced in England. Remembering 
how many beautiful books are to be found 
in the bookshops every publisher’s season, 
this seems a great deal to say, but that 
this Midsummer Night’s Dream is one of 
the prettiest books ever produced in 
England is certain. I am not an art- 
critic, and artists have a way of somewhat 


‘‘4 MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM.” 
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savagely resenting the criticism of literary 
men ; yet in so far as an artist's designs 
are illustrations of a literary masterpiece, 
the literary critic is surely within his right 
in saying what to his thinking is the 
measure of successful interpretation the 
artist has achieved. Therefore I make 
bold to say:that Mr. Anning Bell - is 
“best” at fairies, flowers, and flower-like 
Unlike Antzeus, his power leaves 
him as he touches earth, and 
his one or two illustrations of 
the clownish humours of the 
play are the only blemishes 
on an _ otherwise perfectly 
charming book—unless one 
excepts the cover, which is 
rather cheaply pretty. Mr. 
Gollancz’s long  dedicatory 
letter “To a Willing Captive 
at the Court of King Oberon 
and Queen Titania,” turns no 
little learning “to favour and 
to prettiness,” and is admir- 
ably in keeping with the edi- 
tion. 

Another classic receives 
vigorous illustration in 
Messrs. Strang .& Clark’s 
edition of Sindbad and Ali Baba (Law- 
rence & Bullen). The stories seem to 
have been illustrated on the somewhat 
novel principle that Mr. Strang should 
design so many of the drawings, and Mr. 
J. B. Clark should design as many more 
as much in Mr. Strang’s manner as 
possible. Mr. Clark is far from unsuc- 
cessful, but one does not need to be an 
expert to notice at once the difference in 
the vigour of line and the treatment of 
black-and-white masses in the work of the 
two artists. Associating as one does a 
certain grotesque realism and unadorned 
strength with Mr. Strang’s work, one is 
rather surprised to find him the possessor 
of such a vivid sense of decorative beauty 
as finds expression in many of his designs. 
Among other illustrated books which are 
not only of current, but likely to be of 


girls. 
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permanent interest, one may mention 
A London Garland (Macmillan & Co.), 
a handsome miscellany of London verse 
and London pictures, by various poets 
and artists; and a volume of charmingly 
cynical sketches of American Society by 
Charles Dana Gibson (Lane)—lovely 
American girls, the unlovely English 
aristocrats who marry the same, and 
everywhere charming little cupids taking 
part in whimsical little allegories of love’s 
joy and sorrow. What could be sweeter 
in its way than Mr. Gibson’s fable of 
“Love can Die,” in which an estranged 
man and woman sit wringing their hands 
in tears and despair, with a little dead 
love laid out upon a table between 
them ? 

The Pageant (Henry & Co.), a mis- 
cellany of literature and art somewhat 
after the manner of Zhe Yellow Book, is 
equally excellent in both departments. 
In addition to one or two designs by those 
most exquisite of all young artists, Messrs. 
Ricketts and Shannon, the volume is 
valuable as containing some excellent 
reproductions of Rossetti and Mr. G. F. 
Watts ; while if there was nothing among 
the letterpress but M. Maeterlinck’s 
weird little play “The Death of Tintagiles,” 
the reader would have sufficient cause for 
rejoicing. To anyone interested in the 
fen country or in beautiful photography, 
I would recommend Mr. P. H. Emerson’s 
Marsh Leaves (Nutt), clever sketches of 
Lincolnshire peasant life, with sixteen 
“photo-etchings” of extreme delicacy 
by the author. Mr. Emerson’s beautiful 
experiments with the camera are, of 
course, well known. 

To hark back to Stevenson for a 
moment I must not forget to mention 
his Vatlima Letters (Methuen), which, 
though it will be an old book by February, 
will be good reading, I think, as long as 
we continue interested in the ways as well 
as the works of literaty men. Ariend of 
mine, whose pessimism never fails him in 
his happiest moments, is chiefly delighted 
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with these letters because “ they hint that 
all is vanity—even at Vailima.” One 
would have thought that if ever the 
literary man’s lot was an exception to 
Carlyle’s generalisation, that literary bio- 
graphy is more sickening than the New- 
gate Calendar, it would have been Robert 
Louis Stevensons’. Perhaps Tennyson 
and he were the luckiest literary Eng- 
lishmen that ever lived. To Stevenson’s 
fame there seems to have been opposed 
no dissentient voice. From the publica- 
tion of An Jnland Voyage the critics seem 
to have entered into a conspiracy of praise. 
No man’s hand was against him, and he 
had thus not only the goodwill of his 
fellow-craftsmen, but he won the hearts. — 
and, what is more important, the purses— 
of the public. And yet, we learn from 
these letters—it was all vanity. Ampler 
resources seem to have bred more ambi- 
tious needs. As Scott built his Abbots- 
ford, and Tennyson his Farringford, so 
Stevenson builds his Vailima—and his pen 
must keep it up. The strain of this 
necessity his health was too fragile long 
to bear. In the end it tired his brain, 
and he died, practically, one can but think, 
from overwork. Towards the end his 
letters grow pathetically anxious in this 
direction. Will the public always keep 
trueto him? O, for a-settled income, for 
two years’ rest! In the last of these let- 
ters (all of which are addressed to Mr. 
Colvin), dated October, 1894, he says: 
“There are all kinds of trifles buzzing in 
my ears, unfriendly trifles, from the least 
to the—well, to the pretty big. All these 
that touch me are Pretty Big; and yet 
none touch me in the least, if rightly 
looked at, except the one eternal burthen 
to go on making an income. If I could 
find a place where I could lie down and 
give up for (say) two years, and allow the 
sainted public to support me, if it were a 
lunatic asylum, wouldn’t I go, just! . 
But you men with salaries don’t know how 
a family weighs on a fellow’s mind.” 

And again: “It was a very little dose 
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of inspiration, and a pretty little trick of 
style, improved by the most heroic .in- 
dustry. So far I have managed to please 
the journalists. But I am a_ fictitious 
article, and have long known it. I am 
read by journalists, by my fellow-novelists, 
and by boys ; with these, incipit et explicit 
my vogue.” 

It is sad to think that the work which 
contributed most to reduce Stevenson to 
this state of mind was that book on 
Samoan politics, A Footnote to History, 
which not even all his generous enthusiasm 
for his adopted people, and his rare 
literary gifts, could make interesting for 
English readers. ‘Too much Samoa” 
will indeed be the reader’s one complaint 
against these letters. There is page after 
page of minute description of his home, 
of the natural features of Samoa, and the 
manners of the Samoans, long accounts 
of Samoan feats, and painstaking dis- 
cussions of the wrongs and rights of rival 
chiefs, whom it will be sufficent for our 
purpose to call Tweedledum and Tweedle- 
dee—though Stevenson’s heart was too 
zood to take that view, and it must not be 
forgotten that he was on the spot, which 
makes a considerable difference. Still, 
many of the earlier pages descriptive of 
his settling down in his new home,-—the 
days spent wood-cutting in the bush, ex- 
citing chases of escaped pigs and horses, 
dramatic interviews with servants,—are 
full of the Stevensonian charm of racy 
humour and vivid phrase. The letters 
are often a curious medley of farming and 
literature, and we seem to see Stevenson, 


after a few hours in his vé/e of planter, 
having a thorough rub-down, and then turn- 
ing once more to his desk and the stubborn 
unfinished page. For the labour of com- 
position seems to have been very painful 
to him during these last few years. 
Again and again we see him throwing 
down his pen in despair, recasting and 
recasting again. Yet he has his bright 
days, and very charming is his boyish 
delight in his work, when, as seldom, 
it at last satisfies him, when at last, to 
use his phrase, he gets “the tale” to 
“travel.” “Golly, it’s good,” he says 
of Zhe Beach of Falesa—one of his 
favourites among his later stories—“‘ I 
am not sinning by modesty; but I 
do just love the colour and movement 
of that piece so far as it goes.” 

Very different in style, and no little dis- 
appointing, are the letters of Matthew 
Arnold (Macmillan & Co.), to which one 
had looked forward with considerable expec- 
tation. Though, for the most part, written 
to his mother, and his wife and daughters, 
they are all of one formal pattern, occupied 
with the impersonal affairs of the day, 
padded with dull itineraries of his jour- 
neys as school-inspector, or colourless 
accounts of his holidays abroad. Now 
and ten, as when his little boy dies, his 
heart speaks out, and, “but this is rare,” 
a reference to literary matters, to his own 
poetical hopes and fears, gladdens like a 
flower the jaded eye of the reader. But 
were all such passages gathered together 
they would hardly fill a dozen pages, 
which is rather a small percentage of the 
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readable in two portly and closely printed 
volumes. 

Rossetti bears the “ripping-up” process 
better—to employ Tennyson’s graceful 
image for biography. Mr. Theodore 
Watts has long promised us a life of him 
—and there is no man who could have 
written it so well—but it seems hopeless 
to expect anything but promises from Mr. 
Watts—unless Mr. Lane is really going to 
publish his poems—and, as everybody 
has grown tired of waiting, Mr. W. M. 
Rossetti has taken the matter in hand, 
and produced a biography of his brother 
which merits every praise one can give it, 
save the praise of that inspired sympathy 
which it needed a temperament a little 
more than kin to Rossetti’s to bring. 
For Kossetti’s was undoubtedly the most 
subtle and fascinating artistic tempera- 
ment we have had since Keats. One 
quality that cannot fail to strike the 
reader in Mr. W. M. Rossetti’s biography 
is its almost unnatural impartiality—but 
this will be no surprise to anyone who 
knows the same critic’s discriminating 
estimate of the genius of his sister Chris- 
tina. Certainly the Rossetti family had 
their full share of genius, whatever be the 
capricious law that rules the distribution 
of that divine endowment. 

But, after all this solid reading it is 
time to unbend our minds over a novel. 
Will Mr. Meredith’s Amazing Marria.c 
(Constable & Co.) suit you? I won’t say 
that you couldn’t find lighter reading for 
an idle hour, yet I do think Mr. Mere- 
dith’s obscurity is exaggerated, much as 
Browning’s used to be. At any rate, 
he is at his simplest and yet his very best 
in this new novel—which, all the same, 
Mr. Lang tells us he cannot read. I con- 
fess this puzzles me, for Mr. Lang we 
know is able to read with pleasure no few 
novels, which others find painfully unread- 
able. Perhaps this is a judgment upon 
him for the bad novels he has made famous. 
For if new books matter at all, it certainly 
seems a misfortune to be deaf and blind 


IN BOOKLAND. 


to the power and beauty of one of the very 
finest of Mr. Meredith’s novels, finer even 
—don’t you think ?>—than Diana of the 
Crossways, with which it is not unnatural 























DRAWN BY C. ROBINSON, FROM “A CHILD'S GARDEN OF 


VERSES.” PUBLISHED BY JOHN LANE. 


to compare it, written as it is by the same 
allusive anecdotic method—“ Dame Gos- 
sip” supplying the place of the supposed 
memoir-writers who served up the history 


of Diana. Carinthia is certainly as vital a 
creation as Diana, and if she lacks Diana’s 
charm of frailty, she is as tiresomely bent 
on marrying the dull man. Lord Fleet- 
wood is an even more remarkable portrait, 
for he is one of those sitters who never sit 
still fora moment, and are not the same 
beings two minutes together. No wonder 
that Mr. Meredith brings to bear upon 
him all his well-known methods of making 
a character live before the reader, beyond 
the possibility of mistake. He paints him 
at full length, he snap-shots him in epi- 
gram, he brings the scattered sketches of 
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zassip. He has got to live for certain— 
and he lives, making in the process, a 
most entertaining mess of his life. But 
then everybody lives in Mr. Meredith’s 
novels—in spite of everybody being witty 
as well. As all his readers know, Mr. 
Meredith has always more wit to let 
off than he feels it decent to attribute 
to himself. Hence he invents various 
characters and other devices, basins, so to 
say, tocatch the overflow. The charming 
young vagabond, philosopher, and phrase- 
maker, Woodseer, whom we first meet 
tramping through Switzerland with a note- 
book and pipe for his companions—a 
sketch, say some, of the young Stevenson 
—appropriates no little of the wit of the 
book. Then there is the professional wit, 
Rose Mackerell, and “The Pilgrim’s Scrip” 
once more reappears as old Admiral 
Kirby’s Maxims for Men. I won't begin 
quoting phrases, for there is no end to 
that, but here is a description of morning 
amid the mountains which will give a taste 
of Mr. Meredith’s style at its best for 
those who perchance have been frightened 
away from his books by exaggerated re- 
ports of their obscurity : 

“Dawn in the mountain-land is the 
meeting of many friends. The pinnacle, 
the forest-head, the lichen-tufted mound, 
rock, bastion, and defiant cliff, and giant 
of the triple peak, were in view, clearly 
lined for a common recognition ; but all 
were figures of solid gloom, unfeatured 
and bloomless. Another minute, and 
they had flung off their mail, and changed 
to various, indented, intricate, succinct 
in ridge, scar, and channel ; and they had 
all a look of watchfulness that made them 
one company. The smell of rock-waters 
and roots of herbs and moss grew keen ; 
air became a wine that raised the breast 
high to breathe it ; an uplifting coolness 
pervaded the heights. The plumes of 
cloud now slowly entered into the lofty 
arch of dawn, and melted from brown to 
purple-black. The upper sky swam with 
violet ; and in a moment each stray cloud- 


feather was edged with rose, and then 
suffused. It seemed that the heights 
fronted East to eye the interflooding of 
colours, and it was imaginable that all 
turned to the giant whose forehead first 
kindled to the sun: a greeting of God 
and King.” 

In another vein take this inimitable 
picture of the postillion, Charles Dump, 
as studied from a supposed old print “ in 
the possession of Dr. Cawthorne” : 

“A small man, looking diminished 
from a very much longer one by shrink- 
age in thickish wrinkles from the shoulders 
to the shanks. His hat is enormous and 
very gay. He is rather of sad counten- 
ance. An elevation of his collar behind 
the ears, and pointed at the neck, gives 
you netions of his having dropped from 
some hook. He stands with his fore- 
finger extended, like a disused semaphore- 
post that seems trembling and desponding 
on the hill by the highroad, in his 
attitude while telling the tale; if standing 
it may be called where the whole figure 
appears imploring for a seat. That was 
his natural position, as one would suppose 
any artist must have thought, and a horse 
beneath him. 

“But it has been suggested that the 
artist in question was no painter of 
animals.” 

And if you have any relish for a prize- 
fight told with gusto and in the lingo of 
fhe fancy, you won’t ask anything better 
than the chapter entitled “A taste of Old 
England,” which sets forth the notable 
meeting between Kit Ines and Ben 
Todds—of which this is an extract : 

“They rounded the ring, giving and 
taking. Ben rushed, and had an emol- 
lient ; spurted again and was corked ; again, 
and received a neat red-waxen stopper. 
He would not be denied at Kit’s door, 
found him at home, and hugged him. 
Kit got himself to grass, after a spell of 
heavy fibbing, Ben’s game. It did him 
no harm, it might be taken for an 
enlivener ; he was dead on his favourite 
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spot the ensuing round, played postman 
on it. So cleverly, easily, dancingly, did 
he perform the double knock and the 
retreat, that Chumley Potts was moved to 
forget his wagers and exclaim ‘ Racket- 
ball, by Jove !’” 

Indeed, Zhe Amazing Marriage is the 
most English of all Mr. Meredith’s novels, 
full of the spirit of “those old quiet, yet 
exciting days,” when the coach dashed 
with its wild horses and wild tootlings of 
the horn along the narrow country lanes, 
and the masked highwaymen waited for 
it at the cross-roads. 

But ¢4e man for highwaymen is Mr. 
Marriott Watson, who in Galloping Dick 
(Lane) has unmistakably marked them 
for his own. Mr. Watson’s union of 
literary style with incident and charac- 
terisation is unhappily rare, though Mr. 
Weyman writes better than is quite 
natural in a popular novelist. His Red 
Cockade (Longmans) is the best historical 
novel that has come in my way for ever 
so long. It fulfils all the exciting con- 
ditions of romance pure and simple,—if 
your heart doesn’t beat over that scene 
on the roof of St. Alais it must have 
stopped beating,—and yet it is something 
more than a story, is, indeed, a very fine 
historical study of an important side 
movement of the French Revolution. 


“A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM.” 


J. M. DENT AND SON. 


Three volumes remain for notice—a 
cookery-book, and two books of new 
poetry. The cookery-book is by the late 
Mr. Sala, the poetry by Mr. William 
Watson and Mr. John Davidson. Poetry 
is, perhaps, the last thing people think of 


reading, so we will appropriately leave the — 


poetry to the last. Probably the distaste 
for poetry is as general as the interest in 
cookery. Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, 
says somewhere that there lives no man 
who, were he to tell the truth, would not 
admit that he preferred eating and drink- 
ing to any other earthly pleasure. Yet 
cookery-books are not, as a rule, such fas- 
cinating reading as this undoubted truth 
would lead one to suppose. Mr. Sala’s 
Thorough Good Cook (Cassell & Co.), how- 
ever, is anexception. Its authorship alone 
gives it an interest. It is, so to say, Mr.Sala’s 
true autobiography, for of all the subjects 
on which Mr. Sala was an authority, this 
subject of what we shall eat was unmis- 
takably his own. Legend has long been 
busy with Mr. Sala as a viveur, and if it 
does not credit him with the dinner-table 
Juxury of Browning’s Valladolid poet, who, 
it will be remembered, employed “ twenty 
naked girls to change his plate,” it declares 
that at one time his kitchen was ruled by 
the best and most expensive French chef 
in London, at a salary something like 
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eight times that of the laureate’s. Yet, as 
a matter of fact, Mr. Sala was very simple 
and abstemious in his tastes ; his favourite 
dishes, he tells us, were “ boiled chicken 
and rice, Irish stew, macaroni, and haricot 
beans,” for the last few years he was 
almost a vegetarian—and his interest in 
cookery was mainly artistic. His object 
in making a new cookery-book was to give 
the reader the benefit of his wide ex- 
perience of the menus of many lands, and 
to present, in as simple a form as possible, 
a body of culinary recipes such as are not 
contained in the usual cookery-books, or 
are usually written in terms far from 
simple. Thus, as far as possible, Mr. 
Sala avoids French names for his dishes, 
and a lady, whose more-instructed opinion 
I have sought on the matter, declares Zhe 
Thorough Govd Cook the most practical 
cookery-book she has ever seen. 

I referred just now to the laureateship, 
and I think everybody will be glad that it 
is settled at last, even those who have 
missed it. Mr. Alfred Austin must expect 
to run the usual gauntlet of criticism, and, 
of course, the honour does not signify that 
he is the greatest living poet. But, in 
whatever degree, he zs a poet, as any 
fair-minded reader of his charming nature- 
poetry will admit—and the laureateship 
seemed within an ace of going to one or 
two gentlemen who are not poets at all. 
And so long as the post is a political rather 
than a literary reward, one cannot blame a 
Government for putting in the man who 
sings their tunes rather than the tunes of 
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the Opposition. After Mr. Swinburne, Mr. 
William Watson seemed to me the like- 
liest man, but if he w//,sing the wrongs of 
Armenia—what can he expect ? 

Of all his sonnets on “The Purple East,” 
I think that on “The Turk in Ar- 
menia,” reprinted in his new volume, Zhe 
Father of the Forest, etc. (Lane), is the 
best. The closing image of “the gather- 
ing blackness of the frown of God!” is 
very impressive. As a whole, the new 
volume more than confirms one’s high 
regard for Mr. Watson’s special gift. It 
is full of noble phrase and stately imagery, 
and over all is the grand air of an in- 
spiration, fed, as Mr. Watson proudly 
claims in a concluding ‘‘ Apologia,” on 
constant worship and study of the great old 
masters. Mr. John Davidson, though he 
is a more careless artist than Mr. Watson, 
could claim no less the same high descent 
for his verse. It is in the direct line of 
what is finest in English poetry. And 
those who complain that poetry is so often 
divorced from the everyday interests of 
men and women, should read his Second 
Series of Fleet Street Eclogues (Lane), and 
see with what a mastery he is able to 
handle modern problems and generally 
transmute modern life into poetry. With 
one poet capable of writing ‘‘ Lammas,” 
and another capable of writing ‘‘ A Hymn 
to the Sea,”—not to speak of Mr. Francis 
Thompson,—English poetry is surely in 
no bad way-—especially now that there is 
no vacant laureateship to distract the 
minds of our poet; from poetry to politics 
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T. WALTER WILSON, 


R.., AND HIS WORK. 


BY WALLACE LAWLER. 


N artist may conceal himself behind 
A the personality of his work: he 
may interest the public, relate to it in 
convincing impressions the 
events of the hour, and to 
the end remain unknown. 
It might have been so with 
Mr. T. Walter Wilson ; there 
is every reason to imagine 
that it probably would have 
been so, if we had not stepped 
in to supply that link which 
connects interest with interest, 
by recording, albeit slightly, 
the history of an artist’s 
achievements, for a public 
which has known his work for 
years, which has, no doubt, 
been impressed by it, and yet, 
with that British indifference 
to art, has scarcely glanced at 
the artist’s name. 

If you chance upon a person 
of ordinary information and 
education reading a_ book, 
and you ask who wrote it—a 
perfectly natural thing to do— 
ke will tell you off-hand the 
author’s name, and will most 
likely not be content until he 
has named two or three other 
books by the same writer. If 
you see a print of an inter- 
esting group of politicians 
hung up in your friend’s 
library, and you remark upon 
its interest, he will tell you that it ap- 
peared in one of the illustrated papers, but 
beyond that and a perfect agreement 
with yourself in considering the portraits 
very good, he never dreams of going. It 
might have been drawn by Correggio 
Jones, or Raphael Smith, but as it hap- 
pens, it is by T. Walter Wilson, R.I. 

As a child, Mr. Wilson seems to have 


fulfilled the traditional condition of being 
always in the mood for spoiling paper, 
much to the delight of fond relatives. 





MR. T. WALTER WILSON, R,I. 


At the age of sixteen this fondness for 
drawing took a more decided turn, and, 
with the consent of his father,—also an 
artist, and one of the first staff of Zhe 
Illustrated London News ; he even now 
has an occasional drawing in that publica- 
tion,—he went to South Kensington with 
the intention of studying art seriously. 
From the beginning, young Wilson was 
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ROUGH SKETCHES BY MR. WALTER WILSON, 


successful, and at the end of the first year 
he took a local prize and free studentship 
for drawing flowers in outline from nature. 
One day while the youth was busy in the 
Horticultural Gardens working at this 
very drawing, a kind-hearted lady stopped 
to pass a word of encouragment and criti- 
cism to the student, and after pleasantly 
thanking him for his courtesy in exhibiting 
the drawing, she proceeded on her stroll 
in the Gardens, leaving the future member 


ot the Institute pleased with his first 
meeting with her Majesty, the Queen, who 
has, a hundred times since, been the sub- 
ject of his art. 

While at Kensington, Mr. Wilson was 
the fellow-student of quite a number of 


men hereafter destined to make their 
names in the world of art. Among these 
were George Clausen, J. C. Dollman, 
Luke Fildes, Robert Macbeth, and Her- 
bert Herkomer. 
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From the very first Mr. Wilson was 
not content with merely studying, but 
began to do some designing, mostly of 





seals and jewellery, and some black and 
white work. 

It was during the period of this 
scholarship that we find young Wilson 
up at six o’clock in the morning, making 
drawings before breakfast of the presents 
which the Prince of Wales brought back 
from India. These were the very first 
drawings which Mr. Wilson had repro- 
duced in Zhe L/lustrated London News. 

It was about this time that a famous 
case was unravelled by aid of a seal, 
which Mr. Wilson had designed for a 
lady’s note-paper. 

The experience which Mr. Wilson gained 
while working for Wyon, Seal Engraver 
and Queen’s Medalist, and afterwards for 
Benson, stood him in good stead when he 
came to compete in various casket com- 
petitions. 

When the Czar of Russia, Alexander 
II., grandfather of the present Czar, visited 
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London, the City decided to make him a 
present of a very handsomé casket. The 
commission was given to’the Messrs, 
Benson, who asked Mr. Wilson to compete 
for the work. Mr, Wilson had a very 
busy week. The instructions about the 
design were given on a Saturday morning, 
and the drawing had to be delivered at 
the Guildhall on the following Wednesday. 
When Wednesday arrived Messrs. Benson 
told Mr. Wilson that his design had been 
accepted, and as it was impossible then 
to complete the casket by the following 
Monday, which was the day of presenta- 
tion, Mr. Wilson was requested to make a 
very complete finished drawing of the 
casket. ‘This was to be presented to the 
Czar, and the real casket was to follow 
later. In order to get the drawing done 
quickly and well, for there was anenormous 
amount of work and detail in the design, 


all of which had to be finely drawn, 
he called in his friend, Mr. George 
Clausen. As it happens, Mr. Clausen 





works with his left hand; Mr. Wilson, of 
course, with his right; so, shoulder to 
shoulder, they tackled the drawing, and, 
working on an average eighteen hours a 
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AT THE PARNELL COMMISSION. 


day, they finished the design in time for 
the presentation. 
With one exception this casket is the 


most costly one ever made. The excep- 
tion was the casket presented by the 
Shahzada to Her Majesty the Queen ; in 
that piece of workmanship the chief value 
lies in the mass of jewels, while in Mr. 
Wilson’s casket the value is in the chasing 
and enamelling. This casket cost nearly 
£3,000. The City paid Messrs. Benson 
£1,000, and it is said that the Messrs. 
Benson ‘spent another £2,000 on it out 
of their own pockets, for the sake of pro- 
ducing a beautiful gift. 

From a very early date, Clausen and 
Wilson were bosom friends. Whilst 
working together into the night, they 
mapped out their first tour to Holland 
and that same year they started out for 
Antwerp, ex route for the land of wind- 
mills. Mr. Wilson made many very 
charming studies during this visit. Some 
of his charcoal drawings of Dutch chil- 
dren are among the very finest drawings 
which he has produced. They have 
a freshness and vigour, and a certain 
tenderness of treatment, which his later 


and more technical work has given him 
no opportunity of exhibiting. 

Whilst in Holland Mr. Wilson had a 
nasty accident which delayed his work for 
atime. On returning one day from the 
usual painting expedition, he climbed the 
wooden ladder of the old Dutch house to 
get through the trap-door into the upper 
room, carrying all his painting traps in his 
arms. This mode of entry, not the safest 
or easiest at any time, was rendered rather 
more difficult by the burden in his arms ; 
and in endeavouring to raise the door he 
slipped and came down with a crash, all 
his paints tumbling about his ears. The 
result was a broken ankle. 

A rather more pleasant outcome of 
this trip was the election of both these 
young artists to the Institute of Painters 
in Weer Colours. Clausen was elected 
on * .vitation; Mr. Wilson competed at 
th .same election and lost by one vote. 

at the next election he was elected unan- 

imously. True to their friendship, they 
both exhibited as members for the first 
time together. 

It was after his election to the Institute 
—which, by the way, was not the “ Royal 
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Institute” until 1884—that he began to 
work steadily in black and white. Almost 
the first things which Mr. Wilson did in 
this line of illustrated journalism were 
the theatrical sketches in a paper called 





Dramatic Notes, edited by Y. E. Pascoe. 
To glance over these drawings, and com- 
pare them with the later work in Zhe 
Lilustrated London News and The Graphic, 
show one the great advance in style and 
treatment which the artist has made 
during his long journalistic career. 

It is natural, of course, that Mr. Wil- 
son’s Parliamentary work, if not artisti- 
cally the most satisfying, has yet been, 
from a social point of view, exceedingly 
interesting, as it has brought him into 
contact with nearly all the great person- 
ages of the Courts of Europe, and not a 
few from other continents. In _ the 
English Court Mr. Wilson knows every- 
body, and everybody knows Mr. Wilson. 

His first big black and white drawing 
of Parliamentary affairs was a large double 
page of the whole House, under the 
Government of Lord Beaconsfield. This 


was during the famous Candahar debate, 
the last discussion in which Lord Beacons- 
field took part. Present also on that 
occasion were the Earl of Derby, Lord 
Lytton, Sir Stafford Northcote, and the 
Duke of Argyll, all of whom were in- 
cluded in Mr. Wilson’s representation. 
Since that time Mr. Wilson has been 
upon the Lobby list of the House, and 
has done very many important drawings 
for Zhe Illustrated London News and The 
Graphic, which form a pictorial history 
of some turbulent Parliamentary times. 
Among the many striking scenes he 
represented was included the famous dis- 
cussion in Room No. 15. During the 
whole of the Parnell Commission Mr. 
Wilson, by permission, sat at the corner 
of the Bench, close to Sir James Hannen. 
The whole Commission was_ horribly 





monotonous, and I fancy that Mr. Wilson 
was as happy as anyone else when the 
dreary and unpleasant work came to an 
end. 
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E lounged, some half-dozen of us, 
weaving smoke-rings and telling 

one another—for want of a better subject 
—of the girls who had proposed to us, 
and it was Lubbock’s turn. Lubbock is 
aman with a past; he has been every- 
thing and everywhere, has Lubbock, from 
a stoker on board one of the P. and O. 
steamers to private secretary to the Queen 
of Madagascar, from whom he claims to 
have received marked attentions. Lub- 
bock sprawled lazily over his arm-chair, 
as he usually does, with one leg on the 
arm and his head well back, dreamily 
smoking and reflecting ; doubtless his 
soul was. far away, tossing gently upon 
the ocean of bygone love, for our re- 
miniscences had, naturally, beer of the 
most sweetly sentimental character, the 
subject being a highly poetical one; at 
any rate it was not until the third box 
of matches had reverberated against his 
shirt-front that the claims of the present 
triumphed at length over the delights of 
memory. Lubbock pulled himself to- 
gether and cleared his threat. He gavea 
short laugh and heaved a short sigh, as 
men do who recall something that was 
once very sweet, but which belongs to the 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
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far-off past, and the recollection of which 
provokes rather the smile than the tear. 
Then he began :— 

*T’ll tell you about my very first,” he 
said ; “I remember it clearly, because, as 
I say, it was the first time any girl made 
the running with me, though of course 
I have been obliged to refuse a great 
number of the poor things since that day. 
I was at Sandown, in the Isle of Wight. 
at the time, doing a turn on the esplanade 
as the mysterious singer ; a slouch hat 
and an ostentatiously false beard hooked 
over my ears did the mystery part of the 
business, the mystery being far more im- 
portant and profitable, of course, than the 
singing, though I sang well enough in those 
days, and vamped out a’capital accompani- 
ment upon a hired piano which was carted 
round for me by a boy and a donkey. 

**T can only suppose that there is an un- 
mistakable air of breeding and aristocracy 
about me which even a slouch hat and 
false beard can only partially eclipse but 
not conceal; for before I had been at 
Sandown more than a couple of days the 
report went about that I was the son of a 
peer, and that my noble father had treated 
me very shabbily, stopping my allowance 
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and driving me forth from the splendid 
ancestral home which should be my own 
one day, on some pretext—I forget what, 
though I remember my good friends made 
up a capital story of it, and respected me 
as much for my undeserved misfortunes 
as for my noble lineage. I think I had 
refused, according to these historians, to 
marry some heiress whose property 
marched with our own, but I am not 
quite sure at this distance of time. 

“ Anyhow, the report gained strength 
every day, and in a short while the thing 
was accepted by all as an established 
fact, and I was an immense favou- 
rite upon the beach, where visitors and 
residents alike crowded to see and hear 
me, and vied with one another in the gener- 
osity of their contributions, and in the 
most affectionate admiration which they 
lavished, one and all, upon me for my 
rank’s sake. This was all right, of course, 
and quite as it should be ; and I passed a 


most agreeable time, and banked, withal, 
a considerable sum of money. I was the 
darling of the beach, the spoilt child of 
the esplanade, the minion, in a word, of 
Fortune. Then, as though these lavish 
gifts were not enough, Dame Fortune added 
a touch of romance, in order, doubtless, to 
complete and crown the delightful edifice 
she had built up for my delectation. It 
was like this. It was the afternoon, and I 
was ‘off’ singing. I did not give myself 
away by performing too frequently. It 
was best, I thought, to devote the 
morning to song and the afternoon to 
retirement and contemplation. Besides, 
my donkey, which was a charming donkey 
but for this one fault, unfortunately, pos- 
sessed no real ear for music, and used to 
grow restive after about the sixth song; and 
once, when the seventh was encored, and 
I started upon an eighth, it brayed. Now 
even the son of a peer cannot sing a song 
with the dignity which befits his rank if a 
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brute of a donkey joins in. I could not 
risk a recurrence of such a catastrophe. I 
respected the wishes. of the donkey, there- 
fore, and drew the line, henceforward, at six 
songs. Well, I was sitting one afternoon 
upon the third bench of the Esplanade, a 
seat which was reserved for me by the re- 
spectful kindness of the visitors, who 
usually left me to enjoy it by myself, but 
who would pass me a hundred times dur- 
ing the afternoon in order to peer at me 
‘out of the tail of their eye’ unobserved, 
as they fondly imagined, by myself. I was 
busy reading on this particular afternoon, 
when, to my annoyance, someone came 
along and sat down upon my bench, and, 
worse still, rather close tome. I was an- 
noyed, because this was contrary to the 
usual etiquette of the place, which was to 
respect my retirement and my natural ten- 
dency, as an aristocrat; to exclusiveness. 
I therefore drew my soft hat over my 
eyes in order to show this intruder that 
I appreciated her intention in transgress- 
ing, as she had, the rules of propriety, 
namely, to stare at my features at close 
range, and that I should do my best to 
frustrate that intention. 

“She pretended to read, and so did I, 
and soon I forgot her and became ab- 
sorbed in my book. But suddenly I was 
recalled with a start to the present by 
hearing her address me. As she spoke 
she moved from her place and came still 
closer to mine. 

‘“*¢Oh, Mr.—er—I don't know what 
your name is,’ she began, ‘and I dare- 
say it’s quite improper to speak to you, 
but I must just tell you how very much 
your singing has done for me.’ I stared 


‘at her. I wished to gather from her 


appearance whether she was already a 
dangerous lunatic, or only as yet tending 
that way; but she looked perfectly sane ; 
she was, moreover, extremely nice-looking. 
She was blushing rather prettily ; I knew 
the girl by sight, I had noticed her in the 
crowd, every day, as I sang. I said, 
weakly, that I was very happy to hear it. 


For the life of me I could not think of 
anything wiser than this to say. The 
only other appropriate remark that 
occurred to me was ‘don’t mention it’ ; 
and of the two I chose the former. 

“*T have been longing to tell you this,’ 
she continued ; ‘I don’t know why, but 
I felt that I must. I have been rather 
unhappy of late, and your singing of 
Schubert's “ Adieu” the other morning 
Oh, dear Mr.—er—I—I\ can’t ‘#// you 
what it did for me!’ Now this was very 
delightful to one’s feelings ; I should have 
been more than human if I had not found 
it so. 

“*My-dear young lady,’ I said, ‘I 
assure you I am very proud to have been 
of service to you; such testimony as 
yours is very dear to the heart of the 
singer—far more cherished than mere 
pecuniary recompense.’ 

“T added these last words with a strong 
feeling that their truth depended largely 
upon the sum encashed. 

“** Qh, is it really ?’ she murmured ; her 
voice was a very sweet one; ‘I am so 
very glad. One feels, somehow, that in 
taking from the soul of another so much 
as I have received from yours, and mak- 
ing no acknowledgment of the gift, soul 
does an injustice to soul !’ This remark 
rather staggered me ; my word, I thought, 
we are getting on! Here were we talking 
of our souls after only two minutes’ con- 
versation. But I only said something in- 
surpassably feeble, I can’t remember what. 
It didn’t matter a bit ; it was her day out, 
not mine. 

**¢ What a wonderful, wonderful gift is a 
beautiful voice,’ she continued, ‘like 
yours, Mr.—Mr.—— Oh, may I not know 
your name?’ She added the last, words 
with marvellous tenderness and softness. 

““*T fear I cannot tell you my real 
name,’ I said, ‘for there are: circum- 
stances which render it imperative that I 
should keep it secret ; but——’ 

“*T know, I know,’ she interrupted, 
‘at least I have heard so; but tell mea 
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name by which I may think of you, my— 
my benefactor.’ I really feared she was 
going to cry; she just touched my arm 
with her hand, and then drew it back 
again. 

“* Oh,’ [ said, bracingly, ‘any name will 
do: Smith, or ‘ 

“*No, no, no!’ she pleaded. ‘Gros- 
venor Cecil, or Montague—some name 
that sounds-sweet to the ear’ I chose 
Grosvenor ; she was charmed: ‘ Thank 
you, thank you, Mr. Grosvenor. I shall 
always think of you and—and bless you 
under that name. May I tell you mine, 
and will you think of me by it?’ 

“* Certainly,’ I replied, faintly. I felt 
that the pace was getting too hot for me, 
and that I could never last at this rate. 

“Ruth, is my name,’ she said, almost as 
faintly. I felt that this was scarcely play- 
ing the game; I had not bargained for 
Christian names. There was silence after 
this for a moment or two. My new friend 
gazed out to sea. I glanced at her ; she 
could not have been more than twenty at 


most; her eyes had tears in them, and 


wore a sweet, far-away expression. She 
turned suddenly and caught me looking 
at her. A wave of gentle feeling seemed 
to pass over her face, and she laid her hand 
upon mine with a gesture which was more 
than half caressing. 

“*]T was thinking,’ she said, ‘how like 
are our own lives to the lives of ships at 
sea ; those two, for instance, now crossing 
one another, over yonder ; probably those 
two, like you and me, have never met 
before this day, and may never meet 
again, just as—’ her voice sank and 
trembled a little as she concluded her 
sentence—‘ just as you and I too may 
never meet again until we both reach the 
haven where we would be!’ 

“1 began to look about for assistance. 
Here had this extraordinary young woman 
wafted me, in less than ten minutes, 
within hail of the Hereafter! I was not 
accustomed to these lightning methods ; 
I gasped for breath; I felt that she was 
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overdoing the thing. The pace was being 
forced. 

“*Tt is strange,’ she continued, ‘that 
two young souls like our own, both scarred, 
perhaps, and both forlorn’ (what on 
earth did she know about my soul?) 
should suddenly light upon one another, 
as now, and draw comfort, for a few sweet 
moments, each from each, as we have ; for 
oh, Mr. Grosvenor, you carry your frank 
soul in your eyes, and I can see that you 


are receiving from mine as well as abun- 


dantly giving!’ In that case, I felt, my 
eyes must be abundantly lying, for beyond 
an uncomfortable sensation of uncer- 
tainty as to what might be coming next, 1 
was conscious of nothing but a growing 
desire to get up and run clean away, or 
else to burst into tears. 

“ ¢ You will be leaving soon, of course,’ 
she went on. ‘ Will you promise me, dear 
Mr. Grosvenor’ (her lips lingered lovingly 
over the name), ‘that when you move 
once more in that circle which is yours 
by right, and from which you cannot, of 
course, be long absent, will you promise 
me that you will sometimes think of me 
kindly as of a dear kindred soul which 
wanders and wanders, like yonder ship, 
over the blank ocean of this life, and 
waits and longs for the day when it shall 
once more signal that twin-bark which it 
spoke one sweet, sweet summer after- 
noon ?’ 

“*QOh, certainly, certainly,’ I muttered. 
Then I pulled myself together and rose to 
go; I could not possibly live up to this 
young lady. I said I must get ready for 
dinner ; it was scarcely five yet, but I re- 
flected that wandering souls might be 
supposed to take their meals when they 
pleased. I raised my hat and was for 
departing ; but she took my hand and 
held it tightly in her own; I glanced 
around in horror, I thought she was going 
to kiss it. ‘Say Good-night, Ruth, just 
once,’ she said, speaking very softly ; there 
were tears in’ her voice, oceans of tears. 

“<Good-night, Ruth,’ I said. ‘ Dear 
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Ruth,’ she added. I made the desired 
correction. ‘Good-night, dear, dear Mr. 
Grosvenor, she said. Then she dropped 
my hand and allowed me to depart. 

“*Now, then, Jack, my boy,’ I thought, as 
I made wonderful pace homewards, is it 
yourself or the peer’s son who has done 
this thing?’ Naturally I concluded that it 
was I, and not my noble ancestors ; my 
own attractions had proved too much for 
her ; my family had nothing to do with 
the matter. 

“I noticed my friend amongthe audience 
next morning ; she gazed most intensely 
at me as I sang, and placed something in 
my collecting-bag, which I felt could 
scarcely be money. It proved to be a 
note. I putit in my pocket. That after- 
noon, as: I sat and read upon my own re- 
served bench, a man came close up to me, 
peered under my hat, and said: 

*¢ Excuse me, sir, but can I have a word 
or two with you?’ 

“T bade him speak on. He looked 
about to make sure that none listened, 
then he said: ‘What have you been say- 
ing to my daughter, sir?’ 

“Good heavens, man,’ I exclaimed, 
‘how am I to know who your daughter 
is?’ I guessed, nevertheless, that this 
was the father of Ruth; the thing was 
developing pleasantly indeed ! 

“*Tohn Daniels, sir, is my name, and 
my daughter’s is Ruth—Ruth Daniels,’ 
he explained. ‘I am a grocer and live at 
Peckham, and I do, thank God, a fair 
trade ; at all events I pay my way without 
requiring to pass the hat round for money. 
You are the son of a lord, I understand, 
and have had the sack from your father ; 
but I wouldn’t have a street-singer for a 
son-in-law, let me tell you, not if his father 
was Duke of all England !’ 

“These Daniels, I perceived, were a 
family who scorned to beat about the 
bush ; both father and daughter had an 
admirable way of going straight to busi- 
ness ; Ruth had taken me to heaven with- 
in ten minutes of our first acquaintance, 
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and here was this estimable tradesman 
talking glibly of sons-in-law in even a 
shorter space of time. I begged Mr. 


MR. DANIELS. 


Daniels to be so amiable as to explain 
himself. 

“* Why,’ said he, ‘ my daughter talks of 
nothing but yourself and twin-souls and 
some haven you’ve promised to meet her 
at, and the like; and what I want to 
know is just this—what have you been 
saying to the girl ?’ 

“1 assured him that the talk had been 
mostly upon her part—souls and heaven 
and such topics being subjects of con- 
versation upon which I was diffident to 
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speak by reason of my ignorance. I had 
thanked her, I said, for admiring my 
singing, and that was about all. 

*** But do you mean to tell me,’ he said, 
‘that there’s no understanding between 
you?’ I enquired what kind of under- 
standing he referred to? 

“** Why, love, and souls, and meeting at 
havens, and all that sort of foolery,’ said 
this painfully unromantic grocer. I as- 
sured him that no rendezvous had been 
even mentioned between us nearer than 
heaven, and that I had not been a party 
to any appointment even there. 

“* What, don’t you mean to try to marry 
her, or any foolery of that kind ?’ he said, 
quite cordially ; he seemed surprised and 
delighted at my unexpected attitude. I 
felt that the moment had arrived to speak 
up and speak plainly: ‘My dear sir,’ I 
said, ‘if your daughter were the only 
woman on this continent, I’d cross over 
to another on the top of a bathing-machine 
rather than marry her. There; does that 
satisfy you?’ This was rather hard on 
poor Ruth, but it was best to be quite 


straightforward with this grocer ; he did 


not fail in that respect with me. The 
man danced for joy—figuratively, I mean; 
he did not, of course, execute a hornpipe 
on the sands. 

«Ts it I or my blue blood that has 
proved so irresistibly attractive to your 
charming daughter?’ I asked. I don’t 
know why I thus courted the unpleasant 
jar which this question deserved and 
brought upon me; I am always taking 
the odds. 

¢ Oh, it’s the aristocracy that does the 


trick with Ruth,’ said my father-in-law- 


that-might-have-been, brutally ; ‘she was 
always that way; she’s more than a bit 
gone on chivalry and Norman blood and 
souls and the like, you know; a trifle 
wrong in the head on the matter of love 
and so on; you ain’t the first she’s cot- 
toned up with, by many.’ The vulgar 
brute ! I began to be sorry for poor Ruth ; 
what a parent to drag through the world 
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with one! I determined to do the girl a 
good turn ; I would do the honest thing 
by her and save her heart alive. 

“*Took here, my friend,’ I said, ‘ I'll 
just tell you a little secret. I’m no more 
a lord than you are; and you can tell 
Miss Ruth so, if you please !’ 

“The grateful grocer beamed all over 
with delight. 

“*Upon my word, young man,’ he said, 
* you’re a better sort than I took you for. 
Tell her yourself, if you will; she'll not 
believe it from me; she’d think I was 
saying it to put her off.’ 

“Tt was not altogether a pleasant under- 
taking ; but I ended by promising to do 
as this grocer-man desired, and we parted 
with much cordiality on his part. It 
was, of course, in a way, painful to my 
feelings to observe how very pleased this 
person was to learn that I did not aspire 
to be his son-in-law. It made no differ- 
ence that I had no ambition that way. 
His attitude in the matter was offensive ; 
some people don’t know a good son-in- 
law when they see one! 

“‘Ruth’s note had informed me that she 
would be at ‘the same dear spot’ at 
five o’clock, and I took care to be there 
betimes, in order to administer the coup 
de grace when she arrived. She came 
punctually. She seized my hand, and 
gazed hungrily into my eyes. 

“<¢T thought you would not fail me,’ 
she said. ‘I seem to understand you as 
though I had known and—and loved you 
all my life. Is it not wonderful—and 
beautiful ?’ she added the last two words 
in a softer tone as she took her seat. 

“‘T said it certainly was wonderful ; but I 
did not commit myself to the beauty. 
Then I pulled myself together, as one 
about to perform an unpleasant duty, and 
proceeded to inform her that I had been 
thinking things over, and had decided 
that it would not be right to allow her to 
remain under a misconception : I was not 
the son of a peer, as she and others sup- 
posed, but quite an ordinary commoner 
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like everyone else, and a very poor one 
at that. 

“T now looked to see my fair one arise 
in her majesty, and crush me, and de- 
part. To my astonishment the coup de 
grace did not inflict so much as a skin- 
wound! She looked in my eyes, and 
held my arm, and said : 

“* Why do you tell me this, Mr. Gros- 
venor? What is your parentage to me? 
Were you duke or crossing-sweeper it 
were the same to me—to us; our souls 
have met, and greeted one another.’ 
(Confound these souls! I thought.) ‘I 
have recognised you, and you me,’ she 
continued. ‘We are kindred souls; I 
understood your soul’s message to mine 
in your song this morning, and have 
treasured it.’ 

“Now this was impossible ;.for if I know 
my soul, it does not go in for the kind of 
telepathy she claimed to have caught it 
indulging in. I explained to her, rather 


clumsily, I fear, that I thought she must 


be mistaken, because it would hardly 
be right for a man ‘in my position’ to 
practise soul-communications with good- 
looking young ladies. 

“This blow took effect. She caught 
her breath, and seized my arm frenziedly. 

“Vou are not married ?’ she gasped. 
‘Oh, never tell me you are married ?’ 

“ Well, I was not married, naturally. I 
neveram. But I had a little affair on 
the /apis just then—a pretty little thing 
down in Exeter, whom I meant to marry 
some day, perhaps, if she would have me ; 
so that I felt justified in replying that I 
was ‘ next door to it.’ 
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“ Ruth seized my hand wildly in both of 
her own, kissed it frantically, and threw 
it aside. ‘Good-bye, good-bye,’ she 
wailed, ‘I see it all, I understand. It is 
ever thus, twin-souls that may not come 
together ; twin barks that may never speak 
to one another until they cast anchor for 
ever, side by side, in the haven where 
they would be; it is ever thus with those 
who truly love, oh, it isever thus. Good- 
bye, good-bye, be brave.’ She was 
sobbing wildly when she ended her 
speech ; it was really rather touching ; 
however, I promised to be brave, and so 
she left me and I never saw the poor girl 
again, save for one moment next morning 
when I caught sight of her just in the act 
of passing me inacab. She was flitting, 
it appeared, for the vehicle was piled with 
luggage, and I observed that her prosaic 
parent sat beside her. I thought she 
gazed at me rather reproachfully, but no 
doubt there was a tremendous amount of 
soul in that last look into my eyes she was 
ever to take, until, that is, the haven ; as 
for me, I raised my hat, but, as a last 
concession to the poor little thing, raised 
it with all the soul I could put into the 
action. She dangled one hand out of 
the window for a moment, and then the 
cab turned a corner, and my twin-soul 
and I were parted for ever. 

“ Poor little things !” concluded Lub- 
bock, clearing his throat and smoothing 
his moustache as he laid his hand caress- 
ingly upon the tumbler at his elbow, “ one 
has to be cruel to them sometimes in 
order to be kind ; she was a good-looking 
girl, too.” 
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HE preparations for a Drury Lane 
pantomime commence, as a rule, 
about thirteen months before its pro- 
duction. The initial step is the -selec- 
tion of the story, and out of the seventeen 
available for representation as a panto- 
mime, it has been 
found there are four 
first favourites. But 
the favourite of all 
is undoubtedly Czn- 
derella. Therespon- 
sibility of choosing 
the story lies, of 
course, with Sir 
Augustus Harris, 
who was good 
enough to allow me 
to cross-examine 
him as to-his plan 
of operations. 
“Having chosen 
the story,” he said 
“(you’ve no idea of 
the importance of 
that task), I then 
set to work to in- 
vent a novel open- 
ing scene. Last 
year it was the ‘Cat 
Camp’; this year 
it’s ‘ Toyland’ ; next 
yearit will be—well, 
if I tell you now it 
will be stale before 
next Christmas, won’t it? Then, after the 
Opening scene, I decide upon the follow- 
ing ones, always keeping the story in my 
mind, of course, but always on the look 
out for fresh ideas, new effects, striking 
novelties—anything, in fact, which will 
make the pantomime seem better than its 
predecessor. As you may know, this ts 
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no easy task,-and it takes some little 
time. 

“ After the progression of scenery is all 
arranged, I call in the aid of the cos- 
tumiers, the wig-maker, the ballet-master, 
and heaps of other people. They all 
have their work 
given them quite 
independently of 
each other, and 
they leave me for 
a time and bring 
back the results of 
their labours.” 

“I suppose the 
costumiers are kept 
busy all the year 
round ?” 

“Yes, pretty well. 
Perhaps you don’t 
know that every 
dress designed for 
the pantomime is 
first sketched in the 
exact colours in 
which it will be pro- 
duced. At the bot- 
tom of the sketch 
is a list of all the 
materials employed 
in the making of 
the costume, so that 
I know exactly 
whatevery dress will 
look like before it 
is made. Here is an instance of what I 
mean.” 

Sir Augustus Harris, who had re- 
ceived me in his breakfast-room, turned 
to a mass of correspondence, which was 
being opened for his inspection by two 
secretaries, and unfolded a large coloured 
design for a sunshade. 
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“Now,” said Sir Augustus, “you can 
understand what-I mean. This will be 


DRESS DESIGNED FOR DRURY LANE 
PANTOMIME 


By Comelli, and executed by Madame 
Di wding, Charing Cross Road. 


silk, that is satin, this band round here 


be worked in diamonds—and so 


will 
on.” 
“ But a good many of the dresses are 
your own inventions, are they not ?” 
“Yes, to a certain extent. For 
instance, I will decide upon the par- 
ticular period in the style of which I will 
have the costumes for a certain scene 
executed. And I frequently have a word 
to say as to the combination of colourings 
—a thing you can’t be too careful about. 
Sometimes the wigs chosen for a certain 
scene won’t go with the dresses, and vice 
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versa ; then they’ve to be altered, and 
something else thought of—which all 
takes time, you know.” 

“Then I understand that the first thing 
you do in arranging the pantomime is to 
show everyone connected with it just 
what work they have to do?” 

“‘ Exactly. Everyone has his own par- 
ticular work to do, and at the beginning 
one man is utterly in the dark as to what 
another of his colleagues is doing. But 
when they have finished I come in again 
and arrange. <A procession may be too 
long, or a dance too short, or we may 
suddenly find that we’ve three dances in 
one scene and none in the next. All 
these little things want dovetailing in, and 
arranged so that the whole thing runs 
smoothly.” 

“But suppose, Sir Augustus, in your 
desire to eclipse your former triumphs, 
you give out work that it is impossible to 
perform—even the Drury Lane stage has 
its limits—what then?” 

“That,” said Sir Augustus, “ is just my 
business. I don't ask people to do im- 
possibilities. I know beforehand just 
what they can do, and that is all I ask 
them to do.” 

“And about the book; do you col- 
laborate with the other authors ?” 

“No,” said Sir Augustus, with a smile, 
“T leave that to them. One reason is 
that I haven’t time, and another—well, 
I’m not a poet, you know.” 

On leaving Sir Augustus I went in 
search of Mr. Cecil Raleigh whom I 
found on the Drury Lane stage. Mr. 
Raleigh was just beginning to discover that 
he was being interviewed, when a stage 
carpenter came up and suggested that we 
should move a little further away, as a 
* piece of timber” might fall ! The “ piece 
of timber” representing in this case a 
beam about eighteen feet in length, we 
profited by the suggestion, and retired out 
of danger. 

Mr. Raleigh likes writing books for 
pantomimes, and he holds strong, sensible 














opinions upon his work and pantomimes 
as a form of amusement. 

“The fact is,” said Mr. Raleigh, “ I’m 
a Socialist—a real Socialist. That is to 
say, I believe in the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number. This being so I 
would rather write a pantomime that will 
give pleasure to thousands of people for 
three months in the year than be the 
author of a psychological play calculated 
to run for one consecutive matinee.” 

“ Do you find the task an easy one?” 

“Oh, yes. Why, in a very little time 
you find yourself almost thinking in rhyme. 
Once you get fairly into the swing of the 
work and it becomes as simple as possible. 
I must confess that I like a good ear 
rhyme. Last year I was working with 
Hamilton, who writes beautifully. I re- 
member on several occasions he took ex- 
ception to some of my rhymes—didn’t 
like ‘ pork’ to rhyme with ‘ talk,’ and so 
on. Well, personally, I can’t see why 
‘pork’ shouldn’t be allowed to rhyme 
with ‘ talk,’ though even I draw the line at 
‘ wrong ’ and ‘tableau vivant !’” 

Mr. Raleigh begins thinking about the 
pantomime book soon after the production 
of the Drury Lane autumn drama. His 
plan of working is pretty much as follows. 
Sir Augustus, having mapped out the pro- 
gression of scenery, hands the list of all 
the scenes in the pantomime to Mr. 
Raleigh, who writes the book to fit the 
scenes. Sir Augustus’s list is a very 
elaborate affair, for of course no oppor- 
tunity of having a fine spectacular display 
is allowed to slip. 

“ As a matter of fact,” said Mr. Raleigh, 
“the book is not finished until almost 
the last minute, as it must be thoroughly 
up-to-date to be successful. When I 
come to the comic scenes I frequently 
work on the plan of letting the 
comedians do the scene ‘on their 
own’ with the stipulations, of course, that 
they shall not take more than a stated 
time over it, and that they shall finish 
with my lines, which are necessary to the 
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movement of the story. The ‘ business’ 
is constantly being changed. Perhaps 
you remember the little scene in last 
year's pantomime, in which Mr. Dan 
Leno, Mr. Herbert Campbell, and a 
potato-can figured more or less promi- 
nently. ‘That potato-can was a real one, 
brought straight out of the street. It had 
never been emptied of the cinders of its 
last fire; and one evening those cinders 
fell out and completely smothered poor 
Mr. Dan Leno, who was nearly choked. 
The audience roared—thought it was a 
properly rehearsed piece of business. 
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Need I say that at every performance 
after that those cinders fell out of that 
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potato-can and smothered Mr. Leno? 
That’s how the comic scenes are built up.” 
Mr. Raleigh naturally has a very high 
opinion of Sir Augustus’s managerial 
abilities. As an instance of the Napo- 
leonic way in which Sir Augustus con- 
ducts the rehearsals of the pantomime, 
Mr. Raleigh told me the following story : 
““A few years ago there was in one of 
the pantomimes a 
certain procession, 
the total cost of 
which was about 
£3,000. Atthedress 
rehearsal of the pan- 
tomime Sir Augustus 
stood, watchin hand, 
timing this proces- 
sion. After it was 
over he stopped the 
rehearsal. ‘ On Box- 
ing-Night,’ he said, 
clesing his watch, 
‘we shall mot have 
this procession. You 
will go straight on 
from the preceding 
scene. You all un- 
derstand? Now you 
can take off your 
dresses, and put 
them away upstairs ; 
they'll come in use- 
fulsome day.’ And 
that £ 3,000 proces- 
sion was never seén 
in that pantomime.” 
Mr. J. M. Glover, the musical director at 
Drury Lane, knows all there is to know 
about pantomime music. His system of 
working apparently consists in a long series 
of modern miracles. To start with, he 
manages to prepare the whole of the music 
fora Drury Lane pantomime in six weeks. 
The result, when finished, is contained in 
a large bulky volume, full music size, and 
about four inches thick. 
When I first saw Mr. Glover he was con- 
ducting a chorus under adverse circum- 
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HERBERT CAMPBELL AS “‘ THE BARON.” 


From a Photo by Ellis, Upper Baker Street. 





stances. He was seated at a piano 
at the right of the stage; in the centre 
the chorus mistress was ably assisting 
in the conductorship, and on the left- 
hand side a carpenter was sawing through 
a beam. The chorus were seated in the 
stalls. 

** Now,” said Mr. Glover, “ take your 
time from me—one, two, three—no, no— 
the time from me, 
please, not from the 
man with the saw.” 

Mr. Glover had 
much to say about 
pantomime music. 

“The composer 
doesn’t get much of 
a chance in panto- 
mime,” was his 
opinion, “except in 
the ballet music. 
He can spread him- 
self there to his 
heart’s content, sub- 
ject to certain time 
limits. Sir Augustus 
knows just how long 
a certain ballet is to. 
last. The music has 
to fit in to that 
time.” 

I saw a pleasing 
instance of this at 
one of the rehearsals. 
The big illuminated 
wheel was set in 
motion, and the elec- 
trician was displaying all the various com- 
binations of colours that he was able to 
produce. In the front of the stage about 
eighteen young ladies were executing a 
very graceful dance. 

“Capital, capital,” said Sir Augustus. 
“ But,” turning to Mr. Glover, ‘‘ we shall 
want that to be just about twice as long 
at night. The audience won’t have seen 
nearly enough of the big wheel !” 

Mr. Glover likes writing pantomime 
music, and one of his chief delights is the 











DAN LENO PRACTISING HIS DANCE. 
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MDLLE. MARGUERITE CORNILLE AS THE FRENCH 
AMBASSADOR. 


Fiom a Photo b. Ellis, Upper Baker Street. 


re-harmonising of popular comic songs. If 
a phrase has to be repeated in the panto. 
mime Mr. Glover will give it two entirely 
different orchestrations. 

““You may remember,” he said, “ that 
in the overture of Dick Whittington I 
scored ‘Down the Road’ three times 


differently. The audience didn’t seem to 
understand it at all until we got to the 
third, when they were good enough to 
cheer. Ofcourse it would be quite easy 
to use the tune twice over with the same 
orchestration, but I like to get as much 
variety into the work as possible. There 
is a vast difference between the amount of 
music required now for a pantomime than 
that used only a few years ago. I can re- 
member when you could carry all the music 
—that is, all the band parts—about with 
you easily. Last year when we finished and 
the band parts were taken over to Covent 


Garden to be placed in the library there, 
a handcart was necessary to take them 
across the road.” 

Coming away from Mr. Glover I came 
across several children who had been re- 
hearsing during the afternoon. 

“ And how do you like pantomimes ? ” 
I asked. 

“Oh, I love ’em,” answered a pretty 
little fair-haired girl, about twelve years 
old. “I’ve just had three teas!” 

And then these children confided in me 
and told me all about their ambitions and 
their opinions of the present-day drama. 
They were all devoted to their work, and 
deeply regretted that pantomimes couldn’t 
go on all the year round. 

“ Last year,” said my informant, “Sir 
Augustus gave me a gold brooch after the 
show was over?” 


MISS LILIE COMYNS AS A DEMON. 


From a Photo by Ellis, Upper Baker Street. 

















“Why was that?” I asked. 
“For being a good girl.” 

“And what line are you going to take 
when you grow up?” 

“I’m going to be like Miss 
(mentioning a 
well-known ac- 
tress), “‘and play 
big parts !” 

Sir Augustus 
himself will find 
it extremely dif- 
ficult another 
year to select a 
better all-round 
caste than that 
playing in this 
year’s pantomime 

Miss Isa Bow- 
man makes an 
ideal “ Cinder- 
ella”; but per- 
haps the most 
wonderful feature 
of her perform- 
ance is that she 
took up the part 
at a week’s 
notice. 

“Yes, it was 
rather a_ rush,” 
she said; “but 
you never know 
what you can do 
till you try. Of 
course I had 
looked at the part 
before, but I did 
not know until a 
- week previous to 
Boxing - Night 
that I was to be 
‘ Cinderella.’ ” 

“I suppose that you can gain very 
little idea of the part from just reading 
it?” 

“You are right. The mere reading 
apart from a rehearsal isn’t very much use. 
Why, I only had one rehearsal for one of 


” 
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my songs, and that took place about six 
o’clock on Boxing-Nizht. I sang it in 
the pantomime soon after ten. Yes, I 
was very nervous about it.” 

“ And about your past experiences ? ” 


MISS ISA BOWMAN AND MISS ADA BLANCHE AS ‘“‘ CINDERELLA ” AND “ THE YRINCE.” 


From a Photo by Ellis, Upper Baker Street. 


“T’ve been on the stage ever since I 
can remember almost. I was playing 
‘leading lady’ at the age of fourteen. 
That was in America. I am passionately 
fond of Shakespeare ; it was in one of his 
plays that I made my first appearance.” 

L 
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“You have some lovely dresses to wear 
in the pantomime.” 

“Yes, they are gorgeous, aren’t they ? 
The two best cost at least three hundred 
guineas ; the trimming alone on one of 
them came to a hundred pounds, and it 
took nearly a year to make ; in fact it was 
only finished just in time for Boxing 
Night.” 

I afterwards met the. “Baron and 
Baroness” (Mr. Herbert Campbell and 
Mr. Dan _ Leno). 
They took me to 
their dressing-room, 
and chatted while 
they put a few finish- 
ing touches to their 
make-up. 

“You like panto- 
mimes, Mr. Camp- 
bell?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes — nice 
change after the 
halls, especially as 
we all know each 
other well here.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. 
Dan Leno, “ we're 
quite a happy family. 
We all pull one way. 
Each of us knows 
what the rest can do, 
and it’s a case of give 
and take at almost 
every performance.” 

“Youchange your 
‘business’ pretty con- 
stantly ?” 

“Yes, we make it arule,” said Mr. 
Campbell, “ always to wait for each other 
on the stage. Of course we have to work 
round to our cues in the end, but if I see 
that Mr. Leno here has something fresh, I 
let him have his own way till he’s finished. 
He does the same to me, and that’s how 
we get on.” 

“ Don’t you find the two shows a day 
somewhat monotonous ?” 

“No; but we couldn’t do it—at least 





AT REHEARSAL, 


I'll answer for myself—if we had to play 
to the same audience every time. Having 
an entirely fresh audicnce at each perfor 
mance makes all the difference—brightens 
you up and sets you goins.” 

I complimented Mr. Leno. upon his 
remarkable get-up. 

“T didn’t design the dresses, but the 
rest is more or less my idea. The wig is 
good, isn’t it? A few years ago almost 
anything would pass as a lady’s wig, but 
nowadays they want 
everything true to 
nature.” 

“Isn't it true that 
on first nights of 
pantomimes you 
have occasionally 
been asked to go 
on aad be funny for 
ten minutes—just to 
make things run 
smoothly ?” 

““T have done it,” 
replied Mr. Leno, 
modestly ; “‘ but my 
friend here has done 
it for half-an-hour ! ” 

“How did ‘you 
like it? and how on 
earth do you manage 
to do it?” I asked, 
turning to Mr. Camp- 
bell. 

“Oh,” he said 
cheerily, “it—er— 
it comes to you.” 

“But at such 
times haven’t you any idea of what 
you are going to say before you go 
on?” 

“No,” replied Mr. Campbell; “ but 
you know what has preceded you on 
the stage, and what is coming on after- 
wards, and you play up to that more or 
less. It isn’t very hard when you have a 
good ‘warm’ audience to take you up. 
You can’t do it without that.” 

‘“‘ And what do you think of the drama 























of the present day?” I asked, turning to 
Mr. Leno. 

“T think it’s all right. I like serious 
plays—problem plays—call them what 
you like, and I 
can cry with the 
best of ’em. I 
always go to one 
whenever I get 
an evening off— 
whichisn’toften. 
I went to one 
the other night 
—a lovely play. 
There was a 
most affecting 
situation, and 
I had to sob 
quietly over it— 
couldn’t helpmy- 
self. I couldn’t 
hear a word of 
the dialogue— 
suppose if I had 
I should have 
cried out loud.” 

One of the 
“hits” in the 
pantomime is 
made by Miss 
Marguerite Cor- 
nille, who plays 
the part of a 
French ambas- 
sador. Miss Cor- 
nille has the ad- 
vantage of being 
half Scotch and 
half French. 

“TI haven’t very much to tell you,” she 
said, “ because this is my first pantomime, 
and practically my first engagement—you 
see I’m only fourteen.” 

“ But you had some experience ?” 

“Well, I originally intended to take up 
singing as a profession, and was trained 
with that end in view. Yes, I have sung 
at many concerts, and a good deal at ‘ At 


Homes.’ ” 
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“ How do you like an English audi- 
ence ?” 

“They are better than the French in 
one way—they don’t hiss you. In France, 


MR. DAN LENO AS “THE BARONESS.” 
From a Photo by Ellis, Upper Baker Street. 


you know, if a vocalist is the least little 
bit out of tune, she is hissed most merci- 
lessly. I have seen a very celebrated 
singer—I mustn’t mention names—who 
was treated dreadfully in this way. She 
fainted, but came on afierwards and sang 


‘ beautifully, when she had a splendid re- 


ception.” 
Miss Ada Blanche is suited exactly 
when playing “The Prince.” I asked her 
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if she did not find the constant work a 
severe strain on her voice. 

“ Oh no,” she answered, cheerily, ‘* I’m 
a trifle hoarse to-night—you don’t notice 
it?—I do though—but that's due to a 
little cold —I shall be all right to-morrow. 
No, I don't find the work much of a 
strain—you get quite used to it. This 
year I’ve several big changes in dress to 
make, and they take a lot of time to do 
well, but the work on the stage isn’t at all 
wearying.” 

No pantomime 
demon, and 


complete 
year the 


would be 


without a this 


put is appropriately taken by Miss Lilie 


Comyns. Miss Comyns told me that it 
was the first time she had ever played 
a boy's part, from which it may be in- 
ferred that a demon is always 
masculine. 

** How do you like coming up through a 
trap?” I asked. 

‘1 was nervous at first,” she answered, 
“put I got used to it very soon. .“I 
told Sir Augustus at the rehearsals that I 
was very nervous about it, and he asked 
me to come up the trap three times. I 
did so at once, and my nervousness dis- 
appeared. Of course I’m not shot up— 
I’m sent quite slowly and comfortably.” 

“ Don’t you find some little difficulty 
in getting your cue ?” : 

“Tt’s passed from the prompter. to the 
I get two cues— 


stage 


men under the stage. 
one as a sort of warning.” 

Miss Lily Harold, who plays the Queen 
of the Fairies, had a word to say on panto- 
mimes from the artiste’s point of view. 

*Atamusic hall you have the entire stage 
to yourself. The impression you produce in 
the audience is due to you and you alone. 
In a pantomime the case is altered. You 
are a unit —more or less—and to a certain 
extent you have to sink yourself. . .It 
doesn’t do to forget that spectacle is 
largely responsible for the success of a 
pantomime ; of course at Drury Lane we 
are magnificently provided for in that re- 


spect. I don’t believe there is another 
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theatre in the world which is managed 
better than this is, and I am sure fhat the 
change of work from the halls to panto- 
mime.is good for one.” 

When a character in a pantomime is 
labelled simply “ Dandini,” an explana- 
tion of the author’s meaning. is: hardly 
necessary. “ Dandini” is played by Miss 
Alexandra Dagmar, to whom Nature has 
been kind in many ways. She has a 
magnificent stage presence, although her 
voice alone would be quite enough to 
ensure for her a big success. 

‘“It was my original. intention,” said 
Miss Dagmar, “to go in for light opera 
I’m passionately fond of singing ; in fact 
I’m studying hard now and am always 
taking lessons.” 

“In addition to playing two perfor- 
mances a day?” 

“Yes, I find that the more I practise 
the easier my work here becomes. I 
think singing must be very healthy work. 
I've only had about a fortnight’s holiday 
in three years.” 

One of the principal sights in this year’s 
pantomime is Cinderella’s car. This was 
especially constructed by Messrs. Wind- 
over, the celebrated carriage builders, 
and ornamented by Messrs. Jackson, of 
Rathbone Place, the work being carried 
out in carton pierre, papier maché, and 
gold leaf. The electrical motor-power is 
stored in the floor of the car. 

‘The Grigolati Aerial Troupe are unique 
in their way. Their appearance as they 
tly about in mid-air has probably caused 
many arguments as to “how it is done.” 
It would be unfair to disclose their whole 
secret. Of course everyone knows that 
we poor humans cannot wander about 
twenty feet from the earth without sup- 
port of some sort, but it may interest 
those’ who have seen the pantomime to 
know. that when watching the Grigolati 
Troupe—and nothing and nobody but 
the Troupe—from the wings, the il- 
lusion is just as complete as it is from 
the “front.” 





THE ACTING MANAGER. 


BY GEORGE P. HAWTREY. 


HE theatre was taken, and the company each day 
Were steadily rehearsing my extremely clever play : 

And I found.an Acting Manager, a treasure, so to speak, 
And engaged him at a salary of five pounds a week. 

At five pounds a week ! 

At five pounds a week ! 

His services were very cheap 
At five pounds a week ! 


The piece was bright and witty, and it proved a great success ; 


And my Manager was theré each night in faultless evening dress. 


His energy was wonderful ; his tact was quite unique, 
And all the while his salary was five pounds a week. 
At five pounds a week ! 
At five pounds a week ! 
I wonder that. he cared to stay 
At five pounds a week ! 


His wife was young and pretty ; she was his wife, no doubt ; 
And she drove a pair of ponies in a very smart turn-out. 
Her diamonds were beautiful.; her dress distinctly chic ; 
And his salary was never more than five pounds a week. 

On five pounds a week ; 

On five pounds a week ; 

He managed very cleverly 

On five pounds a week. 


The piece did fairly well, and yet my_capital ran short, 
And I was somehow forced to go a bankrupt through the court ; 
They called my Acting Manager, he Jooked extremely meek, 
And he told them that his salary was five pounds a week. 

Only five pounds a week ! 

Only five pounds a week ! 

They said I'should have paid him more 

Than five pounds a week, 


I’m ruined, but my Manager’s a wealthy man, I know, 
For the theatre he’s taken, and is going to run the show. 
But [ think my turn is coming, and it isn’t far to seek, 
He’s engaged me as his Manager at five pounds a week, 

On five pounds a week ; 

On five pounds a week ; 

I’m going to see what I can do 

On five pounds a week. 
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ALL IN THE FAMILY. DRAWN BY CHAS. PEARS. 





Sis. (to brother).—Oh, Will, you are an idiot. 
Will. —Well, when a fellow’s born so, what can you expect ! 





THE CALL TO ARMS. DR AWN BY B. E. MINNS 
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THE MAN IN LOVE. 


IS HE RIDICULOUS OR SUBLIME IN THE EYES OF THE 
LOVED ONE? 


BY MISS EVELYN SHARP, MRS. LEIGHTON, MISS NORA VYNNE, MISS HELEN 
MATHERS, MISS BULAU, A. N. STAINER, MRS. ROY DEVERILUX, AND 
MRS. LYNN LINTON, 


It depends on the 


Miss Evelyn Sharp woman’s sense of hu- 
saysitdepends uP0" mour, Infact, no 
of humour. woman with a sense 
of humour should ex- 
pect a man to make love to her at all ; 
it puts him at a disadvantage to begin 
with. On the other hand, it is doubt- 
ful whether any man would continue 
to make love to any woman if he once 
caught a glimpse of himself in the look- 
ing glass. For there is a point in 
the love-making of man when his 
egoism threatens to swamp his emotions, and it takes a very clever 
man to get out of the predicament without making h-mself 
look absurd. But then it takes a very clever man to make love 
at all, for making love is only a game of superficialities, and very 
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few men know how to be superficial in a convincing manner. Again, 
a stupid man never knows how to frivol, he can only be flippant; 
and to be able to frivol seriously is as necessary to love-making as to 
be serious superficially. ‘Ihe ancients were very smart when they 
made their Cupid a child, something that is to be toyed with, and 
capriciously indulged, and sent back to the nursery when anything im- 
portant has to be done. Yet there are some women who complain of 
this artistic finish in their lovers ; for, they say, it argues a wide range 
of former experience. What then? If love-making is to be an‘art at 
all, we can hardly grudge the artist his apprenticeship. Besides, if he 
has the least cluim to be called an expert, he can always make us 
believe that we are going to be the last, the very last, of a very long 
line. , 

“But then, I have never met a woman like you,” he always says. 
(Beginning of conversation—as usual. ) 

“No?” we say, with a flutier of sympathy. Poor fellow! Of 
course, he has never been understood. 

“If I had met you years ago, it might have been very different. I 
have a great many women friends—I owe everything to my women 
triends—of course, I should not say this to everyone, but I felt I could 
tell you directly I saw you. Isn't that strange ?” 

At this our vanity is aroused as well as our sympathy. 

“So glad you did,” we murmur. 

“That is so sweet of you. I knew I was not mistaken. And, do 


you know—but perhap; I ought not to tell you.” 
“Oh, please do!” we say, and our Curiosity goes to help him as 


well. 

“T was only thinking how odd it is that the feeling I have for you 
is quite unlike any feeling I have ever,” etc., etc. (End of conversa- 
tion—as usual.) 

There are still som: of us, however, who do not appreciate the 
subtle weapons of the expert, but prefer the untutored lover, the boy 
who is’still in his Sturm und Drang period and wants to persuale us 
that we are both the first avd the last woman of his cho:ce, which is too 
much to expect of any one woman, if he did but know it. 

“Of course, you oniy jeer at me; it is so easy to jeer,” he says, in 
a dignified manner. The youthful lover always thinks he has got to be 
dignified, but he finds it difficult to keep it up for long owing to 
the limited nature of his vocabulary. 

“Tt may sound all tommy, but it just isn’t,’ he generally goes on. 
“ It’s so cheap to pretend you don’t care. You know you do, all the 
same. Oh, hang it, you know I didn’t mean that. I know I’m a bally 
idiot to suppose for a moment that you could care for me. But wha‘ 
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you can see in a played-out poet-chap like young Wilson is what beats 
me hollow. Yes, you did; I saw you! Did me out of my dance, the 
little bounder ! A man who can sport a tie like his, too !” 

After a few more personal allusions, ‘he grows dignified again. 

“Of course, you know that it is all over between us. I don’t ex- 
pect you to be sorry or to care a twopenny hang. Oh, no,.I don’t. 

Some day, perhaps, you'll be sorry for a chap when I’ve 
shot myself or something. Oh, yes, I shall——-what ? 
Don’t care if you do, I’ve heard that before. Some 
day, you’ll wish you hadn’t chucked away—I say, rats! 
don’t be so forward. Can’t you hear somebody 
coming, and my collar——what? you didn’t? And 
he ‘didn’t ——Chuck it, tell you I shall, so if you 
do.r’'t like it, you’ll have to do the other thing——I 
don’t care if there are fifty brothers coming——of 
cours2, you know I never have and never shall like 
another,” etc., etc. 

It might be said that all this is begging the question. But the 
truth is that no man would risk being sublime under any circumstances, 
least of. all when there is a woman present who is liable to make him 
forget his part at any moment. And he is only ridiculous when he 
takes himszlf seriously over his love-making, which is a fatal thing to do, 
for it makes the woman look ridiculous, and that of course is a far 
greater blunder than merely making himself look ridiculous. And it 
should be added that all this, and much more, may be said of a woman’s 
lovers—when the woman is not in love. But when she is—well, she 


doesn’t know anything about him. 
* * * * * 


It depends mainly upon the individual man ; and 
ty partly also upon the individual 
upon the individual woman. Some general rules may 
— be laid down, however, which will 
lead to conclusions of fairly general application. 

Love, being essentially sublime, has nothing of 
the ridiculous in itself. It can, therefore, only be 
made ridiculous by the unworthiness of the medium 
through which it speaks. The average man, con- 
sidered spiritually, is degenerate in these later days ; 
he displays a plentiful lack of imagination, of poetry, 
of grandeur of soul—of all those qualities, in fact, 
which are necessary to fit the human creature to 
be a vessel for the reception of love. He may be 


over-practical, over-commercial, wholly weak, conventional, selfish, 
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and vain; and then, whem he is called upon to receive and to trans- 
mit some few sparks of that marvellous fire whose full glow only 
heroes can fitly feel, is it any wonder that his aspect becomes 
grotesque under the trying ordeal ? 

Love is a search-light. It penetrates the inmost recesses of a 
man’s nature, and shcws up his weaknesses as relentlessly as the un- 
compromising light of a dressmaker’s showroom reveals the defects in 
a woman’s gown. Like certain physical ailments, it. finds out un- 

erringly all the imperfect parts in the human organisation, It taxes a 
man to the utmost, bringing out alike the best and the worst quulities 
that are in him, so that his heights and his depths, his capacities and 
his incompetencies, can be measured. So much is this the case that 
the most that education can do for a man is to make him a perfect lover. 
The majority of men can be moulded into fairly good lawyers, doctors, 
engineers, politicians, authors; but the man who excels as a lover 
needs more than these. He must have a touch of native greatness 
in him. 

There is always a tendency on the part of the fooiish to laugh at 
what thzy cannot comprehend. As a natural result of this tendency, 
love—the pure, strong, knightly love of other days—has fallen into 
some disrepute of late. Peop'e will not strive after abstract things. 
Tney weigh love in the scale against gold, and they find love want- 
ing. So, when they see a poor fellow coming along who is well-nigh 
overwhelmed by the inrush of a passion that is too strong for his 
imperfect development to cope with, they make him a butt for their 
ridicule. He neglects his business; he has become a watcher of 
windows, indifferent to cold or wet, to poverty or hunger ; he sees 
visions which they cannot see, hears in the air songs which they cannot 
hear, is possessed by a spirit which is divine—and yet is so bewildered 
by his joy that he stutters when he speaks to his loved one, and behaves 
himself before her with an awkwardness which only the effects of a 
sunstroke or an over-indulgence in strong liquors could otherwise 
explain. ‘lhe contempt felt by small souls for these outward manifes- 
tations of love becomes fashionable, so that even the loved woman, if 
she be of a commonplace type, may see the ludicrous side of her 
lover’s condition rather than the poetic side. But, unworthy though 


the lover may be to become the vehicle of love, sincerity can still save 


him. Let him bit be sincere, and mingle fervour with his timidity, 
and no woman wao is at all worthy of the name of woman will see in 
his most stumbling words and his most awkward posturings anything 
but sublime eloquence and earnest grace. 


And if this be so with the imperfect lover, how can it be otherwise 
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with the perfect lover? Love is, when all is summed up, the greatest 
thing in the world. I am not alluding here to love in general, but to 
love between man and woman in particular. It is the flower of life, 
the “blood within the veins of Time.” And so, when love strikes into 
the spirit of the most perfect man and he becomes the perfect lover, 
how can there be anything other than sublimity abovt himself, his 
speech, or his manners? A man is only properly a man when he 
becomes a lover; loverhood is, according to the simple natural law, 
the end he was born for, the crown of his development. It is a crown 
within the reach of the humblest, and yet at the same time to be 
coveted by the highest. And, even in these practical times, there lives 
not the woman, however hard of heart she may be, however advanced 
and antagonistic in feeling towards her “ natural oppressors,” who will 
not admire and honour the perfect lover when he is in love with her- 
self. 


* - * + ad 


When Zhe Jdler Editor asks me a question he 
Stes ee See always chooses a question which just misses being the 
something else. one I would like to answer. Why did he not ask 
whether the man in love is sublime or ridiculous in 
the eyes of the woman he doesn’t love? We could all talk fluently 
about that. But as to the question he has asked—how in the name 
of reason is an unmarried person to answer that? Of course one can 
ask one’s friends—I have been asking all my married and engaged 
friends diligently for the last fortnight—“ Please 
tell me—I want to write paragraphs about it— 
was Tom, or Eustace—or Dick, or Theodore 
sublime—or ridiculous in your eyes when he 
was in love with you?” But all I discovered 
was that given fine weather--and immunity 
from blocks on the ’bus routes—I could make 

about eleven enemies a day. 
Of course one can draw on one’s imagination, 
and that possibly is all that can be expected from 
a story writer. I like men, I have never pre- 
tended otherwise. I like ever so many of them 
—all perhaps—who have not theories or quarrel- 
some beards—or fur overcoats, or irvitating characteristics of that kind, 
but I don’t think one ever seemed exactly “ sublime” to me in any 
circumstances, unless it was the policeman at a crossing—and he only 
in virtue of his office ; besides, it is difficult to imagine him in love at 

all. 
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On the other hand, ridiculous is much too hard a word, amusing if 
you like. Men are often rather amusing, and we like them none the less 
for it. A man in love might be adorably amusing; one would re- 
spect him immensely for it. 

Most people to whom I have put 7he /d/er’s question by way of ex- 
periment, have answered promptly, “It entirely depends on the 
man.” I should say, rather, that it depends entirely on the woman. 
Obviously, if she is in love, too, she is too busy being ridiculous her- 
self to notice whether the man is so or not. But even if she is not in 
love, I should fancy that the average woman would find something so 
sane and natural in a man’s being in love with her that ridiculous 
would be the very last criticism likely to occur to her in connection 
with his condition. She would respect him though she might be 
sorry for him—I should think she would be sorry. It is pathetic 
when people want a good thing and can’t have it. I can imagine girls 
—nice, kind, serious girls—-being very much sorrier for a refused man 
than he was for himself. When one comes to think of it, a nice woman 
is always a little in love with every man who loves her. If a woman 
finds a man in love with her ridiculous, she is probably not a nice 
woman, but a “Cat”; which is not, as certain of the less attractive 
a nong men are so touchingly eager to believe, an expression meaning 
someone more attractive than the user of it, but the true feminine of Cad. 

Of course, a woman who did not love a man, and did not intend 
to, but for her own amusement, for the pleasure of distressing 
another woman—that is to say, a “ Cat,”—tricked and cajoled a man 


into loving her, would, when she succeeded, find him supremely ridicu- 


lous. Contemptible people are so very ready with their ridicule. It is 
a curious thing when you come to think of it, no one ever yet feared 
the ridicule of a loveworthy person—(don’t let anyone change that 
adjective, please ; it’s good English—Sir Philip Sidney's)—whereas we 
all go about more or less in terror of the ridicule of fools. But this 
is a digression. 

To go back to the only woman in whose eyes the man who loved 
her would be likely to appear ridiculous—the “Cat,” who for mean 
reasons, and by mean ways, has made a man love her. * She has rarely 
brains enough to see that she could only succeed in making the man 
believe in her, because he is too well-bred to believe readily that a 
lady is lying to him. This is, of course, supposing that he really does 
believe in her, and has not only appeared to believ2 because she 
seemed to expect it, and the matter did not seem worth enquiry. But 
in either case she probably thinks herself very clever, and the man an 
idiot. The more he loves her, the more he will appear ridiculous. 
And after all there will be a curious unconscious luck in her judgment. 
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It is rather ridiculous that anyone who finds love ridiculous should be 
loved, so we arrive at the answer that a man is only ridiculous in the 
eyes of the woman he loves when he deserves to be so. 


* * * * * 


The quality of the woman with whom the man is 

Miss Helen Mathers ; : : — . . : o 

attributes the in love has a great deal to say to this. If she be re 

woman's view to markable for physical beauty, and yet possessed of a 
the man’s motive ; : ar ; 

for toving. brain which speedily informs her that she is chosen 

by the law of natural selection, and by no means for 

the best that is in her, she will feel a contempt for the man, his motive 

in loving her being utterly selfish, and no honour done to herself. 

But if he has seen beyond her mere good looks, finding the indestruc- 

tible something that is lovely to him for all its faults, then that man is 

sublime in the eyes of that woman, for she knows that he will bear 

with her, and be gentle with her, long after the sparkle and bloom of 


youth is gone. 

A man is sublime in the eyes of the woman he loves when he is 
loyal, unselfish, tender to her virtues, but firm to check. her faults, and 
so save her from the derision of the world. It.is ridiculous when, for 
mere peace sake, he allows her to go her own misguided way, when he 


is weak as water under the influence of her temper, or her charms, and 
can be persuaded by her wild acts what his common-sense condemns 
and his manliness emphatically forbids. 

The greedy, passionate, jealous lover is a spectacle not to be 
matched for degradation among the lowest of those clean brutes who so 
constantly assert their superiority over reason-illumined man ; but the 
tried, steadfast, love-esteem of the strong man who has fought and 
conquered himself, is a crown, of glory to the woman who has been the 
torch to set light to all the reserves of devotion and self-sacrifice hidden 
in his breast. The mere attraction of like to like, of similarity of 
tastes, of pursuits, of temperaments, cannot be called love, though they 
deliberately bring about three-fourths of the unhappy marriages into 
which the attracted ones heedlessly rush. No love, or so-called love, 
can be accounted worthy the name that does not elevate and make 
happier (in the true sense of happiness) what it loves, or leave the 
richer, not the poorer, the heart of life upon which, its flood-tide has 
been spent. And it is just by its lasting. effects upon our own 
characters, our own fulness of joy or misery in, this life, that we are 
able to determine whether the man whose love we choose for our staff 
is ridiculous or sublime in our eyes, oftener than not he is a little of 
both (so inextricably is the comedy and tragedy of life co-mingled) ; but 
if the sublime predominate, though never so little, then he has not 
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disappointed us, and we may rest in the assurance (more important 
still) that we have not disappointed him. 


. * . * * 


From my own experience, I should say it depends 
partly on whether the character of the lover is strong Miss Bulau con- 
, ‘ siders that men 
or weak, and partly on whether the love is or is not. should be dignified. 
reciprocated. If it is, sentimental extravagances on 
the man’s part are often grateful to the loved one, as evidence of 
the depth of his passion, for women judge ever by trifles ; if not, he, 
unless a naturally dignified nature, usually makes himself ridiculous. 
However, it depends more, I fancy, on the man himself. One man 
I know of an eminently practical nature, is yet so wrapped up in his 
fiancée, when she is in town, that he has no time to consider others 
dependent upon him, and so eager for her letters in her absence that if 
one day more than the allotted time passes, the whole household knows 
it by the consequent ill-temper and bad language, 
and becomes as anxious as himself for the rat-tat of 
the postman. Another instance of the ridiculous 
type was B——, who used to make me horribly uncom- 
fortable by staring at me with a mute appeal in his 
big eyes. With a certain contempt I waited for him 


to apologise when I had been in the wrong, and 
amused myself by making him jealous—a temptation 


few women can resist. 

But, on the other side, there was W—— ; W. , who could never 
be otherwise than dignified when in love—proud, but not cold, disdain- 
ing to sue abjectly for what was not freely given, and always putting his 
duty first, which, though it piqued me, made me admire him all the 
more. He certainly belonged to the “sublime ” division. 

Men should remember that we expect of them—the stern, self- 
controlled, unemotional sex—a certain pride and dignity which must 
prevent them from making themselves ridiculous: manly, honest love, 
not ashamed to face the world if necessary, but usually unobtrusive, 
and free from all mawkish sentimentality, is a woman’s ideal. 

Unfortunately, too many men, forgetting, or failing to realise, that 
capability for deep and true love is the crowning virtue of a strong and 
nobie nature, and haunted by a morbid fear of being thought molly- 
coddles, force themselves to be indifferent and undemonstrative to a 
degree which often leads to misunderstanding. We women attach an 
undue importance to the veriest trifles; if he forgets to wear the 
flowers we gave, or is late for the rendezvous, or a little pre-occupied 


with his own worries, we begin at once to doubt and to fret, whereas 
M 
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any apparent neglect on the man’s part is in reality quite unintentional. 
From his standpoint these little things are not worth considering. 

On the whole, there is no denying that the man in love, and 
especially the Englishman in love, presents many vulnerable points to 
a woman’s keen sense of the 
ridiculous! How boyishly he 
will attempt to make us jealous, 
and how easily (since it flatters 
his vanity) he believes: that he 
has succeeded, and generously 
reassures us of his undying 
affection; how he talks of his 
little troubles and triumphs, 
satisfied if we look eloquently 
sympathetic, though we are 
probably thinking of what dress 
to wear to-morrow ; what an in- 
different manner he will some- 
times assume, and when we, remembering that “two can play at that 
game,” act accordingly, how soon he warms! Above all, what in- 
fluence he thinks he has over us; how certain he is that he knows 
every phase of our easily read, womanish character, and—how terribly 
unobservant he really is! 

Apropos of this question, my friend Désirée wrote me the other 
day :—“ The married life of most of the women I know seems to be a 
deliberate management of their husbands, and I really believe that 
nearly all married women have, buried deep down somewhere, a tiny 
morsel of contempt for the unwieldy male creature, who is yet indis- 
pensable to them. After all, bless them, the darlings, what in the 


world should we do without them ?” 






















* * + 





Surely it 


the lover, 
but almost entirely on the 
loved one, being a matter 
not of fact but of opinion. ¥ 
If the object of the be 
man’s love returns that love 
in a sufficient degree he may 
be as ridiculous as he pleases (or rather as it has pleased the Fates) but 
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she will never think him other than sublime. He may trip over the mat 
on entering the room, he may sit down where no chair is, he may suffer 
visibly and audibly from a cold in the head, he may go about with a 
cake-crumb on his moustache, he may ride nervously, he may be 
attacked by a lap-dog, and not like it, he may wear a limp collar at 
their first dance, he may come down backwards on a slide, his hat 
may blow off, and to her he will always be sublime. But if, on the 
other hand, she does not return his ardent feelings, the ridiculous will 
meet him at every turn. In his looks, in his efforts to be near her, in 
his sighs, in every symptom of his condition she will see only humour, 
and no pathos. At the zenith of his declaration, even, she will have 
trouble in pitying him ! 

Since the whole question belongs to the realm of illusion, and 
stands right outside the radius of argument, of reason, of classification, 
who shall speak wisdom thereon? True, it is an illusion, which con- 
stitutes seven-eighths of life and eight-eighths of fiction, but still an 
illusion. 

Wherefore I hand it over to the ’ologists with my best wishes. 


* * * * * 


This problem, like all those which are propounded 

with the object of gauging the alloys of love, admits vil only cauaeal® 

only of a tentative solution. “Il ya des degrés,” as a tentative solution. 

Alexandre Dumas said to the judge, when he accused 

him of being a dramatist. The man in love doubtless reaches 
divers degrees both of the sublime and the ludicrous, 
but the impression which his personality and. pre- 
tensions make upon the mind of the woman he loves 
depends more upon her than upon himself. If she 
loves him, nothing can make him ridiculous in her 
eyes, were he of all men the most contemptible. 
The mere fact of her devotion transfigures him in her 
enchanted sight, even though she realises that his 
nature is in no way changed thereby—that its vices, 
its faults, its frailties remain. Love—that is, modern 

love—is not blind, but very short-sighted. It detects the outlines of 

character, the vivid colouring of heart and mind, the nobilities, and the 

infamies. But the woman is yet to be born, who, loving with fervour 

and sincerity, sees her lover entirely as he is, of fine shades, trivial 

vanities, and petty prejudices all compact. For these are the things 

that quench love utterly so that it is never quite so dead as when it 

is slain by ridicule. 

Many illusions are abroad concerning love, cherished by amateurs 
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in the art. There are women who must always be justified of love to 
their own souls, who regard it rather as a logical conclusion following 
on heroic premises than as a spom 
taneous impulse. Let they who 
have loved much and forgiven much, 
know that it is begotten on a day 
of small things. Tolstoi says some- 
where that more love has been slain 
by a badly-fitting dress than by the 
basest treachery, and in principle 
he is right. A great passion is a 
feast of divine unreason that has 
neither cause nor justification. 
Then women, like children, have a 
rooted antipathy to that which is good for them. They love as they 
list, not as they ought, with a bias in favour of Lancelot rather than 
Arthur. Thus as their affection is born of trifles, not of virtues—of a 
tone or an expression, of a superficial charm or amiability—so also does 
it die. One might adore a murderer or a fanatic, other things being 
equal, but scarcely a man who lost control of his aspirates or who wore 
ready-made ties. A criminal may after all be sublime, but a vulgarian 
can never fail to be ridiculous, and from the woman’s point of view the 
man who incurs ridicule is lost. 

Time was when a lack of humour was attributed to the feminine sex 
at large. It may have been true of our grandmothers—which is doubt- 
ful—but only a brave man would urge the soft impeachment against 
the present generation. The tragedy of a modern woman’s life lies in 
her inordinate sense of the ridiculous. The fruit of the tree of knowledge 
has taught her all the lanes and by-ways of human frailty, while her 
larger experience has endowed her with a critical faculty which neithcr 
slumbers nor sleeps. In childhood’s day we cut open our dolls to sce 
what makes them say “ Mamma,” so in maiden meditation we dissect 
the souls of the men who entreat us to see what makes them say “I love 
you.” And if what we are pleased to call our heart does not plead 
their cause, the image of each which projects itself on to the lens of our 
sensibility is apt to fall somewhat short of sublimity. In the absence of 


anything like a sympathetic attraction it is Cuite often acutely ridiculous. 
A man is not dispassionately speaking at his best when he is under the 
influence of intense affection. He is like an actor who feels his part 
too keenly to play it well. The greater the emotion the more difficult 
is the expression of it, for only sentiment is distinguished by a fine 
choice of adjectives. But in the duel of sex the game is always to the 
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combatant who has staked nothing, and if that one is the woman, a 
long laugh and a short shrift may await him, And his epitaph: “He 
was weighed in the balance and found—ridiculous.” 

At the end of ends, however, we pay the price. Is thy servant a 
dog that she should do this thing and not regret it? Dr. Syntax him- 
self was never so ardent in the pursuit of the picturesque as we are in 
our search after the sublime. Men may come and men may go, but we 
go on for ever looking for the ideal lover who will have the wit to say 
what the others leave unsaid, and the courage to do what the rest don’t 
dare, and so save our love alive. As it is they are the same, yesterday, 
to-day, and for ever—ridiculously the same with all the sublimity still to 
seek. Yet there was once a fabled princess who vowed her hand and 
heart to whichever of her suitors should bring her the North Star. 
And behold many adventured forth, but returned empty. Whereupon 
the little princess laughed greatly. At length there came a knight who 
brought to her feet her heart’s desire. But as she looked upon the 
North Star she saw that her beauty paled and waned within the circle 
of its brilliance. Whereafter she laughed no more, nor rewarded the 
knight. Which things are an allegory. 


* * * * * 


Not to every man is it given to make love with 
grace, dignity, and tenderness combined; nor is Mrs. Lynn Lintor, 


° . . one warns man that in 
intensity of feeling a warranty for nobility of expres- any case he will not 


sion. Where can you find nobility of expression in — Sook to Ris 
the clumsy puerilities of a solid citizen, irresistibly 
recalling the fable of the lapdog and the 
jackass ?—those clumsy puerilities which re- 
ceived their immortal impersonation in Dr. 
Johnson’s methods of love-making to his 
Tetty? How can you give ecstatic response 
to a man whose moist, pale eyes are matched 
by his moist, pale lips, and both together 
make his declaration physically ridiculous and 
morally unlovely? When a man goes into 
theatrical excesses and “carries on” while 
kneeling at your feet—well! the getting up again is a prosaic kind 
of action which knocks the bottom out of the romance of the feeling. 
When he cries he has to use his handkerchief all the same as if he 
had a cold. When he lets himself “go,” and hugs you close, he for- 
gets the strength of his grip, and bruises your ribs, perhaps stifles you 
till you cannot breathe. When he is nervous he stammers, and looks 
like a foct, poor dear !—and when he is over-confident he is “cocky ” 
M2 
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and has to be taken down in his own esteem, sure as he is to rub the 
wrong way all that the woman has of delicacy, pride, and the pleasure 
to be found in yielding to entreaty, with the corresponding displeasure 
of being treated as one who will fall at a touch, like an over-ripe plum 
in the orchard. No! just as the suitors could not bend the bow of 
Ulysses, so are there very few men who can make love nobly, poetically, 
gracefully ; and the less experienced, and therefore the more sincere 
the wooer, the less likely is he to do the thing well, and the more 
chance there is that he becomes the subject of ridicule, if not of 
revulsion to the woman he would perhaps give half his fortune to win. 

Things are different when she loves of her own accord. Then her 
Orson shows as Valentine, and the jackass is as engaging as the lapdog. 
She brushes aside, as mere cobwebs over the rose-bush, all the little 
physical disabilities we have mentioned ; and, like two drops of quick- 
silver running together, she meets his advances half-way and saves him 
the remainder. She sees through the envelope into his heart beneath 
and within, and she cares for the love rather than for the manner of its 
expression—for the feeling which animates rather than for the word 
which details. But, to be sure, love on the women’s side is rather at a 
discount in these later days, when sundry of their sour-hearted sisters 
teach them that love is vile bondage to the men who all are essentially 
bullies and tyrants—while little children are the sign of a woman’s lowest 
depth of degradation, and to be regarded with horror rather than 
delight. Still, the faithful remnant always exists, however far lost from 
the paths of truth and righteousness may be the majority ; and some of 
our younger women do still love as their mothers and grandmothers 
before them, and hold their place in an honest man’s heart as the most 
beautiful throne they can possess. To them, then, the manner of a man’s 
wooing is either all-important, or not of the smallest account—according 
as they do not love already and have to be sought and entreated—-or as 
they do love already, and want only the word of confession to make that 
iove sweet and holy and honourable. But in any case a man would not 
do ill to have regard to his ways ; for just as a jeweller can spoil a golden 
casket by bad workmanship, so can he ruin his chances and spoil his 
cause by clumsiness, precipitancy, Over-nervousness, or over-confidence. 











